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ADDITIONS    AND    CORRECTIONS* 


Pago  13,  last  lino:  The  term  "Hanifa"  occurring  in  my  article  on  Abel  Allah   b.  Ubaiy  in 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  I.  p.  44,  is  an  unauthorized  alteration  for  "Hypocrites," 
Page  15,  line  8,  read  Numb.  ix.  8. 
Page  22,  rein,  11,  rend  l.ehre. 

Page  29,  rein.  52.  1.  4,  read  Tishrin  ;  ibid.  1.  6,  for  nnresn  rend  p-rao.      See  ./.    Q.    R.    XIT.E. 
p.  232. 

Page  45,  lino  22,  rend  styled. 
Page  70,  line  2.  >w/  in  several. 

,,      „  last  paragraph  :  The  prophetship  of  Josef  is,  at  all  events,  hiuted  at  in  Sura  xii.  15, 
Page  73,  line  32,  r<W  with  narrative. 


PREFACE. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Qordn  has  advanced  but  little  since  Professc?  Noldeke,  forty 
years  ago,  published  his  book  which  combines  learning,  acumen,  and  judgment  in  r;ire  perfec 
tion.  Its  authority  has  been  such,  that  many  of  the  most  important  questions  of  Qordn 
criticism  were  regarded  as  finally  settled  in  its  pages. 

There  is,  I  hope,  no  arrogance  in  the  assertion  that  in  matters  of  research  no  such  thing  as 
a  final  decision  of  every  disputable  point  exists.  Each  fresh  attempt  that  promises  to  bring  us 
a  step  nearer  the  truth,  therefore,  deserves  encouragement.  As  regards  the  beginnings  of  the 
Qordn,  it  is  probable  that  the  truth  will  never  be  completely  revealed,  and  the  seeker  must  be 
satisfied  with  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  probability.  One  thing  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  spite  of  the  splendid  efforts  of  Weil,  Noldeke,  Sprenger,  Sir  William  Muir,  and  others,  new 
questions  and  difficulties  crop  up  in  the  old  fields,  whilst  the  most  important  episodes  in  the 
career  of  the  founder  of  Islam  absorb  the  student's  search-light  rather  than  reflect  it.  For 
instance,  students  as  well  as  others,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement,  are  content  to  look  upon  the 
chief  factor  in  the  missionary  power  of  the  Arab  prophet  as  a  frenzy  or  nervous  affection, 
which  assumed  the  form  of  fits.  The  historical  evidence  for  this  belief  is,  however,  exceed 
ingly  slender. 

What  is  the  interest  we  take  in  the  history  of  Islam  ?  If  the  dawn  of  a  new  religion  is  an 
event  of  importance,  that  of  a  monotheistic  one  demands  the  closest  attention.  The  chief 
questions  aro  whether  it  arose  spontaneously,  or  whether  we  can  follow  up  its  development 
from  its  very  beginnings.  These  doubts  are  only  too  often  set  aside  with  the  phrase  :  "  Islam, 
arose  in  the  light  of  history,  and  its  importance  for  our  recognition  of  the  origin  of  religion  is 
therefore  very  great."  This  is,  however,  a  double  delusion.  Islam  is  not  an  entirely  spontaneous 
growth,  and  though  it  came  to  life  in  historical  times  (and  in  not  very  remote  ones  either),  the 
circumstances  accompanying  its  birth  are  hidden  in  impenetrable  darkness.  Of  the  mass  of 
material  handed  down  by  professional  Moslirn  makers  of  history  only  a  very  small  quantity  is 
of  any  scientific  value. 

Another  favourite  idea  is  that  the  prophetship  of  Muhammad  furnishes  us  with  a  reliable 
image  of  Biblical  prophetism,  and  allows  us  to  peep  into  the  inner  working  of  their  calling. 
This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  If  we  place  the  characteristic  features  of  both  side  by  side, 
the  points  they  have  in  common,  as  well  as  the  differences,  will  soon  become  apparent.  The 
main  point -is  enthusiasm,  with  which  were  combined  moral  courage  and  self-denial.  The  first 
difference  is  that  of  degree.  Whilst  with  the  prophets  these  qualities  remained  stationary 
during  the  whole  of  their  careers,  they  diminished  in  Muhammad  in  proportion  to  his  increas 
ing  influence.  Biblical  prophets  had  no  policy  of  their  own,  whilst  Muhammad's  attitude 
during  the  Medinian  period  of  his  life  was  largely  political.  "  Obedience  to  Allah  and  His 
Prophet"  is  the  watchword  of  all  those  years,  but  since  the  former  was  only  present  in  abstracio, 
this  meant  obedience  to  the  Prophet  alone.  And  he  was  very  exacting  in  this  mutter.  Finallv, 
in  contradiction  to  his  predecessors  he  did  not  trouble  about  the  nature  of  the  means  lie 
employed,  so  long  as  they  enabled  him  to  achieve  his  aim,  and  in  several  cases  did  he  not 
flinch  from  distorting  the  truth. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Muhammad  is  a  most  interesting  personage,  and  probably  the  most 
suitable  man  his  country  could  have  produced  for  this  great  monotheistic  reaction  against  a 
decaying  paganism.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  we  study  the  work  of  his  life.  We  can.  do  him 
more  justice,  if  we  measure  him  according  to  the  moral  standard  of  his  age  and  country.  There  is 
•absolutely  nothing  superhuman  in  him.  The  important  lesson  to  be  derived  from  Islam  is  to 
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g-:>e  how  the  great  teachings  of  the  Bible  worked  themselves  through  a  ehannelof  very  ordinary 
i;!ay  into  a  broad  and  living-  stream.  The  Qordn,  the  text-book  of  Islam,  is  in  reality  nothing 
hut  a  counterfeit  of  the  Bible.  Its  chaotic  condition  is  in  some  way  indicative  of  its  contents. 
It  ,8  full  of  points  not  yet  used  for  the  stndy  of  the  life  of  its  author,  and  of  problems  as  yet 
utuhscussed,  and  which  I  by  no  means  claim  to  have  exhausted.  Future  students  of  the 
Qt>r<2><  will  no  doubt  unearth  Tuore  interesting  maUer. 

iri  concluding  these  brief  preliminary  remarks  1  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  and  India  Office  Libraries  for  the  loan  of  their  books 
and  MSS..  tu  the  Council  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society  fur  the  distinction  conferred  on  the 
v,",rk  by  their  publication  of  it,  and  to  Pro*:.  T.  W .  "Rhy:<  Davids  for  the  kindly  interest  he 
took  [u  the  same. 

"London,  C27rt  December  1001  H, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  QORAN. 

IBN  RHALD0N   on  the  miraculous  character  of  the  Qoran  —  Definitions  of  Islam  and  Qoran  — 

Translations —  Muhammed,  auihor,    but    not  editor,  of  the  Qonrn  —  Maxim  of  "Abrogation" 

Meaning   of  the  term   "Arabic  Qoran"--  Qoran,  the  "Speech"  of  Allah  —  Transcendental  character 
•yf  the  Qoran  —  Qoran  encourages  study  —  The  "seven  readings"  —  Was  Muhammed  able  to  write? 
Note  I.  —  Islam. 

„     IT.  —  The  terms  for  Logos  in  the  Qoran. 

,,     III.  —  Ibn  Hazam  on  the  transcendental  character  of  the  Qoran. 

ion  Khaldun,  •  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened  critics  of  the  Moslim  religion  and 
history,  defines  the  Qoran  in  the  following  words  :— 

-Know  that  the  greatest,  the  most  sublime  and  best  accredited  miracle  is  the  noble  Qoran  which 
was  revealed  to  our  Prophet.  Miracles,  which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  do  not  usually  occur 
simultaneously  with  a  prophet's  inspirations,  but,  as  is  well  known,  follow  in  the  wake  of  his  annunciation. 
The  Qoran,  however,  is  inspiration  given  exclusively  to  Muhammed,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  miracle, 
Bringing  its  own  credentials,  and  requiring  no  external  verification  as  is  the  case  with  miracles 
performed  by  other  prophets.  No  better  guarantee  can  be  given  than  the  identity  of  the  test  itself  with 
rhe  thing  tested,  and  it  was  this  to  which  the  Prophet  alluded  in  the  words  :  •  A  prophet  is  only  he 
who  brings  such  signs  as  are  believed  in  by  men.  The  inspiration  granted  to  me  is  of  such  character. 
*nd  I  therefore  hope  that  the  number  of  my  followers  will  increase  until  the  Day  of  Resurrection.' 

••With  these  words  the  Prophet  wished  to  convey,  that  a  miracle  of  so  manifest  and  convincing 
a  character,  while  being  revelation,  must  necessarily  increase  the  number  of  True  Believers,  and  this  is 
what  he  terms  'Community  of  Followers.' 

"All  this  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Qoran   is  of  all  divine  books  the  only  one  communicated  to-, 
;;.  prophet  by  word  of  mouth,  standing  as  it  does  with  regard  to  its  verbal  endowment  in  contrast  to  the   ) 
"fora,  the  Gospel  and  other  heavenly  books,  which  their  prophetic  authors  received  in  the  form  of  ideas.   / 
Then   when   returning  into  the  state  of  ordinary  life,  they  expressed  those  ideas  in  common  language,   I 
and  could  therefore  not  claim  any  superhuman  power.     Our  Prophet,  like  others,   received  ideas  from  / 
Allah,  as   we   may   conclude  from  many  traditions,  but  he  alone  rendered  Allah's  words,  when  stating 
that  the  Qoran  was  communicated  to  him  orally,  in  the  following  manner  (Qor.   Ixxv.    16-17)  :  'Do  I 
not  move  thy  tongue  thereby  to  hasten  it,1  it  is  for  us  to  collect  and  discourse  on  it  (the  Qoran).' 

"These  two  verses  were  revealed,  because  Muhammed  used  to  hasten  to  imbibe  the  [new]  revela 
tions  for  fear  of  forgetting  them,  and  because  he  was  anxious  to  know  them  by  heart.  Allah  then 
spared  him  that  trouble  in  the  revelation  (xv.  9)  :  '  Verily,  we  have  sent  down  the  Reminder,  and 
verily  we  will  guard  it.'  This  is  what  guarding2  means,  being  one  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
Qoran,  but  not  as  the  general  public  understands  the  term,2  while  distorting  it  from  its  true  meaning. 

"There  are  many  verses  which  prove  that  the  Qoran  was  communicated  to  Muhammed  in  the  | 
"rai  way,  so  that  no  one  can  imitate  one  Sura.  No  greater  miracle  was  vouchsafed  to  our  Prophet 
than  the  Qoran  and  the  manner  in  which  it  attracted  the  Arabs,  and  caused  them  to  rally  round  it.  If 
^iie  were  to  spend  all  that  is  on  earth,  one  could  not  unite  their  hearts,  but  Allah  has  accomplished  it, 
and  then  wilt  find  unmistakeably  what  I  wished  to  establish  that  the  Qoran  furnishes  irresistible 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  Prophet  over  others/'3 

1  Cj.  S&ra  xx.  113.  2  Alhafz  is  commonly  interpreted  by  "learning  by  heart,"  see  below. 

3  Prolegomena,  ed.  Quatremere,  Notes  et  Extmitu,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  171.  sqq. 


GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  QORAN 


Briefly  stated  in  Ibn  Khaldun's  opinion  the  Qorfm  is  the  result  of  miraculous  revelation  accorded 
to  Muhammed  exclusively,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  no  other  human  being  was  or  will  ever  be  able 
to  boast  of  a  similar  privilege.  However  orthodox  such  reasoning  may  sound,  there  is  one  important 
item  missing  which  at  once  shows  its  author's  standpoint  with  regard  to  the  great  question  whether  th- 
Qoran  is  created  or  eternal.  In  the  course  of  the  following  researches  we  shall  have  to  consider  thi- 
— question  which  for  long  has  stirred  the  Moslim  world  to  its  very  depths. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  human  race  style  themselves  Muhammedans,  i.  f.,  followers  of  the  creed 
that  Allah  is  a  unique  Being  who  sent  Muhammed  as  the  "Seal"  or  last  of  the  prophets  to  invite  th'. 
whole  world  to  believe  in  Him.  The  believers  in  this  creed  have  for  many  centuries  not  been  confined 
to  one  people,  but  comprise  children  of  many  nations  and  races.  The  cradle  of  the  Muhammedai 
religion  which  now  bears  so  universal  a  character,  stood  in  a  small  territory  in  the  uor-th-west  of  tin 
Arabian  peninsula,  called  the  Hijaz,  a  province  important  from  the  earliest  ages  as  one  of  the  commer 
cial  high  roads  for  the  gold  and  incense  trade  between  South  Arabia  and  the  northern  countries. 

Considered  as  a  church  the  Muharumedan  religion  is  called  l^ldm*-  which  means  "Perfect 
•Submission, "and  the  Believers  are  described  as  Moxlhns.  An  originally  small  number  of  the  Moslim-. 
has,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteen  centuries  of  the  existence  of  the  creed,  grown  to  a  multitude,  and  is. 
to  all  appearance,  still  growing.  It  requires,  therefore,  but  little  knowledge  of  universal  history  t-. 
perceive  that  the  origin  and  development  of  Islam  must  be  of  unusual  significance,  and  that  ;* 
movement  productive  of  such  gigantic  results,  must  b<:  more  than  accidental,  particularly  if  VM 
consider  that  it  spread  e\en  more  rapidly  than  Christianity. 

A  traveller  in  the  east  will  probably  obtain  a  false  conception  of  the  original  nature  of  Islam, 
because  its  present  condition  differs  materially  from  that,  owing  to  the  many  sects  into  which  it  has 
been  divided,  and  also  to  customs  and  rites  influenced  by  historical,  geographical,  and  ethnographical 
circumstances.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  a  religious  system,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries 
must  have  departed;  from  its  primary  simplicity,  [t  is  therefore  necessary  for  any  one  anxious  t.<  • 
obtain  a  true  idea  of  the  tenets  of  the  Moslim  belief,  to  study  the  history  of  its  origin,  even  though 
he  have  opportunities  of  watching  the  daily  life  and  the  performances  of  religious  rites  hi  Moslim 
countries.  These  tenets  are  laid  down  in  a  book  styled  the  Qoran5  which  is  written  in  the  Arabic 
language.  This  book,  although  first  revealed  to  a  single  individual  for  the  use  of  a  small  community. 
now  belongs  to  the  world's  literature  and  is  translated  into  numerous  other  languages.  It  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  chapters  called  Sura*6  which  are  so  peculiarly  arranged  that  the  longest, 
although  not  the  oldest,  stands  at  the  beginning  and  the  shortest  at  the  end.  The  Moslim  church,  at 
a  very  early  epoch,  adopted  this  arrangement  for  political  reasons  as  the  official  one.  and  allowed  th. 
chronological  order,  as  far  as  could  then  be  ascertained,  as  well  as  variations  of  the  text,  to  fall  inti, 
oblivion.  For  historical  research  the  chronological  order  is,  of  course,  the  only  one  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Attempts  to  restore  the  same  were,  indeed,  initiated  shortly  after  the  compilation  of  tin 
book  had  been  completed  both  as  regards  whole  Suras  and  portions  of  such,  and  were  continued  untH 
very  recently.  Many  questions  have  been  solved  by  the  improved  methods  of  Occidental  criticism,  but 
more  remains  obscure,  and  for  many  there  is  little  hope  of  ever  finding  a  satisfactory  answer. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  Qoran  represents  the  Bible  of  Islam.  Placing  the  Qoran  side  bv 
side  with  the  Bible  for  the  sake  of  finding  points  of  resemblance  between  both,  we  soon  see  that  thes.;- 
are  limited  to  the  circumstance  that  thev  each  form  the  Holy  Writ  for  large,  masses  of  Believers, 


«  See  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

fi  As  to  the  etymology  of  sura  the  Arab  authors  have  built  np  a  number  of  theories  none  of  -which  is,  however, 
satisfactory  (see  Itq&n,  p.  121).  This  nlso  applies  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Noldeke  (and  universally  adopted),  that 
the  word  is  identical  with  Hebr.  sTu'rdh,  "row"  (Gescli.  d.  Qor.  p.  24).  Noldeke  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
term  is  already  used  in  Meoean  revelations,  when  Muhammed  hardly  expected  to  see  any  of  them  put  down  in  <t  book. 
What  could  have  induced  him,  then,  to  use  such  a  term  't  Just  as  the  meaning  of  svra  runs  parallel  to  what  th* 
Jews  call  sldr&h  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  also  a  corruption  based  on  misreading  of  the  latter.  More  instances  of  th<? 
same  kind  will  be  given  below.  The  question  is  therefore  connected  with  the  other,  whether  Muhammed  was  abk 
to  read. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  ISLAM  AND  QOEAN 


With  regard  to  the  infinitely  more  complicated  questions  connected  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament* 
\ve  should  expect  to  be  in  a  more  favourable  position  as  concerns  the  Qoran  i'or  reasons  which  at  once 
indicate  the  vast  differences  between  the  latter  and  the  Bible.  Firstly,  the  Qoran  was  entirely 
composed  in  the  first  hah'  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  present  era,  and  is  therefore  many  centuries 
vounger  than  the  latest  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  Secondly,  it  has  hut  one  author,  and  tin- 
whole  period  of  the  production  of  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed  scarcely  extends  over  twenty 
years.  Thirdly,  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  sundry  revelations  were  made  by  men  who  had 
witnessed  the  first  delivery  of  most  of  them,  and  finally  the  book  was  hardly  finished  when  it  was 
covered  with  a  mass  of  explanatory  traditions  and  lengthy  commentaries.7 

The  conflux  of  so  many  favourable  circumstances  should  justify  us  in  concluding  that  hardly  any 
critical  question  dealing  with  the  Qoran  is  left  open.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
assistance  offered  by  the  explanatory  traditions  just  mentioned  keeps  within  narrow  bounds  and 
does  not  even  satisfy  linguistic  demands.  A  large  number  of  them  arc  quite  untrustworthy.  It  is 
therefore  safest  to  Itt  the  Qoran  explain  itself,8  and  this  we  will  endeavour  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  following  researches.  References  will,  of  course,  be  made  occasionally  to  some  of 
die  most  renowned  historical,  traditional,  and  exegetical  works  illustrative  of  incidents  to  which 
many  revelations  owe  their  existence,  and  also  to  the  manner  in  which  prominent  Moslim  theologians 
interpreted  the  principal  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  revelations.9 

ft  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Arabs,  taken  as  a  people,  were  the  last  Semitic  tribe  to  exchange 
paganism  for  the  belief  in  One  God.  It  is,  however,  not  this  circumstance  which  we  have 
to  discuss  here,  but  rather  the  reason  why  this  occurred  so  late.  The  fault  certainly  did  not  lie 
in  the  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  monotheistic  belief.  Arabs  had  not  only  for  centuries  previously 
been  continually  in  contact  with  inonotheists,  but  their  country  became  in  the  course  of  time  more  and 
more  narrowed  in  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.10  A  lively  commercial  intercourse  existed  with  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  even  Byzantium.  Sundry  northern  tribes  had  embraced 
Christianity  (probably  Nestorian),  and  fought  under  the  banners  of  Greek  Emperors  against  the 
Persians.  In  South  Arabia  Christians  were  to  be  found  as  early  as  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
.ludaism  had  even  made  greater  progress  through  the  conversion  of  a  royal  house.  Jews  lived 
in  the  whole  north-west  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Medina,  and  the  surroundings  of  this  city  were  in 
the  bands  of  the  Jewish  clans.11  Jewish  influence  was  so  great  in  Medina  that  many  Arab  families  not 
only  accepted  this  faith  but  freely  intermarried  with  Jews.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  in  the  Hijaz,  which  here  chiefly  comes  into  consideration,  only  the  country  around  Mecca 
where  no  Jews  and  very  lew  Christians  existed  —  these  few  moreover  living  in  very  humble  positions 
—  was  kept  free  from  the  influence  of  followers  of  monotheistic  beliefs. 

Meanwhile  the  reverence  for  the  national  deities  was  already  on  the  wane  everywhere  in  Arabia. 
Mecca  included.  In  places  with  a  settled  population  of  agriculturists  or  growers  of  palm-trees  one  of 
the  two  monotheistic  forms  of  belief  was  predominant.  The  spiritual  tension  produced  in  many  minds 
by  the  decay  of  the  old  faith  found  in  those  places  a  solatium  either  in  Judaism  or  Christianity  which 
goes  far  to  explain  why  Islam  was  slow  in  taking  root  there.  The  state  of  things  in  Mecca  was. 
however,  different.  Open  intrusion  of  alien  views  of  belief  was  not  tolerated  in  this  city  for  various 
reasons.  Spontaneous  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  was.  therefore,  not  to  be  expected  in  a  place 
which  sheltered  the  ancient  national  sanctuary  of  the  Ka'ba,  which  not  only  gave  it  a  theocratic 
predominance  over  a  large  area,  but  was  also  a  veritable  source  of  material  gain.  For  these  reasons 

7  Itq.  908  sqq.  gives  a  classification  of  the  oldest    commentators,  beginning  with  Muhammed's   own  friends  and 
tlicir  successors.     Ibid-  918  to  954,  see  traditions  on  explanatory  remarks  handed  down  on  behalf  of  Muhammed 
himself.     In  many  cases  Al  Suyuti  enters  into  a  criticism  of  these  annotations. 

8  See  Sprengor,  Das  Lebene  u.  d.  Lehr  d.  Muh.'s  I.  p.  xiii. 

9  Itq.  893,  propaedeutic*  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Qoran,  which  necessitates  the  acquaintance  with  fifteen  different 
subjects. 

1C  See  the  verses  in  I.  Hish.  p.  293  ;  Wellhausen,  Reste,  2nd  ed.  p.  238,  rem.  1. 
11  See  Rev.  Et.  J.   vii.  p.  169  aqq. 
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MAXIMS  OF   ABROGATION. 


hope  of  obtaining  a  version  in  which  all  the  mysteries  of  the  book  should  be  explained,  the  fault  lies 
with  the  author  alone.  In  the  first  place  we  are  not  able  to  gauge  the  real  signification  of  many  words 
in  use  at  that  time,  and  which  have  been  embodied  in  the  QorAn.  Secondlv,  our  knowledge  of  the 
language  does  not  enable  us  to  grasp  all  the  idioms  of  an  orator  who  purposely  used  uncommon  as 
well  as  foreign  words,  and  who  also  changed  the  meanings  of  Arabic  words  or  of  such  differing  in 
dialect. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  manifold  difficulties  repel  rather  than 
encourage  the  study  of  the  Qoran,  especially  as  it  is  monotonous  to  read  in  spite  of  its  bombastic 
rhetoric.  The  later  and  longer  chapters  in  particular  are  indescribably  tedious,  and  offer  a  hard  task 
even  to  the  most  enthusiastic  student.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  researches  into  the  Qoran  are 
at  present  more  than  duly  supplanted  by  other  branches  of  Arabic  literature.  Yet  there  is  much  to 
be  done  in  this  field.  The  sources,  in  particular,  from  which  Muhammed  drew,  have  not  yet  all  been 
discovered.  Only  by  investigation  will  it  be  possible  to  understand,  how  an  intelligent  man  with  a 
training  gained  autodidactically  and  by  stealth,  was  able  to  create  from  the  fragments  of  older  creeds 
not  only  a  new  one,  but  also  to  endow  it  with  many  features  of  a  universal  religion.  It  is  the 
monotheistic  basis  which  secures  a  prolonged  existence  to  the  frail  building  in  spite  of  many 
prophecies  to  the  contrary.  Never  has  a  people  been  led  more  rapidly  to  civilization,  such  as  it  was, 
than  were  the  Arabs  through  Islam.  We  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  them  for  the  preservation  and 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  treasures  of  Hellenic  wisdom,  but  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  Arabs 
would  ever  have  trodden  the  paths  of  science,  had  they  not  been  forced  to  do  so  by  the  Qoran. 

Although  Muhammed  is  the  author  of  the  Qoran  he  did  not  leave  it  to  his  disciples  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  but  in  fragments  of  various  lengths  on  all  kinds  of  writing  material.  Now  the  question 
arises  whether  he  was  prevented  by  death  from  compiling  the  revelations  into  a  book,  or  whether 
he  purposely  omitted  to  do  so,  preferring  to  entrust  them  to  the  piety  and  memory  of  the  faithful.  The 
latter  appears  more  probable  for  several  reasons.  The  amount  of  the  revelations  themselves  are 
so  frequently  styled  "Book"  in  the  Qoran  that  Muhammed  seems  to  have  deemed  any  special 
arrangement  superfluous,  and  he  took  no  steps  to  ensure  such  being  made  when  he  felt  his  death 
approaching.™  A  more  important  reason  was  Muhammed's  wish  to  leave  himself  freedom  to  alter  or 
suppress  verses  which  became  unsuited  to  changing  circumstances.  The  advisability  of  such  procedure 
must  —  and  this  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  systematic  manner  in  which  Muhammed  acted  from 
the  outset  —  have  dawned  upon  him  at  a  very  early  epoch,  as  even  in  one  of  the  first  revelations  he 
inserted  a  clause  alluding  to  words  which  Allah  might  have  caused  him  to  forget."  Now  this  may 
appear  mere  cant,  if  nothing  worse,  particularly  as  Muhammed  on  two  other  occasions  endeavoured 
to  justify  his  action  by  special  revelations  (Q.  xvi.  103  ;  ii.  100).  Yet  if  looked  at  more  closely, 
the  liberty  which  the  Prophet  reserved  to  himself  of  abrogating  some  revelations  in  favour  of  others 
is  so  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Islam,  that  Believers  must  regard  it 
as  a  divine  institution.  The  ritual  of  the  Moslim  church,  following  the  example  of  the  Christians 
(e.  g.,  S.  Matth.  xv.  11),  is  built  upon  the  rules  of  abrogating  and  reforming  such  laws  and  customs 
practised  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  pagan  Arabs,  as  either  favoured  pagan  interests,  or  were  incompa 
tible  with  the  life  in  Arabia.  Of  those  primarily  retained  to  assist  in  forming  a  ritual,  many  were 
also  eventually  abrogated  and,  from  political  motives,  replaced  by  others,  Muhammed  being  ignorant 
of  the  differences  between  Biblical  precepts  and  rites,  or  customs  of  Eabbinical  origin.  The  explana 
tions  Moslim  theologians  offer  for  such  measures  is  simply  this,  that  Allah,  when  giving  precepts  to 

because  it  gives  everything  the  general  reader  requires,  and  in  the  most  attractive  form.  The  notes  attached  to  it 
form  a  valuable  appendix.  For  more  critical  purposes  the  Qoran  will  always  have  to  be  read  in  the  original. 

16  See  the  well  known  tradition  Shahrast,  p.  11. 

17  S.   Ixxxvii.   6  (see  below    Ch.  III.);  xvi.  103;  ii.  100.     Tho  commentators  (Al  Baghawi)  on  the  last  quoted 
passage  admit  that  the  heathens  (Al  Beidh.  adds :  and  the  Jews)  had  said  that  Muhammed  one  day  commanded  a 
thing  which  he  forbade  the  next  day,  and  commanded  the  opposite.     Sprenger,  III.  p.  xxxvi.,  only  makes  weak 
ness  of  memory  and  negligence  on  the  part  of  Muhammed's  followers  responsible  for  occasional  omissions,  but 
the  three  verses  quoted  leave  no  doubt,  that  it  was  done  on  purpose.     See  also  Bokh.  X.  46. 
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certain  peoples,  bad  already  made  up  his  mind  to  abrogate  the  same  after  a  certain  period.18  The 
alleviation  of  the  ancient  vendetta^  by  allowing  a  fine,  the  abolishment  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabebath,  the 
re-direction  ol'  the  Qiblu  from  -Jerusalem  to  Mecca,20  the  adoption  and  subsequent  revocation  of  the 
fast  of  AshurdJ*1  are  statutes  entirely  different  in  origin  and  gravity,  but  thus  placed  on  the  same 
level.  Of  the  attitude  of  the  Christians  towards  such  theories  no  account  is  to  be  found,  but  the 
objections  of  the  Jews  were  set  at  naught  by  the  contention  that  they  had  themselves  made  alterations 
in  the  law.  The  substitution  of  certain  Qorauic  verses  for  others  better  suited  tu  the  circumstances 
was  therefore  warranted  to  some  extent  by  precedent.  AY  hen  reproaching  the  Jews  for  altering  their 
law,  Muharnmed  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  had  been  done  on  the  basis  of  tradition  with  a  tendency 
to  make  the  ritual,  if  anything,  more  strict  rather  than  otherwise,  while  his  own  natklt  was  chiefly 
dictated  by  reasons  of  policy  or  unforeseen  events.  At  any  rate  an  acquaintance  witli  the  rules  of 
abrogation  is  incumbent  on  every  Muslim,  as  it  forms  u  special  branch  of  Qoranic  lore. 

When  the  Prophet  died  the  possibility  of  change  in  the  revelations  ceased,  and  the  Moslims 
were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  one  volume  all  they  could  collect  either  from  the 
fragments  mentioned  above,  or  from  their  own  recollections.  A\  lien  they  had  accomplished  this 
they  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  tangible  Testament  •  —  a  guide  for  future  generations.  The 
Qoran  was  the  Palladium  which  accompanied  the  armies,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  role  it 
played  in  the  battle  of  Siflin  (A.  11.  o7)  between  the  Khalif  Aliy  and  Muawiya,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
to  recogni/e  its  importance.  Although  the  appeal  of  the  latter  to  the  sacred  book  was  vague,  and 
contributed  but  little  to  the  settlement  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  and  his 
lieutenant,  which  was  personal  rather  than  religious,  the  mere  aspect  of  the  IJook  was  suflicient  to 
compel  submission  even  from  the  head  of  the  state.23 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  many  essential  parts  of  the  Qoran  was  soon  apparent.  It  was 
written  in  the  vernacular,  and  frequently  styled  by  the  author  "Plain  Arabic.  Qoran.''23  This  assurance 
should  have  been  superfluous,  if  the  book  had  been  composed  in  plain  Arabic  :  yet  it  is  repeated  three 
times.  In  reality  much  that  is  in  it  is  not  Arabic24  at  all.  and  this  does  not  apply  to  the  vocabulary 
alone. 

18  Ibn   alNahhfis  (died  338  H.),   •j^i^Jl,   •.wUJlujUS'  fol.  1,  introduces  his   work  thus:    The  differences  between 
abrogation    (  ,^-JJl)  and  innovation  (\&d\\  consists  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  former  restricts  people  from  things 

that  had  been  lawful  before,  and  permits  what  had  been  unlawful,  with  a  view  to  benefit  mankind.  It  was  known  to 
Allah  already  at  the  time  of  command  that  He  would  abrogate  it  after  a  certain  period.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
alteration  of  the  Qibla  from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca,  further  with  Qor.  Iviii.  13,  with  the  law  of  Sabbath,  which  was 
not  binding  for  other  nations.  —  Very  minutely  and  (as  Noldeke  has  already  remarked),  in  an  exaggerating  manner, 
the  subject  of  naskh  is  discussed  in  Jt'jdn  (pp.  514  to  527).  Al  Suyuti  distinguishes  live  questions  with  several  sub- 
divisons,  and  also  mentions  the  protest  of  the  Jews  agai-nst  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  lad<J.  (p.  515).  Similar 
are  the  remarks  of  Ibn  Hazm  on  the  same  subject  •  ^(jJl^ti/  (ed.  Bulaq  1301  together  with  the^Ju^j  of  Jalftlaiu) 

II.  p.  169  :  "The  naslch  assumed  the  character  of  divine  law,  as  among  some  branches  of  Adam's  descendants  it  was 
considered  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister,  and  besides  this,  working  on  Sabbatli  was  forbidden,  but  this  law  is 
now  abrogated  by  Islam." 

»  Qor.  ii.  173-175  .  2e  Qor.  ii.  138-9  ;  v.  98. 

21  Itq&n,  515  ;  523  ;   Muslim,  I.  p.  310  sq.     Urwa  describes  the  Ashm-u  as  having  been  observed  by  the  Qoreish, 
but  see  Sprenger,  III.  53  rem.  Muslim,  Hid.  corrects  the  statement  just  mentioned  saying  that  the  Ashura  was  a  day 
reverentially  kept  by  the   Jews  (with  another  lauad  see  Bokh.  ed.  Krehl  I.  472).     According  to  Tabari  p.  1287,  who 
mentions  no  authorities,  the  Jews  celebrated  it   "in  remembrance  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt."      Another  instance  of 
abrogation  with  regard  to  fasting  sec  Qor.  ii.  ISO  sq.,  and  Muslim,  Hid.  p.  315. 

22  See  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chcdifen,  I.  p.  227- 

2S  Not  until  the  narrative   period  (see  ch.  V.),   but  then   rather  frequently.     The  oldest  passage  is  xxvi.  195. 
The   phrase    occurs    particularly  often   at   the   beginning   of   Stras,  c.   g.,   xljii.  1  ;  xli.  2,  44;  xii.  2  ;  xlii.  5,  etc. 

S.  xiii-  37  I.XJ  jf  U^A-  .  The  definition  of  Al  Ashari  (Kit.  al  Luma'.  C/.  Spitta,  Al  Ash  art,  p.  86)  p.  126  with  regard  to 
Qor.  sxxix.  29.  j£*i  t  V*J  I  &  Ub  J*  ^  j^>\ij»"^  1^5  "  in  the  undistortcd  language  of  the  unlearned 


j 

mass"  is  orthodox  rather  than  critical.     See  also  Ilq.  pp.  281,  315.  The  commentaries  furnish  innumerable  cages  of 
the  contrary. 

«  liq.  p.  315, 


THE  SPEECH    OF   ALLAH. 


It'  the  revelations  were  delivered  in  "plain  Arabic,"25  and  yet  many  of  them  remained  unintelli 
gible,  this  was  evidently  designed  as  a  further  proof  of  their  divine  origin.     The  dogmatic  portions  in 
particular  continued  obscure,   owing  chiefly  to  the  large  number  of  foreign  words  and  new  meanings 
pressed  into  service.     In  many  cases  sayings,  actions,  customs,  decisions,  arid  even  the  silence  of  JVluham- 
med  were  quoted  to  suit  emergencies,  and  in  this  way   arose  the  traditional   supplement  of  the  Qoran 
which  is  called  Sunna,  and  which  is   regarded  as  authoritative  by  the   majority  of  the  Moslim   world. 
Political    differences,    combined    with    the    formation  of   religious    sects,    were    productive   of   views 
which  disagreed  even  on  fundamental  doctrines.    The  following  will  serve  as  an  instance.    In  one  of  the 
earliest  revelations  (Ixxxv.  "21")  Muharnmed  speaks  of  the  "Noble  Qoran  on  a  well    preserved    tablet." 
Theological  controversies  arose  in  connection   with  this  sentence,   and  one  of  the  most  important  dealt 
with  the  question:  was  the  Qoran  created,    or  was  it  [an]  eternal   [attribute]  ?   The    orthodox    school 
maintained  the  latter  theory,    whilst  a  class  of   men  with  philosophical  training  —  the  Mu'tazilites  _ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  besides  Allah  no  other  denial  Being  could  exist.     They  therefore  declared 
the  Qoran  to  be  created.    This,  of  course,  caused  a  great  stir  among  those  who  held  that  the  divine  cha 
racter  of  the  Qorari  was    impaired  by  such  a  theory,   and  with   the  aid  of   the   official  authorities  the 
latter  party  ultimately  remained  victorious.     How  the  supporters  of  the  dogma  of  the  non-creation  of 
the  Qoran   came  to  form  their    theory   is  well  illustrated  by  an  abstract  from  one  of  the  most  popular 
manuals    of    Sunnite  beliefs,   and    is    as  follows-6  :    And  He  whose  Highness    is    great  speaks    with 
one  Speech^;  this  is  an  attribute  [to  Him]  from  eternity;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  letters  and  sounds. 
It  is  [further]  an  attribute  which  repudiates  silence  and  bane  whilst  Allah  the  most  High  speaks  with 
it  commanding,  prohibiting  and  narrating;    and  the  Qoran  is  the  Speech  of  Allah  not  created  ^  whilst 
written  in  our  copies,  preserved  in  our  hearts,29  and  recited30  with  our  tongues,  heard  with  our  ears, 
and  is  not  a  [transient]  state  in  this  [attribute]."  —  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
trying  to  demonstrate  philosophically  what  had  already  been  laid   down  dogmatically.     The  Qoran  is 
the  Speech  of  Allah,  and  this  Speech  is  so  closely  connected  with  His  nature  that  to  declare  it  an  item 
of  creation    and    consequently   perishable  seemed  to  the  orthodox  school  to    clash  with  very   essential 
doctrines  of  the  Qoran  which  repeatedly  asserts  the  "truth"   and  "perfection"   of  the  Speech  of  Allah.31 
What  makes  the  dogma  of  the  eternity  of  the  Qoran  remarkable  is  that  Abul  Hasan  Al  Ash'ari, 
the  man  who  may  be  called  its  father  (died  32-i  H.  in  Baghdad),  after  having  been  an  ardent  follower 
of  the  Mu'tazilite  school,  suddenly  changed  his  attitude,  and  adopted  the  opposite  view.32     This  cir 
cumstance  as  well  as  the  general  victory  this  theory  subsequently  gained  through  Al  Gha/ali,33  the 
greatest  genius  of  Moslim  scholastics,   shows  that   it  would  be  rash  to  stamp  the  dogma   of  the  non- 
creation  of  the   Qoran  as  a  mere   fad   of  orthodoxy.     In  reality  there  is  very  little  religious  feeling 

26  Lri-J"*  °f'  Sprenger,  II.  p.  352,  Tern.  2. 

2<5  Najm'uddin  Abu  Hafs  Omar  b.  Muhammcd  al  Nasafi  (1088-1142)  ed.  W.  Cureton,  London,  1842,  p.  2.  The 
treatise  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Macdonald  in  the  American  Journ.  of  8em.it.  Languages  and 
Lit.  Vol.  XII.  p.  Ill  sqq. 

27  Not    "word''    as   generally   translated,    which  is   rather  Biblical.     Cf.    Is.    xl.    8.     See    also  note    II.     Al 
Nasafi's  follows  here  the  Asharite  doctrine  which  is  vigorously  combated  by  Ibn  Hazm,  Al  Milal,  f.  151V0. 

28  In  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings  Sa'd  alDin  Al  TaftazAni  (died  721  .11.},  the  commentator  of  Al  Nasafi's 
work,  explains  this  as  follows  (fol.  25™)  :   According-  to  the  teachings  of  the  Doctors  the   Qoran  follows  the  Speech 
of  Allfih.    It  is  to  be  said  '  the  Qoran  is  the  Speech  of  Alliih  which  (the  latter)  is  not  created,'  b  ut  it  must  not  be  said 
;  the  Qoran  (itself)  is  not  created,'  lest  some  one  might  too  hastily  think  that  the  transport  of  the  Qoran  into  sounds 
and  letters  is  without  beginning,  as  the  school  of  Hanbal  (founder  of  the  most  reactionary  of  the  four  high  schools) 
assumes  ....  He  who  says  that  the  Speech  (of  Allah)  is  created,  negatives  Allah  the  A  Imighty. 

»  With  this  the  words  of  Ibn  Khaldun  (p.  2)   must  be  contrasted.    Al  Ispahani  in  his  Kit&l  Muh&darai  al'aclMr 
(fol.  315VO)  says  that  Omar  gave  hundred  Dinars  to  every  one  who  knew  the  Qoran  by  heart. 

w»  Prof.  Macdonald  translates  :  "repeated"  which  would  be  jj^°  in  Arabic  ;  Al  TaftazAni  has,  however,  ^J-** 


"  read,"  which  is  not  only  much  more  appropriate,  but  belongs  to  the   root  of  dlr5.     Still   better  would   b- 
"" 


"confessed." 


"  Qor.  vii.  133  ;  «.  120  ;  x.  3G  ;  xl.  6.  32  Sce  Kremer,  Qexhichte  der  hcrrsch.  Id.  pp.   35  and  128 

53  Ibid.  p.  45,  Al  Ghazali  Aqlda  ;  cf.  II  jam,  p.  43. 
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in  it  at  all,  but  it  is  the  result  of  so  one-sided  and  exaggerated  a  development  of  the  monotheistic  idea, 
that  it  all  but  touches  the  other  extreme.  Neither  is  the  identification  —  according  to  the  Asharite 
doctrine  the  juxtaposition  —  of  the  Speech  of  Allah  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  Islam.  On  the  con 
trary  it  actually  departs  from  the  pure  monotheism  as  preached  by  Muhammed,  and  is  indeed  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  transplantation  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  which  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  caused  so  much  bitter  strife  within  the  Church,  on  Islamic  soil.  It  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  Muhammed  should  have  become  acquainted  with  it  both  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  interpretations.  By  introducing  it  in  the  Qoran  under  not  less  than  three  names34  he 
has  shown  distinctly  how  to  deal  with  a  hypostasis  of  the  divinity  which  appeared  desirable  enough 
to  be  introduced  as  a  spiritual  constituent  of  his  theology  whilst,  being  but  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  Allah, 
it  could  be  accorded  the  rank  of  a  created  being. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  exalted  origin  of  the  Qoran,  Moslim  theology  has  developed  the  theory  of 
the  I'jaz,  viz.,  the  esoteric  quality  of  the  Qoran  to  exclude  any  other  being  beside  Muhammed  from  being 
favoured  with  the  power  of  producing  a  similar  book  or  even  part  of  it.  The  theory  rests  on  a  series 
of  revelations  in  which  unbelievers  both  in  Mecca  and  Medina  are  challenged  to  show  ten  or  even  one  Sura 
like  Muhamrned's.  Since  the  I'ja;  of  the  Qoran  is  not  dependant  on  the  question  of  its  being  created 
or  not,  all  classes  of  believers  hold  it  as  an  inviolable  dogma,  only  differing  in  minor  points.35  Mu 
hammed  could  safely  defy  Arabs  all  round  as  well  as  Jews  and  Christians  in  Medina  and  elsewhere  to 
try  and  preach  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  he,  because  every  would-be  imitator  was  bound  to  lack 
either  the  knowledge  or  the  faculty,  or  the  audacity  of  mixing  up  truth  with  fiction,  or  the  pathos, 
or  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  conditions  upon  which  the  inspiration  was  based.  The  QorAri 
could  as  little  be  imitated  as  Muhamrned's  individuality  which  gave  it  its  stamp.  He  was  so  conscious 
of  this  fact  that  he  could  boast  (S.  xvii.  90)  :  "Say,  if  mankind  and  jinn  united  together  to  bring 
the  like  of  this  Qoran,  they  could  not  bring  the  like,  though  they  should  back  each  other  up."  The 
more  of  the  Qoran  existed,  the  less  fear  there  was  of  its  being  copied,  and  Muhammed  dared  therefore, 
when  in  Medina,  to  taunt  the  Jews  with  their  inability  to  produce  anything  similar.36  The  Qoran 
is  unapproachable  as  regards  convincing  power,  eloquence,  and  even  composition,37  and  this  is  in 
so  far  of  great  importance  for  Islam  in  general,  as  it  afforded  Muhammed  the  means  of  pluming  himself 
with  a  miracle  which  otherwise  was  denied  to  him.  A  miracle  was  the  one  great  desire  of  his  life,  and 
the  assurance  that  the  Qoran  is  a  miracle,  is  repeated  ad  nauseam  through  nearly  the  whole  book. 
Tradition  has,  it  is  true,  collected  a  largo  number  of  other  miracles38  performed  by  Muhammed,  but 
none  equals  the  greatest  which  is  the  Qoran  itself. 

The  exalted  character  of  the  Qoran  —  very  minutely  described  in  the  great  collections  of 
traditions  as  well  as  in  other  works  under  the  special  title  "High  Qualities  of  the  Qorfrn"  •  -  received 
its  ecclesiastical  interpretation  in  various  practical  regulations,  Avhich  not  only  embrace  the  manner  in 
which  the  book  is  to  be  treated  for  liturgical  purposes,  but  extend  also  over  the  handling  of  the  copies- 
A  tangible  basis  for  such  regulations  was  given  by  the  Prophet  himself  in  the  words  (S.  Ivi.  76)  : 
"Behold  it  is  a  noble  QorAn  (77)  on  a  well  preserved  tablet  (78),  none  but  the  pure  may  touch  it."  — 
Although  Muhammed  only  used  these  expressions  metaphorically,  ihe  doctrine  of  the  church  took 
them  literally  and  prohibited  persons  from  touching  a  copy  of  the  Qoran  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of 


3*  Sec  Note  II. 

35  Seo  Note  III.  and  above  the  concluding  paragraph  in  the  abstract  from  Ibn  ]L\\a,\ Aba's  Prolegomena.  The 
various  theories  on  the  nature  and  branches  of  the  1'jaz  are  broadly  discussed  It  j.  pp.  628  and  744  sqq. 

56  Noldeke,  Q.  p.  44,  overlooks  the  fact  that  Muhammed  addressed  himself  also  to  the  Jews  who  ridiculed  the 
Qoran  from  other  points  of  view  than  the  pagan  Arabs  did. 

37  Note  Al  Ash'ari's,  cf.  Shahrast,  p.  75,  and  Ibn  Hazm,  I.  c. 

38  Mosl.  ii.  204  sq.  Ibn  H.  fol.  122™ ;  of  I.  Khald.  iUd.  p.  169,  on  the  nature  of  the  miracle.    The  Arabic  term 
for  the  same  (O1?       ')  is  a  participle  active  fern,  of  the  same  root  and  conjugation,  of  which  J  T*    '  is  the  infi 
nitive.    The  word  does  not  occur,  however,  in  the  Qoran.    To  what  extent  *r*~J  and  }  ^    '  appeared  to  outsiders 
as  chief  dogmas  of  IslSm,  is  shown  in  Jehuda  Hallevi's  Kit.  Alkhazari,  I.  par.  5.    The  Moslim  Doctor  who  speaks 
there,  expounds  his  faith  from  the  Mu'tazilite  point  of  view  (see  ed.  Hirschfeld,  p.  12). 
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ritual   purity.39     The   writing40   and    reading  of  the  Qoran  are  likewise  regulated   by  strict  rules.— 
According   to  the    Qoran  (Ixxiii.    4)    the  reading  is  to    be  performed  in  a  chanting  manner41    and  a 
tradition  which  is,  however,  not  well  founded,  gives  Muhammed's  advice  to    read  it    with   the    I'ralt 
(i.  e.,  grammatical  terminations42).  To  carry  the  Qoran  into  an  enemy's  country,43  is  strictly  forbidden  ; 
likewise  to  sell  it  to  an  infidel.44 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  Qoran  regarded  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  sciences.45 
Every  subject  connected  with  heaven  or  earth,  human  life,  commerce  and  various  trades  are 
occasionally  touched  upon,46  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  production  of  numerous  monographs  forming 
commentaries  on  parts  of  the  holy  book.  In  this  way  the  Qoran  was  responsible  for  great  discussions. 
and  to  it  was  also  indirectly  due  the  marvellous  development  of  all  branches  of  science  in  the  Moslim 
world.  —  This  again  not  only  affected  the  Arabs  but  also  induced  Jewish  philosophers47  to  treat. 
metaphysical  and  religious  questions  after  Arab  methods.  Finally,  the  way  in  which  Christian 
scholasticism  was  fertilised  by  Arabian  theosophy  need  not  be  further  discussed. 

Spiritual  activity  once  aroused  within  the  Islamic  bounds,  was  not  confined  to  theological  specu 
lations  alone.  Acquaintance  with  the  philosophical,  mathematical,48  astronomical  and  medical  writings 
of  the  Greeks,  led  to  the  pursuance  of  these  studies.  In  the  descriptive  revelations49  Muhammcd 
repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  parts  of  the  miracles  of  Allah50 
forced  into  the  service  of  man51  and  therefore  not  to  be  worshipped.52  How  successfxilly  Moslem 
peoples  of  all  races  pursued  the  study  of  astronomy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  centuries  they 
were  its  principal  supporters.  Even  now  many  Arabic  names  of  stars  and  technical  terms  are  in  use. 
Mediaeval  astronomers  in  Europe  were  pupils  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  last  Muhammedan  astronomer, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  greatest,53  only  died  about  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Copernicus. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Qoran  gave  an  impetus  to  medical  studies51  and  recommended  the 
contemplation  and  study  of  Nature  in  general.55  Tho  very  necessity  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Qoran  itself  impelled  Moslems  and  particularly  those  who  were  not  natives  of  Arabia  to  study  its 
language."'6  Kenan57  has  shown  that  tho  beginning  of  linguistic  research  among  the  Arabs  was 

39  Mu'atta,  p.  67.     Cf.  Gold/.iher,  Zaliiriteii,  p.  52.  *°  Al  Nawawi,  Tiby&n,  p.  272.  »  Ibid.  112. 

*'-  Al  Baihaqi  from  Abu  Hureira  in  (J^  'j  ^a/0  by  Al  Ushmuni,  p.  15;  Itq.  pp.  266,879;  according  to  Al 
Isfahan!,  t'ol.  313V0.  Abu  Bakr  recommended  the  same. 

*3  Mu'attft,  p.  133  ;  I.  H/in,  fol.  1S2V",    Tibyan,  p.  271.  "  Tibyan,  Hid. 

*•'•  Itq.  762  :  cf.  769  sj.     The  three  chief  sciences  are  ^t^J*,^**  ,    p  ^  '  *c  H<].  768. 

*7  A  reflex  of  the  dogma  of  the  j  ?•  '  is  also  visible  in  mediaeval  Jewish  poetry.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  pro 
test  against  the  same,  though  deprived  of  its  ecclesiastical  character,  if  Jewish  poets  in  Moslim  Spain,  whilst 
adopting  Arab  forms,  boast  of  their  ability  to  imitate  the  same  in  Hebrew  ;  see  HarlzJ,  Tahketndni,  Introduction. 

«8  Itq.  787.  *9  See  Ch.  VI. 

00  E.g.,  8.  xli-  37.  Muhammed  denounced  those  who  studied  astronomy  for  other  than  sacred  purposes. 
Cf.  Mishit,  xxi.  ch.  3,  pt.  4. 

«  Jbid. 

52  Itq.  753.  Cf.  Sprenger,  III.  531.  To  judge  from  the  Qoran,  Muhammed's  ideas  of  astronomy  were  those 
which  were  current  iu  Arabia  at  his  time,  and  show  at  any  rate  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  unlearned  mass.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  planets  (Ixxxi.  5-16).  He  speaks  of  the  zodiac  which  he  calla 
by  its  Greek  name  buruj  (nvpyoi),  S.  xv.  16  ;  xxv.  62.  Of  constellations  ho  mentions  the  Scales  (Iv.  7) ;  of  single 
stars  the  Siriua  (''the  hairy  one"),  Hii  50.  This  word  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  popular  etymology,  but  see 
Hommel  in  Z.  D.  M.  W.  XLV.  p.  597.  If  the  name  occurs  in  pro-Islamic  poems,  this  does  not  warrant  its  being 
"uraM."  Muhammed  further  speaks  of  the -stations  of  the  moon  (x.  5  ;  xxxvi.  39),  arranged  for  the  calculation  of 
the  seasons.  The  sun  runs  in  a  sphere  prescribed  for  him,  and  is  occasionally  eclipsed  (Hid.).  According  to  a  tra 
dition  related  by  Bokh.  III.  305,  Muhammed  on  the  occasion  of  a  total  solar  eclipse,  said  that  it  did  not  cause  the 
death  of  any  man  ;  yet  he  recited  special  prayers  during  the  eclipse,  Muslim,  i.  246;  Tirmidi.  (ed.  Cairo,  1292)  i. 
110  ;  Mishk.  iv.  ch.  51.  Tradition,  of  course,  makes  him  a  great  astronomer.  According  to  Al  Baihaqi  (Itq.  932) 
Muhammed  knew  by  the  aid  of  Gabriel  the  names  of  the  stars  which  Joseph  saw  in  his  dream.  Of.  J.  Q.  R.  X. 
v.  108.  — As  to  his  medical  learning  see  Ch.  VIII. 

63  Ulugh  Beg.  6*  Itq.  767  with  reference  to  Q.  xvi.    71,  where  honey  is  mentioned  as  a  medicament. 

66  See  Ch.  VI.  6«  Itq.  764  sq.  "  Histoire  des  langues  Semitiques,  Vol.  I.  p.  378. 
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line  neither  to  Greek  influence  nor  to  that  of  Syrian  Christians.  These  studies  resulted  in  the 
production  of  an  unrivalled  grammatical  and  lexicographical  literature  as  immense  as  it  is  minutely 

worked  out,  and  upon  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language  is  based.  Linguistic  pursuits  were 
followed  by  literary  pursuits.  —  Moslim  scholars  had  the  good  sense  not  to  allow  the  treasure  of  songs 
which  had  come  down  from  pie-Islamic  times  to  fall  into  oblivion,  but  collected  them  reverently  and 
accompanied  compilations  with  annotations,  most  welcome  to  readers  of  old  poems.  Not  less  important 
were  these  endeavours  to  settle  questions  connected  with  the  forms  from  which  the  poems  were  com 
posed,  and  they  thus  produced  a  most  extensive  literature  on  prosody.58  For  many  centuries  after, 
Arabic  prosody  furnished  the  forms  in  which  the  best  productions  of  mediaeval  Jewish  poetry  both  in 

Hebrew  and  Arabic59  were  written.  Even  in  the  development  of  Arabic  poetry  itself  the  Qoran  marks 
a  very  important  phase.  In  pre-Islamic  Arabic  short  ditties  were  the  recognised  medium  for  convey 
ing  public  opinion  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  forms  of  poetry  had  become  so  iirrnly  established  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  even  Islam  could  not  alter  them,  though  it  succeeded  in  revolutionising 
all  else.  As  regards  the  theme  of  the  poems,  however,  the  effect  was  different. 

When  entering  upon  his  mission,  M  uhaimned  could  not  incline  favorably  towards  poetry.  Although 
conscious  of  its  beauties,  its  lictitious  character  and  low  moral  standard  clashed  with  the  stern  truth 
in  the  revelations  of  Allah,  .lie  also  feared  the  effect  of  a  smart  epigram  ou  his  cause,  and  this  fear 
was  eventually  justilied. 

We  can  well  beli"\v.  him.  when,  on  behalf  of  Allah,  he  says  that  he  was  not  gifted  with  poetic 
skill,  neither  was  such  talent  proper  for  hmi.to  So  little,  however,  could  he  detach  himself  from  tra 
ditional  forms,01  that  \vhen  he  lirst  commenced  his  addresses,  he  scarcely  did  more  than  drop  the 
metre,  whilst  observing  various  standard  rules  and  above  all  retaining  the  rhyme.  This  last  habit  in 
particular02  eventually  caused  some  dogmatic  disquietude,  as  it  did  not  harmonise  with  the  character 
of  the  Qoran  as  an  eternal  attribute.  .Aslrarite  opinion  declared  it  unlawful  to  recognise  in  the  QorAn. 
rhymes  in  an  ;vsthetic  sense,  or  the  so-termed  stf/'.63  This  gave  rise  to  a-  discussion  as  to 
which  *'//'  stood  for  its  own  sake  and  which  did  not,  but  non-Aslrarites  only  saw  an  embellishment 
of  the  language.  Vet  Muhammed  did  introduce  poetic  features  into  the  Qoran  in  the  form 
of  comparisons,  aphorisms,  tigures  of  speech,  and  parables,64  but  this  passed  unnoticed,  whilst 
the  attrntion  of  the  faithful  was  concentrated  on  the  above  mentioned  theological  quibbles.  They 
only  noticed  the  .<>(ijl,  because  it  was  easily  seen  and  very  familiar  to  them.  Sume  anxious  ones  feared 
that  it  might  impair  the  rjd;,  since  it  could  be  imitated.  The  w/\  moreover,  was  the  form  in  which 
the  pagan  augurs  rendered  their  oracles.6*  Muhammed  himself  is  said  to  have  deprecated  the 
practice  in  the  maxim  :  '-(This  is)  more  ,^//--liko  than  the  w/'  of  the  augurs"  (or  some  poetry  is  like 
magic).66  It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  the  Meccans  heard  him  make  use  of 
the  same  form  of  speech,  they  took  him  for  an  ordinary  augur  or  a  poet  endowed  with  little  talent 
and  a  peculiar  madness  of  his  own.  He  was  naturally  incensed  at  being  styled  a  poet,  and  thus 
placed  on  a  level  with  augurs  and  bards,  who  sang  of  foolish  and  profane  things.  He  protested 
energetically  against  these  insinuations,  declaring  that  In;  was  neither  a  poet  nor  mad.67  When 

"8  Sec  Brockelmaun,  Gescliichte  dar  Arab.  Literaiur,  p.  100  sy/. 

f>9  Apart  from  the  poems  composed  by  Arab  Jews  before  and  at  the  period  of  Islam,  many  wore  written  in 
Arabic  by  later  Jewish  poets.  The  Jews  in  all  Arabic  speaking  countries  have  composed  innumerable  liturgical 
poeius  in  the  vernacular  as  late  as  the  17th  century. 

60  Sec  Qor.  sxxvi.    09  and  the  commentaries,  aud  Noldeke,  ibid.  p.    28  sqq.    Tradition  attributes  two   verses  to 
Muhammed  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  in  a  battle  when  his  toe  was  slightly  wounded,  as  follows  :— 

Thou  art  but  a  toe  that  bleeds 

And  thou  didst  suffer  in  the  fight  of  Allsh.  — lllslk.  ii.  p.  401. 

According  to  other  traditions  he  praised  the  poems  of  Labid,  whom  he  nevertheless  condemned  to  hell.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  very  partial  to  the  verses  of  Omayya  b.  abi-lSalt.  Traditions  on  the  subject  are  collected  by 
Sprenger,  I.  110  sqq. 

61  E.  g.,   (Jji  "let  me."     S.  Ixxiii.  11  ;  Ixxiv.  11 ;  Ixviii.  44.     Sec  Ch.  III. 

r>t  On  the  influence  of  the  rhyme  on  the  composition  of  revelations  see  Noldeke,  ib.  p.  30. 
f>5  Jtq.  695  s'i.  G*  See  Ch.  VIII.  «  Jtq.  697 

'•'  Mighk.  ii.  422,  87  See  Ch,  III. 
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be  hud  acquired  some  secular  power,  however,  and  could  count  among  the  believers  a  poet 
although  not  an  eminent  one,  ho  was  wise  enough  not  only  to  abstain  from  reviling  such  bards,  but  to 
employ  their  talents  on  his  own  behalf.  He  provided  new  themes  for  them,  which  by  their  novelty 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  worn  out  burdens  of  the  heathen  songs,  although  lacking  their  grace  and 
charm.  They  impressed  many  by  their  moral  sentiments,  rather  than  by  their  artistic  merits,  but  as 
they  appeared  at  an  opportune  moment,  the  effect  was  considerable.  Moslim  traditions  relate  a 
good  deal  about  poetic  competitions  which  took  place,  and  from  which,  of  course,  the  Muhammedan 
bards  emerged  victorious.  Although  discretion  must  be  used  in  dealing  with  these  reports,  yet  it  is 
quite  intelligible  that  elegant  verses  on  hackneyed  themes  might  be  supplanted  by  others  less  graceful, 
but  composed  for  the  glorification  of  Allah,  and  real  or  imaginary  sell-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  his 
prophet.  Their  strength  lay  in  their  idealism,  though  the  proportion  of  this  may  have  been  but  small. 

Muhammcd  thus  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  songs  of  the  Arabs,  and  became  indirectly  th.s 
father  of  Arabic  sacred  poetry,  which  boasts  of  more  than  a  few  fine  compositions.  Great  and  small 
events,  which  concerned  the  Moslim  community,  were  immortalised  in  verse,  and  although  not  all  of 
these  are  authentic  or  of  great  poetic  value,  they  have  no  slight  claim  on  our  interest.  Entire  phrases 
are  borrowed  from  the  Qoran.  This  being  the  case  not  only  in  the  verses  of  Ka'b  b.  Xuheir^  and  the 
Medinian  Hassan  b.  ThabitM  and  many  others™  but  even  in  the  celebrated  and  glowing  panegyric  the 
"Burda"  of  AlBusir],"  written  six  hundred  years  afterwards.  The  following  lew  quotations  from  this 
poem  show  how  thoroughly  it  is  impregnated  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  with  the  language  of  the  Qoran: 

"How   many  an  impetuous   opponent  in  dispute  about  Muhammed   have  the  words  of  Allah 

overpowered,  and  how  many  an  ardent  litigant  has  been  convinced  by  his  evidence. 
Regard  as  satisfactory   signs"    that  the    Ignorant  at  the     time   of  universal  nescience" 

possessed  knowledge,  and  also  that  lie  acquired  education  in  the  desolate  age. 
I  have  devoted  to  him  this  poem  of  praise  in  the  hope  of  obtaining    forgiveness  for  the  sins 
of  a  life  spent  in  writing  songs  and  courting  the  great." 

Although  the  Moslim  liturgy,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  prayers,  did  not 
lend  itself  to  the  chanting  of  songs  during  service,™  the  IJurcla  is  looked  upon  as  inspired  by  the 

3  famous  poem  styled  after  its  beginning  ^a*,  cJlj  has  frequently  been  printed,  lastly  in  Noldeke-Mullcr. 
JJtleJus.  p.  110.     <?/.  Brockelrnann,  1.  c.  p.  ,'59. 

The   best  part  of   the  polemical   poetry  of   early  Is] ;mi    was  attributed  to    Hassfm,  who  was  made  its   chief 

itive,  although  many   poems  handed  down  under  his  name  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.     I  reproduce   on- 

*  in  translation,   because  its   language  is  in   such  close  touch  with  the  diction  of  the  later  portions  of 

that   Hassan,  provided  ho  is  the  author,  could  only  have  composed  it  in  his  declining  years.     The  song 

runs  as  follows  (Diwan,  ed.  Tunis,  p.  23)  : 

Fe  (Allah)  has  crowned  him  with  glory  in  order  to  exalt  him  :  yea.  the   Occupant   of  the.   Throne  is   praised. 

but  this  one  is  extolled    (Muhammed). 
A  prophet   is  come   to  us   after  we   had  lost  hope    in   the  long    absence  of   messengers,   whilst  idols  were 

worshipped  on  earth. 
He  is  a  brilliant,  guiding  light,  ami  shines  like  a  polished  sword  from  India. 

J  has  warned  us  against  the  fire  of  hell,  and  has  promised  paradise,  and  taught  us  [the  doctrines  of  1  J«Mw 

now  we  praise  Allah. 

And  thou  art  the  God  of  creation,  my  Lor,l  and  Creator  ;  this  I  will  declare  as  long  ns  I  live  among  men. 

-extolled,    Lord  of  mankind,    above   the    praise  of  those   who  worship   other   gods    beside   thee 
thou  art  the  highest  and  most  revered. 

Fhy  AirT>°  ^  benevoloilce>  aml  omnipotence,  to  thee  we  pray  fcr  guidance  ami  ihee  «-e  serve. 

s    recompense,   for  every  one   who  adores   Him  alone,   is  the   shelter  of  Paradise  where  he  shall 
live  eternally. 

I'ho  last  verse  but  one  contains  an    almost  literal  quotation  from  Q.    i.  4.  -  A  versification   of  the   tenets  of  Islam 
lasan    Al  Shaibani  (died  180  H.)  is  without  poetic  value.     The  work  exists  in  numerous  MSS.  and 
'it  printed,  Oairo,  1863. 

«  C?ctpterS9'lv'  ?'  V?  *"  "  *"  "*'  "  ?d'  ^^'  Viwmn'  ^  ^    m'U°  ^  im 

Tt  s  '     ,.  ,,,.    „    "  ,°        ,  '3  On  the  term  jtihiliyya  see  Goldziher,  Huhammadan.  ShiAlien,  p.  219  «</. 

fr  Aliru>mm  by  Al  Hafi,   Taql  aldin  Mul,  b.  Taj  aldin  fol.   2vo  :    "What   »   told  of  the  Prophet's 

Pr°hibition  t0  re^rd  the  ^OT-  «  "Jrk  of  poetry   even  with   respect  to 
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.Prophet  himself,  and  the  reading  of  it  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  salvation.  This  naturally 
applies  with  even  more  force  to  the  study  of  the  QorAn  itself,  whilst  to  copy  it  or  to  write  a  com 
mentary  on  it,  is,  according  to  orthodox  tradition,  a  sure  passport  to  Paradise.  The  religious  motive 
coupled  with  the  necessity  of  clearly  understanding  the  Qoran  proved  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  an  immense  literature  treating  of  every  imaginable  point  connected  with  it.  Besides 
Commentaries  on  the  whole  book  or  portions  of  it,  representing  every  shade  of  theological  or 
sectarian  doctrine,  there  exist  glossaries,  works  on  orthography,  and  on  the  art  of  writing  and  reading 
the  Qoran.  In  one  of  the  earliest  revelations,75  Muhammed  is  told  that  case  should  be  granted 
TO  him.76  From  the  expression  used  for  this  word  (nuyassiruka)  the  title  of  a  \\urk  is  derived,  which 
is  styled  "Book  of  facilitating  the  cognizance  of  the  seven  fashions  of  reading  the  Qoran"  by  Abu 
Omar  Othman  AlDfmi.77  The  Qoraii  TV  as  supposed  to  have  been  revealed  in  the  dialect  of  the  clan 
uf  the  Qoreish  of  which  Muhammed  was  a  member  ;  yet  believers  of  other  tribes  allowed  idioms  to 
creep  in,  which  subsequently  led  to  friction.  To  rectify  this  Muhammed  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
the  Qoran  was  revealed  to  him  in  seven  readings,78  and  the  believers  were  to  recite  it  in  the  easiest 
manner.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  there  is  nothing  real  in  the  number  seven,  whilst  it  is 
intelligible  that  the  various  Muslim  tribes  differed  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  many  words  or  changed 
expressions  used  by  Muhammed  for  idioms  of  their  own. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  dogmatise  the  "seven  readings''  in  order  to  bring  tliern 
into  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  Qoran  as  the  "Speech  of  Allah."  From  the  linguistic  point 
of  view  it  is  regrettable  that  the  practice  of  reading  the  Qoran  in  sundry  dialects  had  to  be  aban 
doned.  The  Khalifa  Othman  was  obliged  to  settle  this  question  in  so  radical  a  manner,  that  by  can 
celling  all  other  readings,  except  the  Qoreishite,  the  difficulties  of  dialect  were  abolished  for  t-ver  ; 
but  whilst  promoting  religious  unity  he  did  away  with  a  most  important  medium  for  our  enlighten 
ment  on  the  problem  of  old  Arabic  dialects. 

To  the  Qoran  we  also  indirectly  owe  an  immense  literature  of  bio, ••r:\piiics  of  Muhammed. 
as  well  as  of  his  contemporaries,  but  many  of  these  works  ure  distinguished  by  religious  zeal  rather 
than  by  trustworthiness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  numerous  works  of  tradition  (Itadith),  and 
evolving  from  the  latter,  Muhammedan  history  in  general. 

It  need  hardly  be  demonstrated  that  the  spread  of  tbo  an  of  writing  throughout  the  Moslhn 
world  is  also  greatly  due  to  the  QorAn.  Though  writing  was  not  unknown  in  Mecca  before  Islam, 
it  was  only  practised  by  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened,  such  as  AVaraqa,  the  cousin  of  Muhammed. 
who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  had  copied  parts  of  the  Xew  Testament  in  Hebrew  square- 
characters.79  Among  modern  authors  on  Muhammed  the  opinions  as  to  his  ability  to  write  are  divided. 
Within  the  Moslim  world  it  is  regarded  as  heresy  to  assert  that  lie  \\as  aide  to  write.  This  rests 
•  >n  a  late  Moccan  revelation  which  refutes  a  charge  made  by  unbelievers  that  Muhammed  preached 
from  notes  dictated  to  him  every  day.so  11  is  reply  was  that  the  revelations  were  miracles,  but 
a  little  later  he  added  that  he  was  ''not  able  to  read  l»'for<\  nor  to  write."  This  is  as  <'ood 
as  an  admission,  and  from  the  same  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  could  read  and  write. 
To  learn  the  Hebrew  characters  was  not  very  difficult,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  them  when  travelling  in  Syria.  It  is.  however,  an  established  tact  that  Muham 
med  was  able  to  write  in  Medina,  though  not  very  fluently,  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  should 

75  Ixxxvii.  8.  76  Repeated  liv.  17,  32,  40,  v.  (1(5  and)  17  omitted  in  Palmer's  translation. 

77  Died  444  H.,  see  do  Sacy,  Not.  et  Exlr.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  292  s<n-     On   iait'.r  see  Ity.  515,  as  subdivision  of  naskk 

78  See  Bokh.  III.    394  a/].,  tradition   according   to   two   different   authorities.  —  Cf.    Noldeke,   Q.    p.    39.  Lane 
translates  "dialects."     Itq.  p.  118  enumerates  thirty-five  methods  of  explaining  them. 

79  Bokh.  III.    5,    380.     Sprenger,   I.    128,    is   to   be    corrected    into   bil'ibr'iniyyati.     I.    I.  121  only  says   that 
Waraqa  read  books     (i_J&J  I  x»JU  oJ) . 

80  Q.    xxv.   6;   xxix.    47.     Both    passages   belong  to  the  latest   Meccan    revelations    (legislative   period).     Cf. 
Sprenger,  II.  377   rem.,  Ibid.  pp.  398-402,  the  question  whether  Muhammed  was  able  to   write  is  discussed   with  the 
•assistance  of  traditions  bearing  on  the  question.     Sprenger  is  convinced  that  Muhammed  was   an    expert   penman, 
but  he  is  surely  mistaken  that  the  initials   of  S.  xix.  —  or  any  others  —  belong  to  Muhammed  (see  ch.  XIII.  J. 
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only  have  learnt  it  when  over  fifty  years  old.  Apart  from  the  traditions  dealing  with  the  matter  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  disfigurement  of  many  Biblical  names  and  words  mentioned  in  the  Qoran 
is  due  to  misreadings  in  his  own  notes  made  with  unskilful  hand.81  Finally  he  encouraged 
the  art  of  writing  by  decreeing  that  I.  0.  Us.  and  bills  of  sale  should  be  given  in  writing,  according 
to  what  "Allah  has  taught."62  Muhammed  himself  appointed  Zcid  1.  ThAbit  to  act  as  his  secretary. 
and  controlled  all  revelations  and  letters  which  Zeid  wrote  down  on  his  behalf.  The  oldest 
("Cufic")  copies  of  the  Qoran  which  we  possess  are  indeed  written  in  characters  of  very  primitive  shape 
so  that  they  are  difficult  to  read  without  practice,  Arabic  penmanship,  however,  speedily  improved 
and  there  are  now  few  alphabets  which  rival  Arabic  in  elegance  and  neatness.  JSTow  the  settling  of 
the  Masora  of  the  official  text  (the  language  of  which  was  considered  classical  in  every  respect)  was 
another  and  a,  very  strong  inducement  to  make  linguistic  investigations,  and  thus,  from  whichever 
point  of  view  we  look  at  the  book,  we  see  how  irresistibly  it  has  drawn  an  intelligent  nation 
along  the  channels  of  civilization.  Arab  culture  and  learning  represent  the  bright  side  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  so  much  conservatism  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Qoran,  and  it  is  besides  so  clearly  stamped  with  the  individuality  of  its  author,  that  it  must 
necessarily  deter  Moslims  from  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  modern  European  education.  This  is,  how 
ever,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  present  observations  which  only  endeavour  to  sketch  in  outline  the  sig 
nificance  of  the  Qoran  in  the  world's  literature.  Everything  connected  with  it  causes  it  to  outstep 
»he  limits  of  a  religious  Testament  of  one  nation  or  creed,  and  the  interests  we  have  to  follow  in  deal 
ing  with  it  critically,  are  as  manifold  as  are  the  ties  which  link  us  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
Islamic  world.  Our  sciences,  our  languages,  certain  terms  used  in  daily  life  show  more  Arabic, 
and  also  Qoranic  words  than  the  world  at  large  is  aware  of.  The  person  of  Muhammed  himself 
forms  the  focus  of  several  universal  proverbs. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  which  makes  the  Qoran  appear  familiar  to  its  readers,  viz.,  its  close 
relations!}  ip  to  the  Bible,  it  is  that  ancient  book  which  speaks  through  the  mouth  of  the  "Seal  of 
(lie  Prophets."  With  all  his  shortcomings  he  has  mutati-s  mutandis  something  of  the  self-abnegation 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  one  reads  the  addresses  of  the  Qoran, 
particularly  those  of  the  later  Suras,  at  every  word  one  is  tempted  to  say  :  this  is  Biblical.  Still  one 
must  be  careful  not  to  make  such  a  statement  indiscriminately.  Thus  much  is  certain  that,  before 
entering  upon  his  first  ministry,  Muhammed  had  undergone  what  1  should  like  to  call  a  course  of 
Biblical  training.  This,  of  course,  did  not  consist  of  systematic  study  nor  regular  instruction  from 
teachers,  but  was  much  rather  from  gathering  here  and  there  sayings,  tales,  prescriptions,  warnings, 
laws,  morals,  and  parables,  and  supported  by  occasional  notes  gleaned  by  stealth  and  learned 
in  seclusion.  Clothed,  then,  in  Arabic  speech,  adapted  to  the  views,  customs,  and  wants  of  the  country 
the  originals  of  the  revelations  are  frequently  hidden  beyond  recognition.  This  autodidactical  method 
-,»f  studying  accounts  for  nearly  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Qoran.  It  influenced  Muhanimed's  ideas 
.•and  affected  his  style.  The  Qoran  thus  betrays  Biblical  colouring  even  in  those  portions,  in  which 
Muhammed  expressed  views  which  were  undoubtedly  original,  or  when  he  promulgated  laws,  wLkh 
grew  out  of  the  incidents  of  the  day. 

In  dealing  with  so  delicate  a  subject  it  is  not  easy  always  to  find  the  narrow  path  of  truth,  and  IM 
keep  from  attributing  too  much  or  too  little  to  the  man  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  reformers  of  all 
ages. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  I. 

NOTE  I.  —  ISLAM. 

iSprenger  (Leben  M.'s  I.  p.  69  ;  III.  p.  500)  endeavours  to  identify  the  term  1*1  dm  with  the  faith 
of  the  Hanife,  although  a  sect  bearing  this  name,  and  possessing  a  holy  book  styled  tii.ihuf  never 


8'  See  above  rein.  G.  Sura  written  in  square  characters  nTD  could  easily  be  misread  from  miD-  The  name  of 
Korak  is  in  the  Qoran  Qdr&n  p-^  misread  from  rnp  which  is  all  the  more  possible  as  rr  was  written  -/S  (see  Mishiia 
Sabbath  xii.  5)  ;  JISIE  iu  a  similar  way  misread  from  T^IP  ;  -yfo  for  rra-  See  Al  Tha'alibi,  Cod.  Brit.  II  us.  Ada , 
955S,  f ol.  68VO-  jj.f.xJ !  ^j,  \j  o_jJ  Isr*  I  e»jJ  ^  I  ^  I } 

*2  Q.  ii.  282-283,  the  art  of  writing  thus  emanating  from  Allah,  cf.  xcvi.  4 ;  xiiv.  33. 
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existed.  Some  modern  Muhammedan  authors,  imbued  with  Western  ideas,  seem  to  dislike  the  time- 
honoured  explanation  of  Islam.  Thus  Syed  Ameer  Ali  (Life  and  Teachings  of  M.  p.  220)  renders 
Islam  by  "striving  ai'ter  righteousness."  This  translation  is  seemingly  well  founded,  since  it  is 
supported  by  a  rather  old  passage  in  the  Qoran  (S.  Ixxii.  J  4)  :  "And  that83  of  us  are  some  who 
are  Moslhns.  and  of  us  are  some  who  transgress,  but  those  who  are  Moslimb84  (  Jaman  '-aslamaj,  they 
strive  alter  righteousness." 

Tlie  learned  author's  definition,  however,  only  reflects  the  theoretical  and  moral  side  of  the 
question,  which  is  limited  to  the  initial  stage  of  Islam.  If  we  follow  up  the  development  of  the  term 
Islam  in  the  Qoran,  we  find  that  it  gradually  assumed  a  practical  meaning  which  was  eventually 
retained  by  the  Moslim  church.  In  Meccan  revelations  Islam  only  occurs  once,  viz.,  xxxix.  2i»  t 
"He  whose  In-east  Allah  has  expanded  for  Islam,  is  in  a  light  [issuing]  from  his  Lord,  but  woe  untf 
those  who  harden  their  hearts,  etc."  Again  in  connection  with  "expanding  the  breast''  Islam 
appears  for  the  second  time  in  the  Medini.an  revelation,  vi.  12f>.  but  it  gradually  becomes  mon. 
and  more  exacting.  In  /S.  iii.  1"  (<'f.  v.  71))  /slum  is  identified  with  din  (cf.  Ixi.  7-9),  and  the 
relation  between  these  two  synonyms  is  broadly  discussed  by  Al  Shahrastani,  Milal.  pp.  25-27,  and  is 
stated  to  embrace  the  five  duties,  vi;..  of  testifying  to  the  L'nity  of  God  and  the  divine  inspiration  of 
.Muhamrned,  the  duties  of  reciting  prayers,  giving  alms,  fasting  in  the  Ramadhan,  and  performing  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  —  It  is  quite  natural  that  during  Muhammed's  life  -time  Islam  already 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  constitution  of  the  faith,  since  the  violation  of 
<  ne  of  its  branches  implied  disobedience  which  the  Prophet  himself  denounced  as  tantamount  to 
disbelief.  His  own  final  definition  of  Islam  is  laid  down  in  one  of  the  deuteronomic  revelations 
(Sin  v.  5,  "the  verse  of  the  din")  as  follows:  "To-day  I  have  perfected  for  you  your  din  and 
fulfilled  upon  you  my  favour,  and  am  pleased  for  you  to  have  I  slum  for  religion  (din)  ."  .  —  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  limit  Islam  here  solely  to  the  moral  code,  standing  as  it  does  surrounded  In- 
ritual  precepts.  The  official  interpretation  given  to  the  term  by  the  orthodox  church  is  unmistakeablv 
laid  down  in  the  following  exposition  by  ALGhazali  (Ilyu  'ulum  aldw,  1  .  p.  1  04,)  :  Islam  is  an  expression 
for  submission  and  unquestioning  obedience,  abandonment  of  insubordination,  defiance  and 
opposition.  The  special  seat  of  firm  belief  (tasdiq)  is  in  the  heart,  the  tongue  being  its  interpreter. 
In  contradistinction  to  this  tasllm  engages  heart,  tongue  and  limbs  in  general,  so  that  every  tastl'g 
vvrh  the  heart  becomes  taslwi,  connected  with  abandonment  of  defiance  and  denial.  The  same  applies 
to  the  acknowledgment  [of  Allah  and  His  Prophet]  by  the  tongue,  or  unconditional  obedience  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  "NY  hen  compared  as  synonyms,  Islam  is  in  general  what  '1m  (In  (belief) 
is  in  particular.  1'md-n  expresses  the  loftier  components  of  Islam,  consequently  every  tawHa  is 
tasL'm,  but  not  vice  rcrsa."  Al  Shahrastani  (see  above)  constructs  the  following  climax  :  Islam. 
Iri'dn,  1  fisdn  ("Serve  Allah  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  thou  see  Him.  but  ahLuugh  thou  do  not  see 
Him,  He  sees  thee,  ibid.}.'" 

The  difference  prevailing  between  religious  observance  (Islam)  and  theoretical  faith  (Imdn)  has 
Keen  very  clearly  expressed  by  Muhammed  himself,  who  placed  the  former  above  the  latter,  although 
theologians  declared  that  I  slum  only  led  up  to  Faith.  Muhammed,  however,  was  a  man  of  the 
vvorld,  and  knew  human  nature  better  than  these  theorists.  He  insisted  on  practice  and  said 
(xlix.  14):  The  Bedouins  say:  We  believe  !  speak  :  you  shall  not  "believe  [only],"  but  say:  we 
practice  IsLim  (aslamna)  ;  the  Imdn  has  not  entered  yet  into  your  hearts,  but  if  you  obev  Allah  and 
His  Mess'iiger,  He  will  not  defraud  you  of  your  works  at  all,  etc.  (If))  The  Believers  (almuminun) 
are  only  those  who  believe  in  Allah  and  His  Messengers;  they  are  free  from  doubt,  and  fight 
vigorously  by  [offering]  their  wealth  and  persons  for  the  [Avar]  path  of  Allah,  these  are  the  truth 
tellers. 

In  thus  emphasizing  the  practice  of  the  law  in  contrast  to  the  expressions  of  faith  pure  and  simple, 
Muhammed  followed  a  Rabbinic  principle  which  is  very  tersely  given  in  Aboth,  I.  ]  (>  :  It  is  not  the 


*'•>  Palmer  translates  "and  eerily,"  which  is,  however,  inaccurate,  because  the  text  has  arma.  but  not  inna. 
4  ''Mosliins''  are  opposed  to  "sinners"  in  the  still  older  passage,  Ixviii.  S5. 
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study  [of  the  law]  which  is   most  important,  but  the  practice  thereof  (cf.  iii.   9).  —  Finally    see   the 
articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms,  ed.   Sprenger,  I.  p.  G4  (widn),  p.  G9G  (isldm) . 

NOTK  II.  —  THK  TERMS  VOR  LOGICS  ix  THK  QOIIAN. 

On  examination  of  Muhammed's  conception  of  the  Logos  (cf.  Sura  v.  1 9  ;  7G-77),  it  will  be  found 
that  his  interpretation  of  the  term  came  much  nearer  the  Philonian  idea  that  the  Logos  was  an  inter- 
mrdiary  between  God  and  the  world  than  to  any  other.  In  this  character  the  Logos  appears  in  the 
•Jewish  Targunis  as  well  as  in  the  Talmud  under  the  two  expressions  memrd  and  <libbur[d~\P"  The  for 
mer  is  frequently  met  with  already  in  Onqclos,  e.  (/.,  Gen.  iii.  8,</«/  itiemrd ;  ibid.  xv.  1,  as  translation 
of  dnokhi,  and  is  radically  cognate  to  amr  which  represents  the  oldest  form  of  the  Logos  in  the  Qoran. 
In  earlier  Suras  (Ixxix.  5  :  Ixxxii.  19,  etc.)  amr  occurs  in  its  original  meanings  of  command, 
and  affair  respectively.  This  meaning  it  retains  without  any  reference  to  God  at  all  (xxvi.  151), 
even  after  it  had  assumed  the  individual  character  of  Logos.  This,  however,  did  not  take  place  until 
the  narrative  period.  Thus  in  5.  li.  44  ;  xvii.  87  ;  xviii.  48,  amru  rabbi  forms  the  exact  trans 
lation  of  memrd  d'adc.nay. 

As  to  dibbur[a\  it  is  according  to  Talmudic  view  that  of  which  angels  were  created,  e.g.,  Haglgfi 
14vo  :  -'From  every  dibbur  which  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  an  angel  was  created."  • — In  the 
so-called  Fragmentary  Targum  dibbur  frequently  represents  the  Logos,  e.  g.,  Gen.  xxviii.  10  ; 
JS'umb.  v.  89,  etc.  With  this  we  have  to  compare  a  definition  of  amr  given  in  the  Qoran  (xvii.  87)  : 
They  shall  ask  thee  about  the  riih  :  Say,  the  Spirit  (arruh)  is  part  of  the  amr  of  my  Lord.80  Further 
(S.  xvi.  2)  :  He  sends  down  the  angels  with  the  Spirit  [which  is  part]  of  His  amr  (cf.  xl.  15; 
xcvii.  4-5).  In  later  Suras  Muhammed  endeavoured  to  counteract  any  foreign  influence  on  the 
question  of  the  Logos,  and  tried  to  reduce  the  amr  to  the  rank  of  a  created  being,  e.g.,  Sura  liv.  49  : 
Verily  everything  have  we  created  by  appointment  (qadr),  so  our  amr  is  but  due  like  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  (cf.  ch.  VIII.). 

Of  particular  significance  is  a  passage  in  Sura  xix.  in  which  the  riih  (v.  17)  is  dispatched  to 
Mary  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  son.  He  allays  her  anxiety  with  the  assurance  that  the  boy  shall 
lie  (v.  21)  "a  Sign  unto  man,  and  a  mercy  from  us  (Allah),  and  it  is  an  ordained  amr"  (cf.  v.  30).  In 
other  passages  the  amr  of  Allah  is  "done"  (viii.  43  ;  xxxiii.  37)  or  "measured"  (ibid.  v.  38). 
The  more  familiar  Muhammed  became  with  the  amr,  the  more  he  made  use  of  it  for  his  private  ends. 
So  in  the  last  named  passage  it  is  merely  a  permission  given  by  Allah  to  Muhammed  to  marry  the 
divorced  wife  of  his  adopted  son,  and  to  abolish  an  ancient  heathen  custom  which  forbade  such 
marriage.  A  complete  lecture  on  the  amr  is  Stlra  Ixv.,  in  which  the  term  occurs  not  less  than  eight 
times.  Man  has  no  influence  on  the  amr  (iii.  123),87  because  it  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  AMh  (ibid.  v.  14-8). 

On  the  ground  of  these  and  other  revelations  (see  also  x.  3,  32  ;  xii.  21  ;  Ixv.  1,  3)  the 
/ahirite  school  taught  that  the  amr  was  created  (Ibn  Ha/m,  Kitdb  almital  wal  ttihal,CoA.  Brit.  Mus. 
Or.  842,  fol.  Ib'lS^j  in  contradistinction  to  the  Asharite  doctrine  which  inculcated  the  belief  in  its 
eternity  (Ibn  Hazm,  ibid.,  Al  Shahrastani,  /.  c.  p.  (!7).  Otherwise  the  Spirit  which  is  part  of  the  amr 
(see  above)  must  also  be  eternal,  an  axiom  with  which  no  Moslim  would  agree.  According  to  later 
esohatological  views  the  amr  dwells  on  the  throne  of  (or  next  to)  Allah,  whilst  the  'Urn™  (i.  e.,  din)  has 
its  place  beneath  it.  See  the  pseudonymous  book  Kitdb  maxdil  alnubiy  attributed  to  Abd  Allahb. 
Salam,  p.  11.  See  also  Sprenger,  Dictionary,  etc.,  p.  G8.  The  Sufi  conception  of  amr  does  not 
concern  us  here. 

85  Cf.  Grimme,  Muhammed,  II.  p.  51. 

86  See  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.  (ed.  Brandt,  p.  226)  :  Narn  sermo  esi  splritus  cum  voce  aliquid  signijlcante  prolatus. 
—  Cf.  Baur,  ChriM.  Lehre  von  der  Dreieiniykeii,  1,92  :  "De~  irvfvp.r  igt  dem  Logos  untergeordnet." 

8T  The  verse  is  said  to  have  been  written  when  Muhammed  lay  wounded  on  the  battle  field  of  Uhud.  Cf.  I.  I. 
p  571. 

88  rvuxris.  Cf,  Epiphanius  Haer.  ed.  Diiidorf,  II.  p.  49.  (Anz,  Urspr.  d.  Gnosticism,  p.  20  sq.)  On  the  various 
interpretations  of  'ilm  by  Liosliiu  theologians  see  Ibu  Hazui,  I.  c.  fol.  H3  sqy. 
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Another  rendering  of  dibbur  (or  dibVrdli)  in  the  Qoran  is  kalima.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
combination  as  a?nr,  viz.,  "the  kali  ma  of  thy  Lord  lias  been  fulfilled  (Sura  vi.  115;  vii.  J  33  : 
xi.  183  ;  xxix.  20,  71  ;  xl.  G,  etc.),  or  "the  kalima  of  Allah,"  the  "•kalima  of  punishment"  is 
fulfilled  (x.  34,  9(5  ;  xxxix.  20,  71).  "Were  the  trees  that  are  on  the  earth  pens,  and  the  sea 
[ink,  cf.  Sura  xviii.  109]  with  seven  more  seas  to  swell  its  tide,  the  kali  ma*  of  Allfih  would  not  be 
spent  (Sura  xxxi.  26)."  "Abraham  made  it  a  lasting  kali  ma  among  his  posterity  (Sura  xliii. 
27)  and  was  tried  with  kalimas  (Sura  ii.  118)."  -  -  Whether  these  verses  stand  in  some  connection 
with  Gen.  xv.  1  or  not,  is  difficult  to  say.  Ol  greater  importance  is  the  statement  that  the  kali  ma  of 
Allah  cannot  be  altered  (Sura  vi.  34,  115  :  x.  05  ;  xviii.  20  ;  xli.  45),  because  this  refers  to 
one  of  the  chief  reproaches  made  to  the  Jews,  vi:.,  that  they  altered  the  law.  It  the  "illiterate 
Prophet  believes  in  Allah  and  His  kalimas,"  this  should  be  a  stimulus  for  others  to  do  likewise 
(Silra  vii.  158).  The  following  (.Medinian)  passage  (xlviii.  20,  cf.  ix.  40)  lias  a  strong  .Jewish 
colouring:  Allah  has  set  down  His  saktita  upon  this  Messenger  and  upon  the  Faithful,  and  enjoined 
them  the  kali  ma  of  piety.  Kalima  has  here  the  meaning  of  Hebr.  dib'brd  as  also  in  the  (likewise 
Medinian)  passage  iii.  57,  where  a  brief  abstract  of  the  Decalogue  (Fxod.  xxxiv.  28,  axiteretk 
hadd'burim)  is  given.  —  The  kalima  goes  forth  from  Allah  as  a  judgment  in  Sura  x.  20  ;  xi.  120  : 
xx.  129;  xxxvii.  171  ;  xli.  45.  xlii.  1:5.  (Cf.  v.  20.) 

Muhammed  was  well  aware  that  the  term  Logos  was  applied  to  Jesus.  In  the  Medinian  repeti 
tion  of  the  tale  of  Jesus'  birth  he  therefore  says  kali  ma  instead  of  "ordained  amr"  (see  above)  but 
allows  angels  (here  plural)  to  announce  to  Mary  from  Allah  a  kalima,  whose  name  is  the  Messiah 
Jesus  (Sura  iii.  40).  Perhaps  Muhammed  was  now  less  apprehensive  of  evil  resulting  from  such  a 
statement,  or  else  he  desired  to  exhibit  his  learning.  He,  however,  cautiously  repeated  that  Jesus  is 
"the  Messenger  of  Allah  and  His  kalima  which  He  has  thrown  upon  Mary,  and  the  riih  is  part  of  it," 
thus  manifesting  the  identity  of  kalima  and  amr  (see  above  and  Sura  iii.  34;  Ixvi.  12). 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  Ibn  Haxm  here  again  points  out  that  the  kalima  is  a  created 
being,  and  that  Jesus  is  a  kalima  in  this  sense  only  (fol.  183vo).  To  discuss  all  passages  in  which 
the  kalima  is  used  in  the  Qoran,  would  lead  \is  too  far,  especially  as  the  word  is  also  employed  in  the 
quite  usual  sense  of  "word"  (Sura  xiv.  29.  31 ;  xxxv.  1 1). 

Kaldm  differs  from  kalima  in  so  far  as  it  occurs  in  Meccan  revelations  but  once  (vii.  141)  in 
the  signification  of  "speech/'  and  represents  the  distinction  conferred  upon  Moses  (Exod.  xxx.  1 1). 
The  kaldm  is  heard,  and  on  several  occasions  persons  endeavoured  to  "alter"  it  (Sura  ii.  70  ;  ix. 
G  ;  xlviii.  15,  cf.  iv.  48).  In  Moslim.  theology  it  is  not  the  kalima,  but  the  kaldm  which  forms  the 
object  of  discussion  between  those  who  declare  it  to  be  created  or  the  contrary.  This  is  in  so  far 
correct  as  kaldm  (speech)  includes  the  kalima  (word).  See  also  Sprenger,  Diet.  pp.  1207-8. 

Still  more  frequently  than  any  of  the  terms  for  Word  or  Speech  mentioned  occurs 
almilla,  which  is,  as  has  long  been  known,  derived  from  the  Aramaic  meltd.  The  mariner  in  which 
Muhammed  treated  this  word  is  very  significant.  He  ov.ed  his  knowledge  of  the  same  solely  to 
Christian  sources,  since  the  Jews  did  not  employ  it  for  Logos,  but  only  for  "word"  or  "thing."  As 
we  shall  presently  see,  however,  Muhammed  seems  to  have  heard  a  similarly  sounding  term  from 
the  Jews,  and  mixed  the  two  up.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  Qorau  between  mil  la 
on  one  side,  and  amr  and  kalima  on  the  other,  since  the  former  is  generali/.ed  to  signify  "religion" 
which  is  never  the  case  with  the  latter.  The  term  was  so  common  in  Arabia,  that  even  the 
pagan  Arabs  styled  their  religion  milla  (Silra  xxxviii.  0s9  ;  vii.  80,  87  ;  xiv.  10;  xviii.  19),  and 
was.  probably  through  Christian  Arabs,  also  brought  into  Mecca  prior  to  the  birth  of  Islam.  Jn 
the  majority  of  cases  milla  stands  in  connection  with  Abraham,  both  in  Meccan  and  (still  more) 
in  Medinian  revelations,  in  order  to  express  the  monotheistic  belief  of  the  Patriarch.  This  is  to  be 
explained  either  by  means  of  Gen.  xv.  1,  4  (see  above)  or  possibly  with  the  help  of  the  ordination  of 
circumcision  (ch.  xvii.),  for  which  the  Rabbinic  term  is  mi  I  ah,  whilst  the  Arabs  used  quite  a  different 

*»  "The  last  religion,"  viz.,  that  of  the  pagan  Arabs.      Palmer  translates  wrongly  :  "any  other  creed." 
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\u;rd  '.'or  it.  Now  the  orthographies  iiultik  and  mil  Id,  when  written  in  Hebrew  square  character-. 
hu  closely  approach  eacli  other,  that  an  inter c-  Lunge  is  <{uite  easy.  This  was  still  furthered  1>\-  rh- 
circumstance,  that  in  unvocalized  texts  mil/a  is  frequently  spelled  jiicnc.  and  probably  this  wa>  th.- 
ruse  in  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Mislma  and  Talmud.  1  give  this  all,  however,  as  a  mere  snggvstio:> 
\vitli  due  reserve.  —  As  is  well  known  mi  I  la  is  used  later  on  in  various  titles  of  famous  works  0:1  tin- 
history  of  religions  in  tLe  same  sense  ;  see  also  Sprenger.  1.  c.  p.  l.M(>. 

NOTE  III.  —  IJJN  HAZM  ox  THE    I'JAZ   OF  THE  QOUA.V  (Mn.AL,   VOL.  187^0.  *yy.). 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  chapter  on  the  I'jdz  (miraculous  character)  of  the  Qurfi:; 
iu  Ibn  Hazm's  work  on  "Religious  and  philosophic.il  sects,"  lie  sets  down  jicc  points  of  controvert , 

1.  Asharite  doctrine  teaches  that  the  divinity  of  the  Qoran  —  on  the  level  of  which  men  striv-i 
TO  place  something  similar  —  is  to  all  eternity    with   Allah.     It  is  inseparable   from  him.  has  nt-vei 
been  revealed  to  us,  nor  have   we  ever  heard  it   (cf.  Al  Shahrastani,  p.  75,    Ibn  Khaldun.   Pn>(i-(i«:n . 
\.  1  (>!.)  on  t'lhud'U).  —  To  this  Ibn  Hazm  opposes  that  according  to  Asharite  theory  the  Ooran.  wh^-i 
being  recited,  is  not  inu'ji;   (transcendent),  and  can   only  be  qualified  by  itself.     This   view  is  eiitin-K 
heterodox,  because  it  stands  in  contrast  to  Qor.  x.  o  (J  ;  xi.  10.      What  Al  Ashari  delines  as  imr-jiz  \-_< 
the  Speech  ot  Allah,  is  not  expressed  in   Suras,  but  it  is  a  unity  which  Ibn  Hazm  Las  endeavoured  t... 
disprove  prior  to  this  chapter.90 

2.  The  question  whether  the  i'jdz  is  eternal  or  terminated  after  its  existence  had  been  establish. -I 
through  the  life  of  Muhamrned  is  answered  l)y  Ibn  Ha/cm  who  refers  the  readers  to  Qor.  xvii.  9u.      IT 
is  there  laid  down  that  neither  mortals  nor  spirits  shall  ever  be  able  to  produce  anything  siinilar  t<>  it 

•j.  Some  scholastics  (ahlu-l-Jcalum)  maintain  the  transcendent  character  of  the  contents  of  th" 
Qorfm  only,  but  deny  this  quality  to  its  composition.  Ibn  Hazm  upholds  tLe  view  of  those  who  con 
sider  the  one  as  transcendent  as  the  other.  Qor.  ii.  21  speaks  of  such  revelations  [which  intidei- 
are  challenged  to  bring]  in  which  no  allusion  is  made  to  tilings  unseen  [and  which  therefore  mast  >>" 
taken  for  granted,  cf.  Qor.  ii.  2].  Nothing  must  be  declared  miraculous  in  opposition  to  what  All;ih 
has  decreed  to  be  so. 

-I.  The  manner  of  the  rjdz  represents  according  to  one  opinion  the  highest  degree  of  impressive- 
ness.  Others  see  in  it  the  inability  of  mortals  to  produce  anything  similar  to  the  Quran.  This  tin- 
latter  class  endeavours  to  demonstrate  to  the  former  with  the  aid  of  Qor.  ii.  175. 

Ibn  Hazm   argues   on  this   point   as  follows  :    (a)  If  the  I'jd:  were  based  on  nothing  but    its 
impressiveness,  it  would  be  on  a  par   with  other   human   productions  which  occupy  the  same   rank. 
but  the   "Signs"  of   Allah  go  beyond  the  common.  —  (b)  Allah  cannot  bo  asked  what   Ue  does  nor 
why  He  does  a  thing.     He  can  therefore  not  be  asked  why  He  has  rendered  only  thi*  composition   ni 
the  Qoran  transcendent,  and  has  sent  this  prophet  and  no  other  person,      (c)  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
if  the  i'ju:  included  all  languages,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  Arabs  and  [Muslims  of]  foreign 
nations  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same.     Foreigners,  in  fact,  only  learn  of  the   rjdz  through  com 
munication  made  to  them  by  Arabs.    To  say  that  Qor.  ii.  175  and  other  verses  of  the  same  kind  ha\v 
no  demonstrative  power  is  heresy.     By  picking  out  such   verses  and  omitting  others  the  opponents 
endeavour  to  shew  that  the  Qoran  is  transcendent  only  in  part.    One  must,  in  reply  to  this,  put  to  them 
the  question,  whether  the    [other]  revealed  books,  of  which  the    Qoran  speaks    (iv.  1(11)  are  likewise 
transcendent  [and  warning]  against  evil  and  wickedness.     If  they  admit  this,  they  speak  the  Truth,  but 
they  must  not  confuse  up  elegance  of  style  with  warnings  against  evil  and  wickedness.     Furthermore,  i  f 
the  miraculous  character  of  the  Qoran  consisted  merely  in  its  impressive  diction,91  it  would  be  on  th<. 
-aine  level  as  Al  Hasan,  Sahl  b.  Harun,  Al  Juhiz,  Ibn  al  Muqni'  and  the  poetry  of  Imru'ulqeis.    Wri 
the  i'jdz  dependent  on  loftiness  of  style  [alone],  this  must  also  become  visible  in  any  portion  of  a  ver.-n 
which  [is  only  the  case  with  the  Qoran,  and  therefore]  is  sufficient  to  upset  their  opinion,  that  there  are 

j°  Fol.  1S1VO-     The  Asharite  doctrine  that  the  Speech  of  Allah  is  a  unity,  cf.  Goldziher,  die  Zahirite/i,  p.  Ifo. 
91  t'/t  Qyr.  sxiv.  53,  albaltigh  almubin. 
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at   least  three   verses   required   in   order  to  be   miraculous.     If  verses  like  xvii.  U4-95    v>ere    spoken 
by  a  mortal  being,  no  Moslim  would  take  them  as  miraculous,  whilst  Allah  has  made   them   < 
rendering  them  part  of  his  own  Speech. 

5.     As  regards  the  compress  of  the  i'jtiz,  the  Asliarites  have  fixed  it  to  he  like  unto  the  srmlV 
lira,  viz.,  cviii.  (3  verses),  below   which,  according  to  Qor.  ii.  21,  no  V',az  takes   place      All  oth  T 
.Muslims  believe  that  even  the  smallest  particle  of  the  Qorun  is    miraculous,   because  the  'verse  ii 
does  not  refer  to  quantity,  but  to  kind.     Since  every  part  of  the   Qoran  is  QorAn,   it  shares  its   mi; 
fulnus  nature. 

Ibn  Hazm   concludes    his   remarks   on  the   subject   as   follows:    The   truth    of   the    matter  , 
expressed   in    Qor.  xvii.   90,  from   which  wo   must   gather    that  every    sentence  in  the    Qoran   winch 
uonveys  a  meaning,  is  miraculous,  and  cannot  be  imitated  in  all  eternity.     For  the  last  Jbvr   hur,<l, 
•<>«/  forty  years   men  have  been  unable  to  imitate  the  Qorun.     An  instance  of  double  interpre'tat 
•f  a  passage  is  given  in  Mm   xix.  65-GG.M     The   purport  of  these    verses  is  out  of    connection  'both 
ith  tlu3  preceding   and  following  passages,  each  having  a  separate  meaning.     To  this  the    variou 
degrees  of  ordinary   human  eloquence  cannot    be  applied.     The  style  of  the  Qor-m  is  neither  that 

rators,  nor  writers,  preachers,  or  authors.  Passages  of  the  same  character  (as  the  just  mentioned'! 
«re  m  the  Qoran  many,  and  make  it  convincingly  .dear  that  it  i*  utterly  unwarrantable'  to  nieasun>  the 
Qoran  by  way  of  human  eloquence. 
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In  tlie  summer  of  the  year  012  of  our  era  —  Moslim  tradition  relates  —  a  man  was  frequently  '  , 
een  roaming  restlessly  through  the  deserted  environs  of  Mecca,  a  prey  to  mental  disquietude     Th- 
ligure    still    remains   shrouded  in  mystery  because  of  the  mass  of  legends  surrounding  it.     W,.  do  no"' 
know  his  name,  although  we  are  acquainted  with  those  of  his    parents,  his   wife,  and  relatives   but  -j. 
cull  him  Muhammed,  which  is  only  anticipating  an  appellation  adopted  by  him  many  years  later      fr.'v 
•(  we  able  to  state  with  certainty,  why  he  left  his  home  and  family,  and  spent  his  time' in  the  solitucL 
)!  the  desert.     A  day  came  when  he  ended  his  musings  and  uttered  the  following  words.—- 
Siira  xcvi.,  v.    1.     Proclaim  the  name  of  thy  Lord  who  has  created 
2.     Has  created  man  from  congealed  blood, 
:j.     Froclwnt,  while  thy  Lord  is  the  Most  High, 

4.  Who  has  taught  the  use  of  the  pen,93 

5.  Taught  man  that  which  he  knew  not. 

These  verses  form  the  first  part  of  a  chapter  of  the  Qoran  which,  according  to  the  unaniirou* 
verdict  of  the  traditionists,  is  the  first  prophetic  utterance  of  Muhammed.  No  real  historic  proof 
however,  exists  for  it,  and  the  truth  is  only  vouched  for  by  the  Prophet  himself,  and,  on  his  authority' 
by  Aisha,  his  second  wife,  who  was  not  born  at  that  time.  From  their  narrative  which  was  written 
down  many  years  afterwards,  we  must  assume  that  no  other  person  was  present,  when  Muhammed 
proclaimed  his  first  revelation.  As  the  account  of  the  incident,  on  which  it  is  based,  has  b«en 
irequently  printed,  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  same  will  here,  suffice. 

*'*  Soft  the  Uovnme.niarivs  and   Svra  Ixv.  12 
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•'During    my   sojourn  on  mount  Hira,  said  the  Prophet,  the  archangel  Gabriel  appeared  to  :n". 
>eixed    me,  and    said  :    Iqra    (proclaim  !  ).     I    replied  :    I  am   no  proclaimer   (reader).  9i      The  angel 
seized  me  again    and    repeated  :    Iqra.     1    said  :  I  am  no    proclaimer.     Finally  lie  forced  me  to  say 
Irfd'  bismi  rabbika." 

The  authenticity  of  this  tradition  lias  not  been  questioned  even  by  many  modern  scholars 
though  it  evidently  referred  to  a  dream.05  This  view,  however,  although  shared  by  the  late  E.  II.  Pahuei 
in  his  otherwise  excellent  translation  of  the  Qoran,  and  by  Sir  William  Muir,  one  of  the  latest  an  i 
best,  of  Muhammed's  biographers,  requires  some  modification  even  according  to  the  interpretation  ot 
th<:  hist  named  two  scholars.  The  name  of  the  angel  Gabriel  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Meccan  revela 
tion.  at  all,  and  was,  at  that  period,  apparently  unknown  to  Muhammed.  The  composition  of  the 
miraculous  tale  could,  therefore,  not  have  been  made  till  more  than  ten  years  later  in  Medina,  whe:i 
the  author's  recollection  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  made  his  first  proclamation  was  large]  \ 
supplemented  by  his  imagination. 

I  did  not  translate  the  word  iqra'  in   my  rendering  of  the  legend,  although  I  translated  it  in  th. 
verse  by  proclaim,  my  object  being  to  call  attention  to   the  early    misunderstanding  of  the  word  by 
traditioiiists  and  interpreters  of  the  Qoran  as  well,  as  by  modern  translators  and  biographers'^  of  IK 
Prophet.       For    the    sentence    in    question    is    nothing    but    an    Arabic    version   of  the  phrase  in  i!.: 
Pentateuch  (Gen.  xii.  8  in  connection  with  iv.  20),  "He  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord."07 

The  reduction  of  the  first  verse  in  the  Qoran  to  a  phrase  frequently  occurring  in  the  Pentateuch'1 
makes  matters  more  simple  at  once.     When  Muhammed  uttered  these  words,  he    had  already   brok--, 
with  the  past,  because  revocation  was  impossible  without  for  ever  forfeiting  prophetic  claims.     The, 
ulso  throw  a  light  on  his  mysterious  conduct  prior  to  the  first  proclamation.     The  view  was,   ami   ; 
still  generally  held  that  the  time  spent  by  Muhammed  on  mount  Hira  was  chiefly  passed  in    meat  a: 
anguish  caused  by  his  contrasting  monotheistic  with  polytheistic  dogmas,  and  striving  to  find  the  truth 
He  is    represented  as  a  nervous  and  excitable  man,  suffering  from  hallucinations  and  epileptic  fits/'"' 
Sprenger  in.  particular,  who  will  always  he  considered  one  of  the  most    important    and    comprehensive 

•*  Tho  torin  (j$  J  ^  can  oiily  be  translated  by  reader,  which  is  sufficient  evidence  for  the  lateness  of  the  tradition 

f 

:i<  well  as  the  ignorance  of  the  real  meaning1  of  iqra1.  Muhammed  evidently  only  gave  the  nucleus  of  the  tal 
which  was  handed  down  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  'Aishaor'  Qrwa.  In  order  to  justify  the  alleged  "readme."  air.-.'-;-, 
1.  Ish.  p.  151,  speaks  of  a  silk  scarf  which  was  brought  by  Gabriel,  and  on  which  the  words  of  the  first  proclamation 
\\-ereembroidered  In  the  account  given  by  Bokh.  I.  4,  Muhammed  is  not  named  as  authority  of  the  tradition  at 
all.  Instead  of  Gabriel,  'Aisha  only  mentions  "an  angel."  This  version  seems  to  represent  the  oldest  form  of  th-:< 
tradition,  although  in  the  older  work  of  I.  Ish.  a  younger  one  is  recorded.  Much  more  elaborate  is  the  version 
of  Tabari,  1149  sj.  Hare  Gabriel  addresses  the  Prophet  by  the  name  Muhammed.  The  kernel  of  the  tale:/:-. 

i-resseJ  me,  varies  in  the  sundry  traditions,  viz  .,  Bokh.  (ss^3,  I.  Ish.  and  Tabari,  cr^*'j  and  in  the  version  on  AM 


Allah  b.  Shaddad  we  find  t5X*x3-  Other  expressions  are  quoted  by  Sprenger,  I.  p.  298  ;  the  traditions  are  to  bo 
found  H>il.  p.  330  s/fj.—  When  relating  the  adventure  to  his  friends,  Muhammed  used  the  word  tai'annuth  t<,> 
describe  the  condition  in  which  he  was,  when  the  angel  appeared  to  him.  The  term  has  caused  the  traditioiiists  some 
embarrassment.  I.  Ish.  explains  it  by  tahannuf  (to  profess  to  be  a  HanSf),  and  adds  a  remark  which  ia  intcres-tiny 
from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  th  and  /  interchange  in  Arabic.  This  remark  is  welcomed  with  satisfaction 
by  Sprenger,  who  finds  it  a  support  of  hia  Hamjft-rei.  I  believe,  however,  that  tal-annvth  is  nothing  but  tin-  Hebrew 
pluralis  t'eljinntth,  "prayers,"  a  word  very  common  among  Jews  to  express  voluntary  devotions  apart  from  f  ho 
official  liturgy.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  Muhammed  heard  this  word  often  in  Medina  before  he  framed  his 
report  of  the  affair,  and  employed  it  readily  on  account  of  its  strange  and  sacred  character.  Noldeke,  Qor.  p.  67. 
seems  inclined  to  give  to  the  root  ^^  the  meaning  of  "leading  a  solitary  life"  (see  also  lane,  s.  «.),  but  if  this 
were  so,  the  traclitionists  would  have  little  difficulty  in  explaining  the  word,  whilst.  th<-  signification  thr-y  criv-  it  i 
derived  from  the  spirit  of  the  tradition  to  which  it  belongs. 

'J-  Unanimously  characterized  as  such  by  I.  Ish.  ,   Baprhawi.  Peirlh.,  Tab.,  etc. 

•r<  Wnil,  Sprenger,   Muir,  Palmer,    Krchl,  Euckert,  and  all  modern  translators  except]  X.'ldeke,  1.  c,  p.  £f,   whc 
rightly  translates  -.  Prediye  ! 

-''  Soe  my    Beitrfige  zur  Erkl.  des  Q.  p.  G. 

^  Gen.  iv.  ?t  ;  xiii.  4  ,  xxi.  31  ;  xxvi.  25,  and  altogether  frc  quont  in  the  0.  T, 

^  Weil,  Sprenger,  Muir,  Palmer,  etc. 


THE  FIRST  PROCLAMATION 


1  .ographers  01  the  Prophet,  endeavours  to    explain    the  prophetic  mission  of  the  latter  irorn  the  point 

:    view  01    mental  sanity,  and  this  theory  he  repeats  in  his  last  contribution  on  the  subject.100     He  it- 

inclined  to  identity  religious  mania  with  prophetism,  especially  in  reference  to  Muhanimed.     The  term 

•enthusiast,"    indeed,     describes    a    man    possessed    by    a    divine    spirit,    and    in   this    sense   it    is 

;;p['lied  to  the   Biblical    prophets.     An   enthusiast  may    at   times  perform    extraordinary    deeds,  and 

I  \    his   example,    rouse    others   to    similar     actions,    but    only    under    given    conditions,    and  when 

••arriod  away  by  strong   feelings.     All  liiblical   prophets,   Moses  not  excepted.  took  their  stand  OH 

;-.bcier:t  monotheistic  traditions,  and  gave  iorth  teachings    as    well    as    warnings    against  wickedness. 

mmorality,  and  especially  against  relapse  into  idolatry.     It  is  impossible  to  create  a  new   faith  out  of 

lathing,  and  least  oi'  all  could  a  mere    fanatic    accomplish    such    a    task.     Sprcngers   description    ot 

Muhammed's  behaviour  during  the  time  of  his  mental  struggle  is  pathological  rather  than  historical,  but 

hi  in  surely  mistaken  in  attributing  a  larger   share  in  the  creation  of   Islam  to  the  state  of  his  nerves 

fi.an  was  realiy  due  to  them.     Hallucinations  and    hysterical   frenzy  are  not  factors  strong  enough  to 

1  roduce  so  genera!  an  upheaval  as  was  caused  by  this  new  faith.    The    examples    cited    by    Sprenger1 

niy  demonstrate  the  experiences  of  a  few  hysterical    women  who  made  insignificant    statements  con- 

erning  their   persons  alone,  but  this   cannot  be  compared   with  the  gigantic  results  of   Muhammed's 

!>us    revelations.     Sprenger   further    refers    at   great   length   to    Swedeuborg,2    who,  as    is   well 

l:i:0\rn,  asserted  that  lie  was  favoured  by  God,  and  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  conversing  with  aiu'el- 

i.  spirits.     We  will  not  enter  here  into  details  of  Swedenborg's   mission,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 

king  what  he  has  really   produced   with  the   exception  of    various   societies   bearing  his  name,  and 

.  certainly  count  but  little  in  the  general   enlightenment  of  the  world.     The  principal  outcome  of 

tercourse  with  the  spiritual  world  is  his    Arc<nm  cn'lc*ti<(,    which  Kant  describes  as  Acltt  Q/a.o-t- 

•>!l  UK*?*!-/,  and  which  was  also  the  origin  of  the  same    philosopher's    famous    treatise   Triiinn-- 

•/*,  the  perusal  of  which  is  to  be  recommended  to  every  student  of  Muhammed's  career. 

To  those  dissatisiied  with  Kant's  evidence  I  offer  the  experiences  of  another  sufferer  from  hallu- 

LS  and   visions.       ..  the  literary  bookseller,  Friedrich  Nicolai,  in  lierlin.     This  man,  whom  m, 

•    t-  will  charge    with  having   created   either   a   spiritual  or    a    religious   revolution,    read   before    th. 

\cademy  oi:  Sciences  in   l>erlin  an   essay   styled   JJcisjiid    ci/ttr   Ersclicinwxj   mchn-rcr  Pli<mt<t><m<:n.< 

i  ;  .  description  ho  gave  of  the  way  in  which   absent   persons  appeared  to  him  greatly  resembles  those- 

Swedenborg.     Defunct   persons   appeared  to  him,  he    became  exhausted,   and  after    some   time  fell 

iis'ee]   (p.  12).     Several  weeks  after  the  first  apparition  lie  heard  those  persons  speak  (p.  18).    Whi;^ 

rgoing  medical  treatment  the   room  seemed  full  of  'human  forms  of   all  kinds  moving  about,  and 

became   more    and   more  indistinct,  till  they  disappeared   entirely    (p.  10).     But    Nicolai    wa- 

••nii  Gcivtcni    wie  rum  Gcist  curirt"  by  so  trivial  a  method,  that  to  make  any  comparison  between  hi- 

CUM-  and  Muhammed's,  as  Sprenger  undertakes,*  impossible.    Islam  is  not  built  on  phantasmagoria. 

.  tnerwise  a  simple  but  utterly  prosaic  remedy5  might  have  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the    greatest 

spiritual  and  social  revolutions  on  record. 

No,  Muhammed's  case  is  quite  different.  The  first  revelation  possesses  too  much  of  the  mcta- 
physical  element  to  be  the  mere  outpouring  of  a  troubled  mind  and  an  hysterical  constitution.  ();. 
tin  other  hand  no  one  will  assert  that  Islam  was  brought  into  existence  by  the  aid  of  metaphysical 
spei-ulation.  Whence  came  this  idea  ?  "He  who  has  created"  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Croat.. r 
referred  to  in  Genesis.  Here  as  well  as  in  the  Qoran  the  existence  of  God  is  a  postulate,  as  it  must 
>e  in  a  revealed  religion,  and  a  demonstration  to  this  effect  would  have  been  as  injurious  as  it  wa~ 
beyond  Muhammed's  power.  The  belief  in  Allah  existed  in  Arabia  long  before  Islam,  but  side  by 
•Mde  with  the  belief  in  other  deities.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  demonstrate  his  Unity,  and  thi's 
Muhammed  endeavoured  to  do  twice  with  a  certain  amount  of  logic,  although  not  until  some  year- 
later  (,b'.  xxiii.  93):  Allah  neither  had  a  son  nor  was  there  any  god  with  Him;  if  this  were  s» 

"-10  Mohammed  u.  der  Koran,  eine  psi/cholo'jische  Studle,  Hamburg,  1889,  p.  8  s</.  1  I.  p.  215  s,,,, 

2  lUd.  275  sqq.    Sprenger  even  considers  the  profuse  perspiration,   from  which  Swedenborg  used  to'  suffer  after 
•>.  uervous  attack  as  a  parallel  to  Muhammed's  condition. 

*  Beruu,  1799.  *  Rid.  p.  215.  a  Sec  the  Walmi8nucht  in  Goethe's  Faust 
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each  god  would  go  o/  with  what  he  had  created,  and  some  would  have  exalted  themselves  above  others 
etc."  When  concluding  the  same  speech  he  repeated  (v.  117),  "Who  worships  another  god  beside 
Allah  has  no  proof  for  doing  so."6  And  finally  he  says  (£.  xxi.  22)  :  "Were  there  in  both  (heaven 
and  earth)  gods  beside  Allah  they  would  do  mischief."7 

We  thus  see  that  the  first  proclamation  speaking  of  the  "Lord"  and  "Creator"  contains  a 
complete  theological  system.  The  imperative  form  in  which  the  revelations  is  expressed  tends  to 
convince  the  hearers  that  the  tenet  of  the  proclamation  is  not  the  result  of  speculation,  but  of  divine 
inspiration  granted  to  Muhammed  to  the  exclusion  of  other  individuals.  With  regard  to  simplicity 
lie  even  outrivals  the  Bible,  commencing  as  he  does  with  the  creation  of  man,  whilst  the  formation  of 
the  rest  of  Nature,  which  was  more  complicated  to  describe,  was  left  for  later  occasions.8  This  was 
certainly  a  methodical  way  of  proceeding.  Muhammed  would,  however,  have  been  unable  to  act  in 
such  a  manner,  had  he  not  been  far  beyond  the  elements  of  learning. 

Now  we  have  still  to  collate  the  foregoing  remarks  with  the  traditions  that  Muhammed  was 
subject  to  nervous  fits.  There  is  no  need  to  deny  this  fact,  but  it  chiefly  applies  to  his  younger  years 
When  the  Prophet  promulgated  the  first  revelation,  he  had  more  than  attained  the  ripe  age 
of  forty  years,  an  age  when  the  nerves  generally  become  calmer.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  a  man 
of  great  self-control.  The  mental  struggle  which  marked  the  period  immediately  preceding  Islam,  and 
is  described  by  all  writers  on  the  subject  as  a  series  of  epileptic  fits,  was  not  a  cause  but  a  consequence 
which  will  be  fully  explained  if  we  examine  the  circumstances  with  attention.  His  mind  being  far  above 
those  of  his  countrymen,  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  rushed  blindly  into  an  adventurous  life  ? 
There  were  many  things  to  be  taken  into  account,  each  in  itself  sufficient  to  arouse  him  to  excitement. 
He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Qoreish,  who  not  only  represented  the  nobility  of  Mecca,  but  were  also 
guardians  of  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Ka'ba.  Would  they,  he  must  have  debated,  suffer  the 
shrine  to  be  attacked,  damaging  alike  their  authority  and  material  interest  ?  Even  if  he  succeeded  in 
overcoming  this  difficulty,  would  the  rest  of  tribes  submit  to  the  demolition  of  their  time-honoured 
deities  ?  Such  misgivings  were  sufficient  to  fill  him  with  no  small  anxiety,  and  these  were  not  all. 
Whoever  seemed  willing  to  acknowledge  the  new  mission  had  to  be  made  welcome,  and  no  differ 
ence  could  be  made  between  high  or  low,  or  between  freeborn  or  slaves.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Muhammed  himself  did  not  immediately  realise  all  the  consequences,  which  the  racial  revolution  he  was 
about  to  create,  might  have,  but  he  must  have  expected  to  win  his  first  followers  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  had  nothing  to  lose.  The  benefit  of  salvation  could  not  be  denied  even  to  the  poorest.  As  an 
example  of  the  levelling  power  of  Islam  I  repeat  the  well  known  anecdote  connected  with  one  of 
the  oldest  addresses  of  the  Qorau.  While  one  day  conversing  with  some  of  the  Qoreish  chieftains, 
the  Prophet  was  accosted  by  a  poor  blind  man,9  who,  the  tradition  says,  asked  for  religious  guidance. 
Muhammed  turned  angrily  away,  refusing  to  be  disturbed.  Although  the  man  was  evidently  only  a 
beggar,  Muhammed  not  only  saw  the  blunder  he  had  made,  but  also  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity 
of  advertising  the  new  faith.  He,  therefore,  on  the  spot  extemporized  an  address  (,$'.  Ixxx.)  in 
which  he  reprimanded  himself  for  being  harsh  to  a  blind  man  who  might  perhaps  have  wished  to 
become  a  believer.  The  address  teaches  the  equality  of  mankind.  Man  is  born,  consumes  food,  and 
dies  ;  the  believers  are  happy,  the  infidels  go  to  hell.  Since,  however,  the  social  institutions  of  Mecca 

There  is  nothing  to  deprive  Muhammed  of  the  ownership  of  this  argument,  but  it  appears  that  he  had  learnt 
t  from  some  Christian  source.  His  protest  against  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  speaks  in  favour  rather  than  against 
the  probability  of  his  having  borrowed  the  argument,  as  he  regarded  the  beliefs  in  Allfih  side  by  side  with  belief  in 
the  Hypostatic  Union  as  illogical,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  As  to  a  somewhat  similar  Christian  proof  of 
the  Unity  see  Laotantius  (ed.  Brandt.)  lust.  Div.  I.  3  (p.  8) :  At  *i  plure*  pariianiur  orbem,  minu,  eerie  op  urn,  minus 
vinum  singuU  habebuni ;  cum  intra  praetcripiam  portionem  se  quisque  coniineai.  Eodem  et  Lam  mo  do  Diit  si 
flures  sint,  minus  valebunt,  aliis  tantumdem  in  se  habcniibus. 

7  It'i-  765  quotes  this  verse  as  a  proof  that  the  Qoran  contains  the  principles  of  Moslim  scholasticism. 

8  See  Ch.  VI. 

•  Tradition  calls  him  Ibn  Umm  Maktum  of  Fihr,  but  Noldeke,  Q.  p.  76,  has  already  rightly  suggested  that  thi« 
name  stands  for  the  traditional  Moslim  pauper  in  general.  If  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  revelation  was  really  a, 
member  of  the  Fihr  family,  Muhammed  had  an  additional  reason  to  appease  him.  Ibn  Hazm,  fol.  335™,  takes  pain 
to  defend  Muhammed's  conduct  in  this  affair. 
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were  anything  but  democratic,  the  idea  of  having  to  proclaim  theories  so  distasteful  to  the   haughty 
Qoreish  must  have  filled  Muhammed  with  grave  apprehensions. 

Various  biographers  of  Muhammed,  principally  Weil  and  Sprenger,  provide  him  with  a  mentor, 
who  secretly  instructed  and  encouraged  him  in  hours  of  despondency.  Sprenger  in  particular  believes 
this  mentor  to  have  been  an  Abyssinian  Presbyter  of  Jewish  descent,  but  Christian  persuasion  and 
an  adherent  of  celibacy.10  In  spite  of  the  various  characteristics  with  which  Sprenger  endows 
this  individual,  he  seems  rather  uncertain  on  the  matter.  At  one  time  he  regards  him  as  a  believer 
in  Muhammed's  mission,  whilst  processing  theological  tenets  of  his  own,11  another  time  he  and  the 
Prophet  are  like  "the  two  augurs"  who  unite  to  form  in  honour  of  Allah  a  regular  Grtindercornjilott.1" 

Sprenger  also  furnishes  us  with  the  name  of  this  mentor  whom  be  believes  to  be  no  other  than 
Bahira  the  monk,  author  of  the  Suhuf,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  proselytes  to  his  views 
in  the  Hijaz.13 

We  can  at  once  dismiss  the  idea  that  Bahira  is  the  author  of  the  Suhuf,  because  such  a  book  did 
not  exist,  save  in  the  imagination  of  Muhammed,  who  employed  the  term  to  describe  the  Pentateuch 
at  times,  and  at  others  the  heavenly  book  in  which  the  fates  of  men  are  inscribed.  On  the  other  hand 
Bahira  forms  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  legends  of  which  Sprenger  has  given  a  complete  compilation,1* 
but  they  allow  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  that  this  person  acted  as  Muhammed's  tutor,  as  the  follow 
ing  analysis  will  show. 

Three  strata  are  to  be  distinguished  in  these  legends.  In  ihcjirst,  told  by  Ibn  Ishaq  (p.  115) 
Muhammed,  when  twelve  years  old,  is  taken  to  Bosra  in  Syria.  There  the  caravan  meets  the 
hermit  Bahira,  who  —  against  his  former  custom  —  prepares  a  meal  for  the  travellers.  They 
all  partake  of  it,  excepting  the  young  Muhammed  who  is  l<ft  irith  the  luggage.  On  missing  him, 
Bahira  insists  on  his  being  fetched,  recognises  in  him  a  prophet,  and  discovers  a  seal  of  ]>r<>phec<i 
between  his  shoulders.  In  the  second  version,  given  by  Ibn  Sa'd,  Muhammed  was  twenty-five  years 
oil  when  the  journey  was  undertaken.  He  rests  with  a  companion  under  a  tree  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  the  cell  of  a  hermit  of  the  name  of  Nestor,  who  asks  the  companion  after  "the  young  man 
under  the  tree,"  and  enquires  whether  he  lias  a  certain  redness  in  his  eyes.  The  question  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  hermit  cries  out :  "This  is  the  last  of  the  prophets."  —  The  third  version  which 
does  not  refer  to  any  particular  age  of  Muhammed,  describes  the  journey  to  Syria,  during  which  the 
travellers  meet  the  hermit,  whose  name  is  not  disclosed.  Trees  and  stones  bow  to  Muhammed,  and  the 
Edhib  (monk)  exclaims  that  he  recognises  the  seed  of  prophecy  between  his  shoulders  in  the  shape  of  an 
a///>/c.15 

The  elements  from  which  the  legends  have  been  developed  can  now  be  traced  with  certainty. 
To  be  brief,  they  represent  homilies  on  several  Biblical  passages  which  have  become  mixed  up.  Botii 
the  first  two  turn  on  1  Sam.  xvi.  2-13.  The  boy  David  who  is  left  in  the  field  to  tend  the  sheep, 
while  his  brothers  are  brought  before  the  Prophet,  but  who  is  fetched  at  the  request  of  the  latter, 
corresponds  to  the  boy  Muhammed  left  behind  with  the  luggage.  Bahira's  enquiry  as  to  the  redness 
i-n  hifS  eyes  is  only  a  misapplication  of  the  words  (v.  12)  "he  was  ruddy,  fair  of  eyes"  and  even  the 
repast  prepared  by  Bahira  is  a  reflex  of  the  sacrifice  to  which  Samuel  invites  Jesse  and  his  family. 
It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  term  bdhar  ("has  chosen")™  occurs  three  times  (vv.  9, 
10.  11)  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings.  With  this  we  must  connect  Ps.  Ixxviii.  10,  Ixxxiv.  4,  20, 
where  the  word  b'hiri,  whilst  referring  to  David,  gives  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Bah'trd. 

16  Muh.  and  Kor.  p.  54  sj.  "  Lelen  unci  Lebre,  II.  p.  355  sq.  1-2  JIu/t.  and  Kor.  p.  58. 

3'  II.  p.  367.  i*  I.  178-83. 

'  Iu  the  version  of  I.  I.  p.    115,   the  form  of  the  seal  was  like  the  mark  made  by  capping  glasses,  but  the 

olia  aid  that  it  had  the  shape  of  an  apple.  The  use  of  capping  glasses  was  so  common  among  Arabs  that  their 
employment  as  a  simile  is  quite  natural.  The  traditions  on  the  subject  are  collected  in  Uyun  al&tMr  Bri!  Mus 
Or.  3015,  fol.  17™  sqq. 

16  Qor.  ii.  248  with  regard  to  Sau   :  Allah  has  chosen  him  (* 
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It  is  conspicuous  enough  that  Bahira  plays  the  part  of  Samuel  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  l-l:->.  Although 
the  name  of  this  prophet  is  not  mentioned  in  the  QorAn,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  Muhammed 
knew  of  him,  we  can  see  in  the  /gra' -legend  that  at  least  one  episode  of  his  career  is  reflected  in 
Moslim  tradition.  The  circumstance  that  persons  and  sayings  are  mixed  up  without  the  least 
discrimination,  far  from  heing  strange,  is  characteristic  of  the  method  employed  by  the  author  of  the 
homilies.  And  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  one  author  only,  is  to  he  concluded  from  the  fact. 
tLat  tho  legends  of  iqra\  the  Cleansing  of  the  Heart,  and  Bahira  have  several  important  elements 
in  common. 

Now  as  to  the  seal  in  the  shape  of  an  apple  and  the  trees  that  bowed  to  Muhammcd.  they 
are  a  homiletic  application  of  the  verse  Cant.  viii.  0-6  :  "Under  the  apple  tree  have  I  awakened 
thee  ....  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm.''  With  this  we  have 
to  connect  Haggai,  ii.  23  :  "I  will  make  thee  a  seal  i'or  I  have  chosen  (luharti)  thee."1?  Lastly  the 
situation  of  the  seal  between  the  shoulders  is  a  reflex  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  12:  "He  covereth  him  all  day 
long,  and  he  dwelleth  between  his  shoulders,''1  This  verse  refers  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  Talmud 
(Zebfih.  37vo)  builds  a  homily  upon  it  connected  with  the  circumstance  that,  although  small  and  wedged 
iu  the  province  of  Judah.  the  territory  of  Benjamin  gave  shelter  to  the  Temple.  It  must  be  borne  in. 
mind  that  the  term  shokhen  ("dwelleth")  furnishes  the  allusion  to  the  Shekind,  and  in  one  version  of 
the  legend  of  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  Muhammed  says:  "They  washed  my  heart,  and  the  one  asked 
the  other  for  the  Shekind  which  was  white.  They  put  it  in  my  heart,  sewed  my  body  up,  and  preset  I 
the  seal  of  prophecy  between  my  shoulders" 

A  literal  application  of  the  verses  quoted  cannot  be  expected,  but  their  common  bearing  on  the 
legend  is  unmistakeable.  The  mime  Bahirfi  is  thus  nothing  but  the  personification  of  the  (New) 
Hebrew  term  bhira  ("Election")  which  is  quite  common.  Xow  Muhammed  was  acquainted  with 
sever;;!  verses  in  the  0.  T.  in  which  the  form  V hir  ("chosen")  is  used  in  reference  to  Israel  (Is.  xlv. 
4),  "my  servant"  (ib.  xlii.l).13  Moses  (Ps.  cvi.  2o)  as  can  be  seen  from  Qor.  vii.  141  ;  xxvii.  GO  (cf. 
xxxv.  29;  xliv.  81).  The  Arabic  translation  of  b'k/r  is  almustafd,  one  of  Muhammed's  names.  He  is 
himself  the  Bahird,  just  as  the  seal,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  mark  on  his  body,  was 
subsequently  used  —  as  described  in  the  verse  of  Haggai  quoted  above  —  to  denote  his  whole 
personality.  He  is  therefore  the  Seal  of  prophecy  himself. 

The  hermit  Bahira  thus  disappears  from  history,  although  Sprenger19  regards  him  as  historical 
whilst  treating  Nestor  as  a  mythical  person.  According  to  my  opinion  Muhammed's  interview 
with  the  latter,  which  Sir  W.  Muir  rejects  as  "puerile,"20  was  a  real  fact.  The  hermit  Nestor 
was  a  Nestorian  Christian  whom  Muhammed  had  met  somewhere  in  Syria  and  who  had 
probably  tried  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  his  religious  views.  We  shall  see  on  a  later  occasion, 
that  Muhammed,  whilst  unconditionally  rejecting  Eutychianism,  was  less  hostile  to  Nestorian  ideas 
which  he  adapted  to  Islam  as  well  as  his  conscience  allowed  him.  Muhammed's  discussion  with  the 
Nestorian  recluse  was  not  without  consequences,  and  to  him  the  former  owed  part  of  his  knowledge 
of  Christian  Scripture  and  doctrines. 

But  who  is  the  author  of  the  legend  or  rather  of  the  homilies  of  which  it  is  composed  ? 
Since  the  Syriac  version  of  the  quotations  referred  to  above  do  not  contain  bhwa  or  any  other 
form  of  that  root,  Christian  origin  is  improbable.  A  Jewish  source  only  remains,  and, 
indeed,  we  find  a  homily  on  the  verses  of  Canticles  and  Haggai  quoted  before  (Shir  hashshirim  rabbet), 
the  main  features  of  which  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Muhammed  himself,  since  they  are  reflected 
in  the  Qoran.  He  relates  in  several  places  (ii.  00,  87  ;  iv.  153,  i.  vii.  170)  that  when  revealing  the 
Law  to  Israel,  God  lifted  the  mountain  over  their  heads.  This  the  Midrash  expresses  (I.  c.)  they 


17  Refers  to  Zerubbabel,  a  descendant  of  David,  Haggai,  i.  1. 

18  Cf.  St.  Matth.   xii.  8,  "my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen,  my  beloved."     In  the  Syriac  version  to  all  the 
passages  quoted  the  word  VMr  is  not  used,  because  the  root  has  a  different  meaning  altogether. 

»  Cf.  ii.  384.     The  etymology  of  Baljira  on  the  basis  of  Q.  V.  102  is  obviously  futile.    The  existence  of  other 
persons  of  the  same  name  (one  of  them  a  Jew,  ib.  p.  387)  is  supported  by  unreliable  evidence. 
20  Life  oj Mahomet,  4th  ed.  p.  20. 
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stood  -under  the  apple  (tree)  and  said:  we  will  do  and  be  obedient  (Exocl.  xxiv.  7  ;  cf.  Dent.  v.  24). 
Both  these  themes  are  discussed  in  Qor.  ii.  87  (cf.  285  and  often),  and  the  second  was,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  misinterpreted  by  Muhammed  into  :  "We  have  heard  and  are  disobedient."21  Now 
all  these  passages  were  revealed  in  Medina,  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  material  from  which  they 
were  composed  had  come  to  Muhammed' s  knowledge  from  Jews.  The  phrase  "under  the  tree" 
had  a  special  attraction  for  Muhammed,  who  always  loved  to  express  himself  in  poetic  figures. 
When  discussing  the  allegiance  sworn  to  him  by  all  his  followers  at  Hudaibiya  (in  the  year  7  H.) 
he  only  speaks  of  his  standing  "under  the  tree  ((lor.  xlviii.  18),"22  a  position  peculiar  to  prophets. 
"For  out  of  the  tree''  Moses  is  called  (Qor.  xxviii.  30),  and  "under  the  tree"  Abraham  prepared 
the  repast  for  his  celestial  visitors  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  just  as  Bahira  did  for  the  travellers. 

As  we  now  see  the  Bahira  legend  represents  a  profusion  of  Biblical  ideas  blended  together  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Jewish  Agada.  There  is,  however,  another  point  which  occurs  in  various 
versions  of  the  legend,  vi:.,  the  tree  casting  its  shadow  wherever  Muhammed  sat.  This  situation  is 
described,  Cunt.  ii.  3,  where  we  find  the  apple  tree,  the  sitting  under  its  shadow,  and  the  word 
himnailti  in  which  it  should  not  be  difficult  now  to  reeoguixe  the  embryo  of  the  name  Muhamtnet/. 
the  roots  HMD  and  1311 R  being  in  some  degree  synonymous  in  Hebrew  (see  Exek.  xxiii. 
(>,  12,  23)  the  former  makes  an  appropriate  rendition  in  Arabic  for  the  latter  which  has  quite  a 
different  meaning.23  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  time  when  the  Prophet  assumed  the  name. 
Muhammed  coincides  with  that  when  the  first  elements  of  the  Bahira  legend  were  produced,  which 
can  only  have  been  very  shortly  before  his  death.  The  name  Muhammed,  it  is  true,  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Qorfm,  but  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  verses  in  question 
which  we  will  discuss  later  on.2"1 

Now  as  regards  the  author  of  the  legend,  it  can  only  have  b  ecu  one  of  those  Jews  who  embraced 
Islam  during  Muhammed's  lifetime.  Out  of  the  list  of  these  converts  there  is  only  one  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Agada  was  extensive  enough  to  enable  him  to  produce  this  kind  of  Moslim 
variation.  This  was  Abd  Allah  b.  Falam  of  the  tribe  of  the  B.  Qainoqa  who  did  not  embrace  Islam 
until  the  year  8  H.,  or  two  years  before  the  death  of  Muhammed.25  The  latter  was  during  this  period 
so  fully  occupied  in  extending  the  secular  as  well  as  the  spiritual  power  of  the  faith,  and  so  little 
trained  to  produce  homilies  of  this  kind,  that  we  can  hardly  tax  him  with  having  contributed 
more  than  scraps  from  his  autobiography,  which  Abd  Allah  idealised  in  the  composite  manner  of 
the  Agiida.  But  even  the  latter  will  hardly  have  given  more  than  the  simplest  form  of  the  legend,  It 
is  remarkable  that  Ibu  Ishaq,  who  is  the  first  to  relate  it,  hands  it  down  without  mentioning  any 
authority,  and  with  the  very  vague  introduction  :  "they  assert."  From  this  we  can  onlv  gather  that 
the  author  of  the  legend  launched  it  anonymously  among  the  Believers,  probably  because  at  his  time 
there  were  some  persons  alive  who  were  acquainted  with  the  events  of  Muhammed's  earlier  life,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  following  generation,  that  the  homily  assumed  its  various  fantastic  forms. 

A  more  direct  proof  of  the  author  of  the  legend  having  been  a  renegade  Jew  may  be  found  in 
the  warning  Bahira  gives  Muhammed's  friends  to  beware  of  the  Jews,  who  would  endeavour  to  injure 
him.  If  the  conversation  Muhammed  had  with  the  Nestorian  divine  is  really  historical,  this  would  al.-x> 
explain  why  the  chief  part  is  played  by  a  Christian,  i.  e.,  a  follower  of  a  monotheistic  faith.  Tradition 
says  nothing  of  open  attacks  of  Christians  on  Muhammed,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  Christian, 
Muhammed's  cousin  Waraqa,  who  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged  his  prophetic  claims.26  The 
attitude  of  the  Jews,  however,  was  different  from  the  outset,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  make 
them  speak  favourably  of  their  arch  enemy. 

21  See  Ch.  IX.  22  See  Ch.  XII 

«  Cf.  further  for  -vni  2  Sam.  xxi.  6  (Saul),  Ps.  cvi.  23  (.Moses)  for  ^rro  Ez.  xxiv.  16  ;  Hos.  ix.  16  :  Lam.  ii.  4. 
Dan.  ix.  23,  x.  11,  19. 

'-«  See  Ch.  XIII.  25  See  Isaba  and  J.  Q.  E.  Vol.  X.  p.  111. 

26  This  is  the  reason  why  in  some  traditions  Waraqa  is  confounded  with  a  Bahira.  The  Isaba  (s.  v.  AddCisj  ; 
relates  011  the  authority  of  Ibn  Abbas  that  Khadija  heard  of  Muhammed's  call  from  Babira,  and  went  to  ask  him 
about  Gabriel ;  cf.  Sprenger,  II.  p.  386. 
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The  name  BahirA,  must  be  struck  out  of  tlie  list  of  the  teachers  of  the  Prophet  on  account  of  its 
mythological  character.  1  believe  that  the  charge  made  against  the  latter  and  reproduced  in  various 
revelations  (xvi.  105;  xxv.  5)~7  of  having  employed  teachers  in  Mecca,  far  from  being  embarrassing, 
was  not  unwelcome  to  Muhammed.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  leading  his  accusers  off  the  track, 
•and  throwing  the  suspicion  on  persons  whom  no  one  would  otherwise  have  thought  capable  of  having 
assisted  him  in  his  studies.  His  remarks  in  replying  to  the  charge,  that  his  alleged  teacher- 
spoke  in  a  foreign  tongue,  is  explained  by  AlBeidhawi  with  good  reason  as  referring  to 
Greek,23  because  the  term  ajam  could  not  be  used  in  speaking  either  of  Jews  or  Clmstians 
within  the  Peninsula.  The  learning  which  those  men  -  -  whose  names  can  be  seen  in  Al- 
J.eidhawi's  annotations  to  the  passage  of  the  Qordn  quoted  above29  --  could  have  imparted 
to  Muhammed,  can  only  have  been  limited  to  Christian  lore.  No  one  will  assert  that  this  was 
much  spread  among  laymen,  and  how  much  could  the  artisans  living  in  slavery  know  ?  Add 
to  this  the  difficulty  of  meeting  Muhammed  in  secrecy,  and  there  remains  very  little  to  justify 
the  probability  of  a  teacher  in  or  near  Mecca.  It  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a  conscientious 
teacher  would  have  been  content  to  remain  in  the  background,  whilst  allowing  his  knowledge  and 
talents  to  be  used  by  a  person  of  inferior  faculties,  who  according  to  Sprenger  not  only  frequently 
misunderstood  his  words,  and  misinterpreted  his  statements,  but  bad  to  be  corrected  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  Is  it  probable  that  the  Mentor  knew  the  learning  he  imparted  and  the  aims  he  fostered 
to  be  safe  in  Muhammed's  keeping,  whilst  lie  was  satisfied  with  an  ideal  success  alone  ?  Did  such  a 
man  ever  live  ?  It  is  more  likely  that,  if  the  supposed  Mentor  concealed  his  identity,  he  did  so  in 
order  to  escape  unpleasant  consequences  in  case  of  failure  ;  he  would  then  have  been  but  a 
miserable  coward  and  incapable  of  the  high  idealism  which  marks  Muhammed's  exertions  in  the 
Meccan  period. 

Now  I  consider  it  very  improbable  that  a  mentor  of  any  kind  could  have  remained  unknown  in 
a  place  like  Mecca,  Muhammed  was  also  much  too  independent  a  character  to  be  a  party  to  such  a 
policy,  or  to  rely  on  one  single  instructor.  And  how  awkwardly  would  so  complicated  an  oracle  have 
worked  !  The  passages  in  the  Qordn  referring  to  earthly  teachers  —  "other  people"30  —  were  not 
revealed  until  the  descriptive  period,  i.  e.,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  of  Muhammed's  ministry,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  Meccan  portion  of  the  Qordn  had  already  been  divulged. 

From  whichever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  alleged  Meccan  tutor,  there  is  no  evidence  for  his 
existence.  Muhammed  knew  his  cue  before  he  appeared  on  the  stage,  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  the 
circumstance  that  he  could  not  summon  up  courage  to  speak.  That  he  did  so  at  length,  being  fully 
aware  of  the  consequences,  is  a  sign  of  greatness,  but  what  a  struggle  must  it  have  cost  him  1  In 
Mecca  he  could  neither  learn  anything,  nor  did  he  wish  to  do  so.  The  first  revelations  must  have 
existed  in  his  mind  long  before  the  moment  he  clothed  them  in  words,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  not  only  already  knew  stories  of  ancient  prophets,  but  also  held  a  series  of  practical  precepts  in 
readiness.  Elements  of  both  are  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  revelations.31  He  never  expected  the 

27  Those  passages  of  the  Qordn,  in  which  the  charges  of  employing  a  prompter  are  refuted,  form  the  chief  source 
for  critical   analysis  of  the  Mentor.     In  xxv.  5  it  is  "other  people  who   help  him,"  and  in   xvi.  105  it  is  "a  man 
who  teaches  him."     See  the  Commentaries. 

28  One  might  apply  the  term  "jam  to  the  Greek  words   occurring  in  the  Qorv.n;   but  it   is   doubtful  whether 
Muhammed  asked  for  instruction  about  these. 

29  Qf.  Sprenger,  II.  p.  388. 

s»  See  also  I.  I.  p.  260.  The  —  hardly  unfounded  —  charge  made  by  Al  Nadhr  b.  Al  HArith  who  narrated  the 
Jleccans'  stories  of  Persian  heroes  has  been  dealt  with  in  Ch.  I.  Of  some  interest  is  the  tradition  related  by 
I.  I.  who  refers  Q.  xiii.  29  to  the  insinuation  o  f  employing  a  prompter  of  the  name  Ragman  of  Yamama,  who 

according  to  Bagh.  is  iiidentical  with  Muscilima,  a  rival  to  Muhammed.  The  latter's  reply  C5"0  >*  had  in  this 
case  better  be  translated  in  Rabbinical  fashion  :  "He  (ris.,  God)  is  my  teacher,"  and,  moreover,  the  verse  must  be  a 
late  Medinian  one,  as  indeed  it  is  considered  to  be  by  Qatada,  Muqfitil,  and  Ibn  Joreij  who  refer  it  to  the  treaty  of 
Hodeibiya.  Al  Baghawi,  however,  refutes  this  theory  and  declares  the  verse  to  be  Meccan,  and  no  allusion  is  to  be 
f^ nd  in  it  to  a  teacher.  C/.  Bokh.  Ill,  382. 
si  See  above. 
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>ihabitu;itj  of  Mecca  to  be  willing  at  a  moment's  notice  to  exchange  their  very   sociable  gods—  gods 
satisfied   with    scant   reverence,  and  not   even  objecting  to   an   occasional  chastisement,    for   a    stern 
icomprehensible  Deity.     The.  new  God,  they  heard,  would  not  submit  to  disrespectful  treatment,  but 
demanded  unconditional  obedience. 

If  Muhammed  was  cognizant  of  the  careers  of  Biblical  prophets,  lie  must  have   been   tempted  to 

•ompare  his  own  ])ositicn  with   theirs.     This    ivas   particularly    the    case   with   Abraham   and  Moses- 

The  former  he  called  JJmttJ\   which  does  not  mean,  as  Sprenger  asserts,-'  the  follower  of  a  sect,  but 

-.  man  who   holds   heterodox    views  regarding  certain   ecclesiastical   matters.     This  was  precisely'  the 

attitude  which  Muhammed  wished  to  adopt,     He  proclaimed  his  secession  from  the   paternal   rods    in 

the  same  words,  which  the  Hibie  attributes  to  the  Patriarch.    On  the  other  hand  his  refusal  to  "read" 

the  legend  mentioned  before,  is  in  every  word  an  almost  literal  imitation  of   Moses'   hesitation   to 

i.dertake  his  mission.     Moses  too  had    been    "chosen"    in  the    solitude    of   the   desert,  but.   as    Mu 

hammed  was  well  aware,  by  means  of   a   vision,  besides   which   Moses   was  also   enabled  to   perform 

main  miracL-s.     Muhammnl  greatly  missed  the  aid  he  would  have    derived  from   such    factors.      A> 

irasthevisiou33was  concerned,  lie  vaguely  alluded   in   an  early   revelation   to  some  apparition  iii 

ich  a  tree  plays  a  part  :^  but  to  perform   miracles    was  quite    beyond   his   power.     This   made  hi- 

position  particularly  unpleasant.      When  later   on    sceptics   demanded   miracles,    he  could   only  give 

evasive  answers  which  counted  for  nothing.     The  foreboding  of  this  dilemma  must  have  troubled  Vv 

oousiderably. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to   be   taken   into   consideration.     Professor    F'almer   has    raised   th- 

question  why  Muhammed   did  no1  act  as  an  apostle's  of  Judaism  or  Christianity.     This  question  mav 

••  simplified  by  another,  why  he  himself  dtd  not  embrace  either  of  these  faiths,  as  so  main  others  had 

His  own  relative,    Waraqa,   we  are  told,    adopted  that  course,    apparently  meeting  with  no 

protest  on  the  part  oUny  leading    Meccan   citizen.^     I    believe  his    influence  on  Muhammed   should 

overrated,    since    the   latter    was   his    superior    both    in    talent    and    knowledge.     !Xow  h;id 

Muhammed  followed  the  example  of  his  cousin,  no  Meccan  would  have  interfered  with  him,  but  it  was 

for  him  to  do  so.    Muhammed  seems  to  have  looked  upon  .Judaism  as  well  as  Christiauiu 

generated  forms  of  pure   Abrahamism.      The  superficial  conversion  of  other  Arabs  he  could  noi 

itate,  and  the  dogma  of  the    Trinity  never  appealed  to  him.     We  shall   presently   perceive  that  his 

leas  about  the  development  of  both  Judaism  and    "hristianity  were  any  tiling  but   clear,  and  did  not 

im   lucidity  in  the  course  of  time.     This    becomes   apparent  from  a  revelation    pronounced  many 

P  m  Medina,  when  he  endeavoured  to  define  the  difi'eivnce  between  Abiahamism  on  one  sid- 

and  Judaism  and   Christianity  on  the  other  in  the  following   words   (iii.  (50)  :    Abraham   was    neither 

ew   nor   a    Christian,  but    a    faithful    //«„</,  and    did   not  belong  to  those  who  ascribe  to  \iLih  a 

'ompanion.  _  The  verse  forms  the  summing  up    of  the   many   preceding   ones,  in   which  Abraham  is 

.    as   protesting   solely    against   the   idolatry    of  his    family    and    compatriots,  but  not  as  the' 

idnerent  of  any  dogma  or  ritual  except  the  worship  of  one  God. 

Xow   Muhammed  entertained   peculiar    ideas    on    the    origin  of    the    Jews,    being    unaware    of 

that    they    connected    themselves    historically    with    the  "Sons    of    Israel."      He    s-w    in 

nly    the  representatives   of    a   ritual   code    which,   on    account    of    its    severity,    was    not   at 


I> 


P< 


J      nr  cxrlaiiation    on  behalf  of  Ihn  Abbfia.     Beidlmvi  on  Q.  ii    120'   XM 

Meccan  revelations  J/antf  only  occurs  in  vi.  79,  162  :  x.  105  ;  xvi.  121,  m  •  xxx   29 
Q-  xx-  8  S'W.  ;  sxviii.  6.  3t  Q  hii   7  to  15 

ammed  certainly  a^umed  the  role  of  an  "Apostle"  of  a  very  high  standard.     The  term   raSulu.(l.UU)  is 
,ftcr  all   rotlungbut  a  rcudltlon  of  Aram.    A'WA.      To  the   Apostles,    however,    he  gives   ,o   higher   rink  than 

'  {ili'   45)>beCaUSe  hel«^ed  upon  their  master  as  a  human  being,  whilst  he  claimed  to  be  sent  by  Allah 

^^ 
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all  to  his  taste.  Being  likewise  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  name  Y<i/tu</w  he  gave  it 
an  Arabic  etymology  signifying  that  they  were  rt'jtaitirHj™  for  some  ini(|iiity  committed  by  them 
at  some  previous  epoch  of  their  history,  for  which  they  suffered  exile  and  were  "cursed"  bv 
AlLih.39  lie,  therefore,  altered  the  name  from  its  verbal  form  into  «H(t<l',na  /tddii,  ''those  who 
repented,"  or  Jlild^  of  similar  signification.  All  these  names  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  whole 
Mcccau  portion  oi  the  Qt>ni»,  which  only  means  that  the  .lews  us  such  did  not  come  umb-r  Muharnmed's 
consideration  until  he  lived  amongst  them  in  Medina.  The  Unml  Jxruil,  on  the  other  hand,  represent 
i;i  his  eyes  but  a  historical  remembrance  ;  they  are  the  people  to  whom  God  lias  shown  His  grace  and 
s-nt  down  to  them  "the  Book"  through  MoSos.  They  disappear  at  the  time  of  -Jesus.  In  Mcdinian 
revelations,  therefore,  they  are  only  mentioned  either  in  historical  passages,  or  in  connection  with 
Je-us  (iii.  4;j  ;  v.  15,  «•>,  110;  Ixi.  6,  14),  whilst  tho  first  and  second  destructions  of  the  Jewish 
State  are  alluded  to  in  a  Meccan  revelation  (xvii.  2-U). 

If  Muhammed's  notions  with  regard  to  tlie  ancestors  of  the  Jews  oi.'  his  era  were  rather  confused, 
and  he  shrank  from  adopting  their  strict  ritual  law,  there  were  two  additional  reasons  for   his  dislike. 
He  charged  them  with  having  falsified  the  Turiili^  and  with  having  relapsed  into  a  kind  of  heathenish 
practice  by  offering  divine  reverence  to  the  Rabbis.      What  he  meant  by  the  first  reproach  is  hard   to 
say.  as  he  did  not  express  himself  distinctly  enough    on  the  subject.      The   truth  seems  to   be  that  in 
this  case  also  he  was  not  able  to  explain  the  nature  oi   the  accusation   in  question,  or  rather   he  could 
bring  no  evidence  to  bear  out  the  reproach  hurled  already  in  Meccan  revelations  against    "die  Posses 
sors  of  the  Writ."     V»"e  will,  therefore,  try  and  do  it  for  him,  as   he  was  not  sulliciently  versed  in  the 
history  of  Rabbinical  doctrine  to  grasp  the  development  it  had  undergone.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  th« 
reproach  of  having  falsified  the  To  nth  occurs  several  trues    in  the  Quran  in  connection  with    the  laws 
regarding  the    Sabbath.      As   we  shall   see,  Muhammed    seems  to   have  considered    the-  institution   of 
she  day   of  rest  as  a   punishment  for   disobedience.^     The  practical   observation   of   this  command, 
however,  as  well  as  others  did  not  tally  with  what  he  kr.ew  about  them  from  the   meagre  information 
he  had  received  of  the  Pentateuch.     Moreover,  he  had  probably  heard  the  Jews  pronounce  many  word, 
in  the  Tural,  and  the  name  of   God  in    particular,  differently  from  the  way  they  were  spelt.      Finally 
when  travelling  through  Jewish  communities  and  visiting  a  Midrd#h  he  may  have  listened  to  L-cttires 
in    which  plays  upon  words  of  the  text  and  Agadic  applications  of  verses  oi'  the  Bible  struck   him    as 
distortions   of   the  holy   word.     Yet  he  entirely  overlooked   the  fact   that  when  reproducing  Biblical 
tales  in  the   legendary  garb  in   which  they  had  been    imparted  to  him,  he    not  only  adapted   the  saruo 
method  of   the    Agfida,   himself,    but   indirectly   produced    a    similar    literature   of    which    we    have 
illustrative    samples  in   the  legends  of  the   "cleansing   of  the   heart':>i3   and  the   monk  Bahira.     The 
second  charge  we  shall  discuss  later  on. 

Under  these  circumstances  Muhammed  had  no  other  choice  but  either  to  remain  silent  or 
to  create  an  entirely  new  religion,  and  the  perseverance  he  shewed  in  upholding  and  proclaiming  hi« 
conviction  is  greatly  to  his  credit.  Had  his  training  but  been  more  systematic  and  thorough,  Islam 
would  have  been  free  from  much  objectionable  matter. 

Now  it  Muhammed  could  not  apply  to  Meccan  teachers  for  instruction,  we  must  consider  from 
what  other  source  he  gathered  it.  Only  one  assumption  is  possible,  viz.,  that  iiis  rears  of  real 
study  were  past  lung  before  he  proclaimed  the  Ljm\  His  own  statements  that  all  his 
knowledge  was  imparted  to  him  directly  by  way  of  heavenly  revelations  are  better  lei'-'  alone.  Sprenger 

87  The    Aramaic  form  of  the  word. 

™  Cj.  Q.  vii.  loo.     Moses  prays  •,  behold  we  return  to  thee  ^^    "•*<il*  . 

M  C).  ii.  83  arid  often.     Tho  matter  will  be  more  fu'ly  discussed  in  Ch.  IX. 

<o  Plur.  fract.  of  Ajl*.  Spren-or,  II.  364,  cornice's  the  term  Yah<ld  with  the  Jowinh  creed  which  is  not  quite- 
correct,  as  it  only  refers  to  the  ritual  law. 

*i  (July  iu  Meuinian  passages,  e.  g.,  ii.  70  ;  iv.  48.  Sec  Cowmsniari-s.  The  alteration  of  the  Kri/i  by  the  Jews 
is  very  broadly  discussed  by  Ibn  Hazm  in  the  anterior  chapters  of  his  work. 

42  Sye  Ch-  IXl  4!  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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is  undoubtedly  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  (Meccan)  verse  xxxvii.  137  sq.,^  as  the  recollection 
of  a  journey  during  which  Muhammed  passed  the  Dead  Sea  when  travelling  in  Khadija's  service 
to  Syria.  In  pursuing  his  business  he  must  have  come  into  contact  with  many  Jews  and  Christians,45 
and  very  probably  discussed  religious  topics  with  his  new  friends.  Morever,  as  a  child  he  had 
been  to  Medina,  and  there  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  Jewish  ceremonies  which,  on 
account  of  their  strangeness,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  This  and  later  experiences 
were  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  judge  of  the  contrast  between  Jewish  and  Christian  doctrines  and  forms 
of  worship  on  one  side,  and  the  one  he  was  accustomed  to  at  home  on  the  other.  His  first  entrance 
into  a  Synagogue  must  have  produced  on  him  an  eifect  similar  to  that  which  according  to 
Tacitus46  Pompeius  experienced  when  visiting  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  no  images, 
no  holy  stone,  no  augurial  arrows,  but  a  devout  congregation  which  met  twice  daily  in  order  to 
worship  an  invisible  Being  with  hymns  and  prayers.  This  was  most  impressive  for  the  open- 
minded  youth.  There  was  nothing  to  attract  the  eye  but  an  "eternal  lamp,"  which  shed  a  dim 
lustre  from  a  niche  in  the  wall.  It  almost  appears  that  Muhammed  saw  in  this  light,  which  iu 
reality  served  different  purposes,  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  which,  as  he  had  heard,  first  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  light  (Q.  xxvii.  7-8).  The  recollection  of  this  light  seems  not  to  have  left  him  the 
whole  of  his  life,  and  is  expressed  in  a  parable  as  follows  (xxiv.  35): 

"Allah  is  the  light  of  heaven  and  earth;  the  description47  of  his  light  is  as  a  niche  in  which  is  a 
lamp,  and  the  lamp  is  in  a  glass,  the  glass  is  though  it  were  a  glittering  star,  it  is  lit  from  a  blessed 
tree,  an  olive  neither  of  the  east  nor  of  the  west,  the  oil  of  which  would  well  nigh  give  light,  though 
no  fire  touched  it,  light  upon  light.  Allah  guides  to  His  light  whom  He  pleases,  and  Allah  strikes 
out  parables  for  men,  Allah  knows  all  things.  (30)  In  houses  which  Allah  has  permitted  to  be  raised, 
and  His  name  to  be  recorded  therein,48  His  praises  are  celebrated  therein  mornings  and  evenings. 
(37)  Men  whom  neither  merchandize  nor  selling  divert  from  the  remembrance  of  Allah  and  from 
observing  prayers  and  giving  alms,  who  fear  a  day  in  which  the  hearts  and  eyes  shall  be  upset." 

Thus  the  light  represents  the  reflex  of  God's  glory,  and  Muhammed  believed  himself  favoured  to 
behold  it,  and  to  grasp  its  secret.  A  simple  mind  has  many  a  time  been  led  in  a  strange  way  to  find 
the  truth.  When  reading  this  parable  one  is  reminded  of  Hebbel's  charming  tale,  " Kannitverstan ." 
The  sight  of  an  insignificant  oil  lamp  in  a  corner  of  a  synagogue  had  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  artless  lad  than  the  most  elaborate  theological  demonstration  could  have  done.  What  a 
lesson  this  is  for  conversionists  !  A  lover  of  truth  is  led  by  spontaneous  observation  much  farther 
than  by  indoctrinated  one.  The  power  of  persuasion  in  religious  matters  chiefly  promotes  hypocrisy. 

A  rather  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  during  his  sojourn  in  the  north  country  Muhammed  had 
visited  Jewish  houses  of  study  (Beth  Midrdsh)  is  given  in  his  application  of  the  root  darasa,'**  because 
he  replaced  the  widely  different  Arabic  meaning  of  this  word  by  the  rabbinical  one.  In  the  school- 
house  he  heard  many  a  Derushd  or  sermon,  the  method  of  which  he  mistook  in  so  far,  as  he  was  not 
able  to  hold  apart  plain  explanations  of  the  holy  text  from  homiletic  discourses  adorned  with  fictitious 
interpretation,  but  he  looked  upon  all  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Scripture.  Some  cases  in  which  lie 
did  find  this  out,  served  him,  as  mentioned  above,  to  base  his  reproach  of  the  adulteration  of  the  Law 
on  them. 

Muhammed's  stay  among  Jews  must  once  have  extended  over  the  autumnal  period  of  the 
Jewish  holidays,  because  only  then  he  could  have  heard  the  blowing  of  the  Shofdr  even  without 
entering  a  Synagogue.  That  he  did  hear  it  can  be  inferred  from  many  Meccan  revelations  (Ixxviii.  18  ; 

"  Moh.  und  K.  p.  7. 

*5  Jacob,  Das  Leben  der  vorislam.  Beduinen,  p.  90,  calls  attention  to  Agh.  viii.  79,  but  if  Christian  merchants 
in  Hira  dispensed  religious  knowledge  together  with  their  wares,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  did  the  same  at  the 
Meccan  fairs. 

*"  Hist.  V.  9.  "  Mathal ;  cf.  Ch.  VIII.  «»  Cf.  Exod.  xx.  24. 

*»  Cf.  Beidh.  onQ.  vi.  105.     The  old  Arabic  meaning  of  the  root  "is  to  wipe  away,  or  out,"  e.  g.,  by  rain  and  wind  • 

cj.  Kernel ed.  "Wright,  p.  459,  "rags  of  cloth,"  Schol.  u»  "«*  c^O*  ciWj^l;  with  regard  to  the   meaning  of  the 
-word  in  the  QorAn  see  Geiger,  p. -51. 
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Ixlx.  13,  etc.),  in  which  he  describes  the  "Great  Day  of  .Judgment"  on  which  "the  bent  horn  shall 
be  sounded."  The  conception  of  the  Jewish  New  Year's  Day  as  day  of  Judgment  is  already  to  be  found 
iu  the  Mi  film  ah  (Rush  Hash.  i.  2).r'°  The  idea  at  once  took  root  in  Muhammed's  mind,  and  in  an  old 
revelation  of  the  confirmatory  period  is  mentioned  "the  day  of  distinction"  on  which  "the  horn  shall 
be  blown."  This  can  only  have  been  the  result  of  personal  experience,  and  olTered  material  for  very 
elaborate  pictures  of  the  fates  of  the  just  and  wicked.  To  the  Day  of  Atonement,  however,  Muham- 
med  does  not  seem  to  have  given  much  attention  at  iirst.  Fasting  could  not  be  to  the  taste  of  people 
who  knew  not  abundance,  and  it  would  have  been  bad  policy  to  recommend  to  the  Meceans  a  new 
religion  of  which  abstinence  from  food  formed  an  important  element.  In  Meccan  jarts  of  the  Qonn., 
therefore,  fasting  is  mentioned  but  once  (xix.  27)  in  a  passage  belonging  to  the  latest  period, 
and,  moreover,  a  historical  connection  without  any  hint  as  to  the  desirability  of  imitation.  The 
traditions  existing  on  the  fast  of  AvMriin  which  corresponds  with  the  Jewish  'Asord  (tenth  of 
Tishri)&2  refer  to  a  temporary  Medinian  arrangement,  but  it  was  only  later  on,  that  fasting  was 
officially  given  prominence  as  a  rite. 

Part  of  the  well  known  formula  of  the  Muslim  creed  (<///•/•)  in  common  use.  and  also  chanted  in 
the  call  to  prayer  (m/a/0  is  :  There  is  no  God  beside  Allah.3'  The  formula  is  taken  from  the  Qo/-««, 
and  yet  it  seems  strange,  that  the  name  Allah  is  not  used  in  the  /</m'  verse  :  it  is  even  more  strange 
that  'the  formula  occurs  in  the  Qonin  only  twice,  once  in  a  late  Meccan  passage  (xxxvii.  84)  and  il.e 
second  time  in  a  Medinian  verse  (xlvii.  2)).B*  The  earlier  passage  runs  thus  :  Verily  when  it  is  said 
unto  them  "There  is  no  God  beside  Allah,"  they  get  too  big  with  pride  and  say  :  "What  !  shall  we  leave 
our  gods  for  an  infatuated  poet  ?"  —  Now,  the  formula  is  here,  as  in  the  other  passage,  not  an  enuncia 
tion,  but  a  mere  assertion,  which  only  tends  to  place  the  unity  of  Allah  in  contrast  to  the  plurality  of 
Other  gods.  This  explains  also  the  great  care  Muhammed  took  in  the  choice  of  the  name  for  God.* 

co  The  real  conception  Muhammad  entertained  about  the  Wowing  of  the  Wo/nr  by  Jews  was,  however,  very  prc- 
saic  as  he  believed  it  to  be  only  a  means  of  calling  the  people  to  prnyer.  That  is  why  it  was  all  but  adopted  later 
ou  in  Medina  I  I  347  IBokh  I.  83.  The  blowing  of  the  [horn  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  (1  Cor.  xv.  52]  mentioned  so 
frequently  in  the  Qor&n,  therefore,  only  implies  the  roll  call  of  the  dead.  The  Qoranic  expression  wwar  seems  to  me 
o  be  only  the  Hebrew  rtWr,  but  incorrectly  heard.  In  point  of  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  sibilants  the 
Arab  Jews  seem  to  have  very  few  distinctions.  We  shall  have  instances  later  on  where  Hebr.  *  and  C  are  rendered 
in  the  Qordn  by  U°,  see  feelow. 

«  See  Tab  1281  without  IsnAd  ;  Bokh.  I.   236.     The  explanation   supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the  Jews 
that  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  exodus  of  Israelites  from  Egypt  is  only  another  reflex  of 
0"*0  rwrrV  r»  alluded  to  iu  the  liturgy  of  the  holidays.     The  Isnad  given  by  Bokh.     (Mushaddad-Ismdl  b.  Ayyub 
N-ifi,  Ibn  'Omar,   TJrwa,  'Aisha)  is  not  bad,  provided  that  for  the  "Qoxeish"  who  used  to  fast  the   AsMrA,  auotl. 
name  is  substituted. 

62  A  peculiar  misconstruction  of  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement  is  given  by  Ibn  Hazm,  fol.  72™.  The  Eab- 
bauite  Tews  he  says,  congregate  on  account  of  their  having  angered  God  tmd  being  cursed  by  Him  on  a  day  called 
"The  night'  of  the  feast  of  Kiljtr,"  which  is,  of  course,  the  Hebr.  Jv/jj^'r.  misunderstood  and  explained  to  mean 
"Great"0  It  is  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  the  first  mouth  Jishrin,  which  is  October.  Then  stands  up  OA^"4"1* 
which  word  the  Jews  interpret  as  "the  Minor  Lord"  -  exalted  be  He  above  such  heresy  !  What  this  word  means 
is  difficult  to  say  but  I  believe  it  is  a  corruption  of  Melair.'n.  This  deity,  he  goes  on,  stands  with  dishevelled  hair, 
weens  a  little  and  says  :  Woe  upon  me  that  I  have  destroyed  my  house  and  have  dispersed  my  sons  and  daughters, 
and  overthrown  my  people  (1'alm.  Berftkh.  fol.  3vo).  I  will  not  raise  it  up  until  my  prophet  comes  to  whom  I  will 
restore  my  sons  and  daughters.  -  In  these  days  of  October  they  worship  another  Being  beside  God  and  commit 
undoubted  idolatry  worse  than  the  Christians.  One  of  them  told  me  that  Sandalfon,  "the  servant  of  the  crown"  is 
"an  an-el  who  bewails  the  destruction  of  the  house"  in  similar  terms.  -  What  I.  H.  means  by  this  second  deity  is 
quite  clear,  mz.,  that  during  the  ten  days  of  atonement  (New  Year  until  day  of  Atonement)  in  the  prayer  called 
Amidtii  the  formula  onpo  Van  is  replaced  by  tcnpn  -pan- 

53  i.  I.  347  ;  cf.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  39  sqq. 

6*  Tn  altered  forms  a  little  more  frequent.     I  give  here    all  the  passages  concerned:   iii.   55,  cf.   V.   77;  vi.   46; 

••    -i   72-xxi  22  •  cf  above  ;  iii.  43.    These  passages  except  the  two  first  belong  to  the  later  Meccan  periods,  and 
\\  is'  we  'must  conclude  that  the  formula  long  remained  unsettled.     Needless  to  say  that  the  tradition   given  by 
298,  that  at  the  death  of   Abu  Tfilib  Muhammed  summoned  those  present  to  recite  the  formula  in  question 
,  quite  unfounded. 

86  Somewhat  nearer  to  the  fiual  text  of  the  formula  comes  the   passage  xlvii.  21  :  re  is  DO 

r  d  beside  Allah."    But  also  here  it  stands  in  a  subordinate  sentence. 
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THE  FIRST  PROCLAMATION. 

Allah  was  familiar  also  to  the  pagan  Arabs  ;  it  would  therefore,  have  been  a  mistake  to  introduce  the 
new  God  under  the  same  name,  and  this  is  another  proof  of  the  circumspection  with  which 
Muhammed  set  to  work.  Even  in  a  comparatively  late  Meccan  revelation  (x.  90)  he  lets  Pharaoh 
say  :  "1  believe  that  there  is  no  God  beside  the  one  in  whom  the  children  of  Israel  believe."  In 
other  woids  :  not  until  the  unique  character  of  Allah  was  generally  and  lirmly  established  could 
Muhammed  particularise  it,  just  as  we  do  with  God. 

What  name,  then,  was  to  be  substituted  ?  Muhammed  helped  himself  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
which  again  clearly  demonstrates  how  systematically  he  proceeded.  He  simply  adopted  the  method 
of  Jews  and  Christians,  who  used  the  terms  Adonay  and  Maryd  respectively,  both  signifying  Lord 
(6  Kupios).  Muhammed  translated  both  by  Rubb  with  a  genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun  after  it. 
In  Arabic  alRabb  (with  the  article)  is  rare  in  pre-Qoranic  texts,50  and  is  in  this  manner  not  used  in 
the  Qorun  at  all,  whilst  when  connected  with  another  noun  it  is  quite  common  and  means  Master,  also 
in  secular  poetry.  iSTow  as  in  Syriac  ntdryd  represents  the  form  with  the  article,  whilst  the  Hebrew 
Adonay  has  a  pron.  suff.  instead,  it  is  clear  that  the  Qoranic  form  (rabbika)  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
latter,  rather  than  of  the  former.  The  change  from  the  first  person  of  the  j>ron.  $u/.  into  the  second 
became,  however,  necessary,  as  Allah  was  the  speaker  himself  and  Muhammed  the  addressed  person. 

In  the  employment  of  a  name  for  God  by  Muhammed  wo  can  distinguish  three  stages 
which  developed  from  one  another.  It  seems  very  appropriate  that  the  first  proclamation  should  have 
been  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Rabb  who  has  created,  but  it  became  essential  to  have  an  independent 
term  for  God  also  without  reference  to  a  person  or  '-the  worlds." 

hi  a  very  old  revelation  (Ixxiii.  9)  Muhammed  makes  an  interesting  attempt  to  formulate  a 
creed  in  the  following  manner  :  The  Rabb  of  east  and  west,  there  is  no  God  beside  Him.  But  even 
this  formula  remains  isolated  until  a  rather  late  Meccan  passage  (xx.  7)  which  runs  :  Allah,  there  is 
no  God  beside  Him,  to  Him  belong  the  most  excellent  names.  A  few  verses  after  this  (v.  14)  we  read: 
There  is  no  God  except  and  (I,  cf.  xvi.  2  :  xxi.  25),  and  in  another  place  (xxi.  27)  :  There  is  no  God 
except  ant  a  (Thou).  Those  "most  excellent  names"  form  the  object  of  the  well  known  enumeration 
of  the  ninety-nine  names  found  in  all  works  onMoslim  theology,  and  of  which  Prof.  Palmer  has  given 
an  English  version  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Qordn  (p.  Ixvii.),  but  Muhammed's 
object  in  employing  the  personal  pronoun  can  only  be  explained  by  his  inability  to  decide  which  name 
to  choose.  In  the  Qoran,  both  in  Meccan  as  well  as  Medinian  revelations,  a  strong  inclination  prevails 
to  use  He  and  —  less  frequently—  I,"  and  Thou,  rather  than  Allah  for  the  formula  of  the  creed. 

This  peculiarity  cannot  be  accidental,  and  is,  I  believe,  to  be  explained  as  follows.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  Jews  in  post-Biblical  times  pronounced  the  Tetragram  as  Ad  on  ay,  and  in  some  cases 
abridged  it  to  Hu  (or  7M),  after  models  found  in  Biblical  names  such  as  H6*hed  and  others. 
Subsequently  they  also  shrunk  from  the  too  frequent  use  of  Advnay  and  substituted  synonyms  for  it 
or  abridged  it  to  Aril  In  the  Mishndh  (Sukluh,  iv.  5)  we  read  that  at  the  procession  with  the 
palm-branches  in  the  Temple  the  worshippers  sang:  Airi  and  Jfd  Hoxhidndh.  The  Palestinian 
edition  of  this  passage  spells  II  d  j>n  ]  exactly  like  the  third  person  of  the  masculine  personal 
pronoun,  just  as  Am  corresponds  to  the  first  person.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  (Shabbdth  104  ro) 
contains  the  passage  :  "//?/  is  the  name  of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,"  and  another  (Sukkdh 
83vo)  in  which  Hillel  says:  If  Anl  (AdoXal)  is  here,  all  are  here,  if  Anl  is  not  here  who  is 
here  .?  58  _  _  j}ie  constraint  the  Jews  put  upon  themselves  in  dealing  with  the  names  of  God  was  reliev 
ed  by  an  alteration  which,  practically  resulting  in  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  not  only  expressed 
the  divine  individuality  much  more  concisely  than  any  name  could  have  done,  but  for  which  also  the 


86  Meaning  king,  but  see  Sprenger,  I.  299  J-M.  Kainil,  593  l^lj  kj  «Ja*J  Ul^  fem  j  j.i-laij.  Hassan  b  Th 
p.  38  ;  thus  also  in  these  instances  either  indetennmed  or  with  genetive  following.  Wellh  Ra  ,  p.  145  therefore 
hardly  correct. 

57  See  Anz,  1.  c.  p.  21  (Ishtar)  :  Mein  erster  Name  ist  Ich,  die  Himelskoiiigin. 

e«  AWh,  I.  14.  See  also  Isaiah  xxxiv.  16  wn  'B  which  Jargum  and  Septuag.  refer  to  God,  and  seem  to  have 
read  accordingly,  cf.  ibid,  xliii.  10. 


NEW  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  QORAN.  31 

Pentateuch  itself  furnished  a  model  in  sentences  like  ani  am  hit  (l)eut.  xxxii.  20).  Tliis  gives  a  very 
interesting  instance  of  popular  etymology.  The  real  derivation  of  the  substitutes  ani  and  ho  was 
forgotten,  aud  the  people  looked  upon  them  as  personal  pronouns,  which  took  the  places  of  the  divine 
names. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  very  frequent  UHC  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the 
Dikr  stands  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  custom  of  shortening  the  Tetragram,  or  it  may  be  an 
attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  same  in  the  (^oran.  Whether  the  masoretic  vocalisation  of  the 
Tetragram  was  communicated  to  Muhammed  by  some  one,  is  too  uncertain  to  allow  us  to  draw  any 
conclusion,  but  JFuwa  sounds  very  much  like  the  abridged  form  of  the  former.  If  in  the  first 
stages  of  Islam  the  use  of  Allah  was  avoided  for  some  reason,  the  choice  of  an  appropriate  name  for 
God  was  a  cause  of  perplexity.  To  assume  that  Muhammed  found  the  idea  of  the  personal  pronoun 
independently  is  not  probable.  Rail  with  a  suffixed  pronoun  did  very  well  in  the  first  proclamation. 
It  was,  however,  not  a  name,  but  an  attribute,  and  could  not  be  employed  in  the  creed,  whilst  the 
phrase  :  There  is  no  God  beside  Huwa  is  a  formula  of  a  very  expressive  character. 

The  employment  of  Ilmca  thus  marks  the  second  stage  in  the  establishment  of  a  divine  denomi 
nation,  and  the  relation  prevailing  between  it  and  liabb  is  best  seen  in  a  phrase  like  (xiii.  29)  HHICO, 
rabbi  ("HE  is  my  Master"),59  there  is  no  God  beside  Huwa.  Even  in  phrases  such  as  (xxix.  25)  :co 
innahu  lliuva-l-lazfcu-  ("Behold  Him,  He  is  the  Almighty"),  the  inserted  Hnwa,  although  generally 
explained  as  a  grammatical  nicety,  seems  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  sacred  application  of 
huica,  rather  than  of  a  linguistic  rule,  athough  the  grammarians  have  only  taken  it  in  the  latter 
sense.61  It  is  natural  that  the  pronominal  conception  was  strengthened  also  in  Mnhammed's  speech 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  words,  (xx.  12)  innani  ana  rabbuka  ("Behold  me,  I  am  thy  Lord"),62  are 
given  as  rendition  of  Exod.  iii.  G.  If  the  pronouns  Jtuwa  and  ana  thus  in  a  certain  fashion  represent 
Allah,  the  Sufic  motto  And  l-haqq  ("I  am  the  Truth")  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  pantheistic  character, 
and  stands  simply  for  "Allah  is  the  Truth,"  then  resembling  the  saying  of  Hillo)  quoted  above.  In 
a  similar  li^ht,  I  believe,  must  be  regarded  the  Sufic  ejaculation  Huwa  htnva  which  must  be  com 
pared  with  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  being  a  nominal  sentence  rather  than  a  repeated  ejaculation.  The  Sufic 
Huwa  was  then  individualized  to  such  an  extent,  that  with  the  article  (allluwa)  it  was  used  as  a 
name  of  Allah.63 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  employment  of  Allah  in  the  Qom??,  considered  historically,  is  not  so 
much  a  "Gntndlehre"6*  of  IslAm,  as  the  final  crystallisation  of  the  formula,  after  several  attempts  to 
condense  the  first  sentence  of  the  Moslim  creed  into  a  motto.  If  it  is  of  Biblical  character,  it  is  only 
indirectly  so,  since  Muhammed  left  all  other  Biblical  appellations  of  God,  and.  returned  to  tha* 
with  which  the  Arabs  were  already  familiar.  It  is  easily  seen  how  much  more  tempting  it 
must  have  been  to  pagan  Arabs  to  listen  to  the  call  of  the  Muad'Jin,  who  did  not  invite  them  to 
worship  a  new  Being,  but  Allah,  although  only  Him  exclusively.  What  a  sign  tin's  is  of  Muhammed's 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  of  shrewdness  and  calculation  !  A  host  of  traditions  exists  on  the 
importance  and  felicitous  consequences  in  this  world  and  the  next  Muhammed  is  said  to  have  attached  to 
the  ejaculation  of  the  formula.65  Even  in  our  days  it  is  well  known  that  several  orders  of  Dervishes 
rouse  themselves  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  nothing  else  than  incessantly  repeating  Id 
tldh  illuh  Allah,™  until  they  are  thoroughly  exhausted. 


69  Perhaps  the  common  Jewish  abbreviation  Yrr  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6) ;  cf.  Q.  xliii.  64. 

co  Cf.  Iii.  28,  etc. 

ei  The  so  termed  damtr>ul-fasl  which  is  also  applied  to  other  persons,  sing,  and  plur.  As  the  majority  of 
instances  of  d.  f.  are  taken  from  the  Qortin,  it  appears  that  its  use  originated  from  Muhammed.  Cf.  Sibawaihi,  ed. 
Derenbourg,  I.  P-  346  sqq.,  and  cf.  1  E.  xviii.  39. 

62  it  is  to  be  noted  that  huwa  and  and  interchange  in  this  sflra.  three  times  within  a  few  verses. 

e!  J.  B.  A.  S.  1880,  pp.  5,  68 ;  1892,  pp.  651. 

s*  Noldeke,  Q-  p.  6. 

C5  Mishk,  I.  511.  The  tradition  Bj.kh.III  315  on  the  authority  of  AlMussayyab;  cf.  Silah  AlM'Imin/fol.  14>p  tqt 

ee  Lane,  Modern  Egypt,  II.  62. 
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To  return  to  the  ?'</m',  we  see  that  Muhammed  managed  to  compress  the  two  chief  dogmas  of 
everv  monotheistic  creed  nitojire  -iconlx,  even  including  the  creating  word  (bar a)  of  the  beginning 
of  Genesis.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  equal  this  in  terseness  and  precision. 
It  is  quite  unlikely  that  this  should  have  been  the  result  of  spontaneous  meditation  without  the  aid  of 
Biblical  knowledge.  If  the  traditions  that  the  /(//•«'  represents  the  commencement  of  the  Q^oran 
needed  any  confirmation  from  within,  here  it  is,  because  no  other  sentence  in  the  whole  book  would 
approach  this  in  appropriateness  of  being  the  first.  .Fuller  explanations  Muhammed  could  reserve  for 
later  occasions,  but  for  the  present  it  was  all  important  to  give  the  quintessence  of  the  belief  in  One 
God,  who  is  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

ii  is  now  almost  superfluous  to  demonstrate  in  detail  that  iqnt'  lismi  / abbiL-a(>~  is  noth'ng  but  the 
literal  translation  of  the  B;bl;cal  phrase  which  the  Jews  read  :  "waytjiyrii  b'zftcm  adfinai/''  and  the 
(Syrian)  Christians  "wityrd  badi'inclt  d'marya"  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  former  or  the 
latter  furnished  Muhammed  with  the  original,  probably  they  did  both,  but  a  Presbyter  or  sword-maker 
iu  Mecca  certainly  had.  no  hand  in  it. 

Finally  there  is  che  linguistic  evidence  to  be  added.  The  Arabic  root  tjara'a  docs  not  mean  : 
'to  read,"  but  "to  gather,  "  and  is  in  this  sense  frequently  used  in  pre-Islamic  literature.  The  object 
of  the  verb  furthermore  is  grammatically  not  joined  by  the  preposition  bi,  which,  however,  is  common 
in  the  .Hebrew  and  Syriac  handling  of  that  root.  Every  word  in  the  /<//•«'  verse,  taken  singly,  is  pure 
Arabic,  hut  united  they  give  a  new  sense,  and  in  this  way  Mnhammed  has  also  implanted  a  new  spirit 
in  the  old  language. 

What  remains  now  of  epileptic  or  hysterical  influence  on  the  origin  of  IslArn  ?  Absolutely 
nothing.  Never  has  a  man  pronounced  a  sentence  with  more  circumspection  and  consciousnes 
than  Mnhammed  did  in  the  i</rt>\  Should  he  have  proclaimed  it  with  nothing  but  prophetic  cnthur 
siasm,  he  must  have  been  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  lived.  This  he  was  not  ;  but  he  was  clever, 
full  of  discretion  i!ud  tact,  and  also  desirous  of  communicating  his  knowledge  to  the  world.  If  we 
have  to  take  the  epileptic  fits  as  historical,  then  Islam  arose  in  spite  of  them,  but  not  by  their  means. 
Muhammed's  greatness  consisted  in  the  recklessness  with  which  he  publicly  exclaimed  what  he  had 
recognised  to  be  right.  How  many  would  have  the  courage  to  do  this  ?  He  stood,  however,  firmly  on 
Biblical  ground,  and  there  he  remained  through  the  whole  Meccan  period.  The  bulk  of  the 
narratives,  descriptions,  and  laws  contained  in  Meccan  sermons  are  bone  from  the  bone  and  flesh  from 
the  flesh  of  the  Bible,  and  are  responsible  for  all  that  is  good  and  recommeudable  in  Islam. 

The  late  A.  Geiger  has  dealt  with  the  question  whether  Muliammed  "wished,  could  and  dared 
to  borrow  from  Judaism."  Wellhausen,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  to  have  found  uthe  soul  of  Islam 
in  Christianity."  They  are  both  equally  incorrect.  For  the  most  vital  portions  of  the  new  faith 
'Muhammed  was  forced  to  depend  on  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  quite  a  secondary  matter,  whether 
he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  from  Jewish  or  Christian  assistants.  The  Jews  in  ISTorth 
Arabia  and  Syria  read  the  Bible  in  Synagogues  in  the  Hebrew  original,  but  for  domestic  studv  they 
probably  used  Aramaic  translations  as  did  the  Christians.  Many  Biblical  words  which  occur  in  the 
(t-jrtvi,  have  evidently  gone  through  an  Aramaic  channel.  It  made  no  difference  to  Muhammed 
whence  he  received  his  material.  He  took  everything  which  came  into  his  way,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  Ethiopic,  even  Greek  and  Latin  ; cs  all  that  was  not  known  in. 
Mecca  was  welcome  to  him.  It  became  all  so  mixed  up  in  his  memory,  that  later  on  he  was  himself 
unable  to  distinguish  his  sources.  Any  successful  attempt  to  make  up  for  the  loss  would  assist  greatly 
in  lifting  the  veil  from  over  many  obscure  passages  of  the  Qord-n,  though  they  often  have  but  a  literary- 
interest. 

67  A  .parallel  phrase  to  this  is  v:a'dkur  isma  rabbika,  Ixxiii.  8  ;  Ixxvi.  25,  and  often.     "Mention   the  name  of  thy 
Lord.''     This  phrase  is  a  modification  of  the  other  and  is  also  moulded  on  a  Biblical  pattern;    cf.  Ex.  xx.  24  ;   Josh. 
xxiii.  7;  etc.     Whilst  (Hebr.)  q'ir&  aiid  (Arab.)  qara'a  are  constructed  with  the  prepos.    d<ikar    rules  the  accusative 
pure  and  simple. 

68  Cf.    Fraenkel,   De    vocabulig  in  anti'iuis  Arjbwn  canninibiu  et  in  Corano  peregrinis,  p.  24  s<20  though  the 
&t  is  not  quite  complete. 
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All  this  considered,  some  strict  enqiiirer  may  yet  ask,  whether  Muhanuned  was  not  morally 
obliged  to  reveal  to  his  Meccan  hearers  the  sources  uj/on  which  lie  had  drawn.  On  this  point  we  THUS: 
first  of  all  remark,  that  the  ideas  about  mine  and  thine  were  not  very  highly  developed  in  early 
Arabia.  Kven  when  living  in  Medina,  Muhammed  found  it  periVtlv  in  order  to  arrange  plundering 
raids  against  peaceful  caravans,  going  so  far  as  to  violate  the  sacred  month,  and  so  we  must  noi 
« under  that  he  abstained  from  divulging  the  names  of  his  instructors.  There  is  for  him,  of  course, 
the  plea,  that  no  teacher  is  obliged  to  reveal  to  his  pupils  the  names  of  his  ovm  masters,  and  the 
school-books  from  which  he  learnt.  Indeed,  he  did.  not  even  mention  the  Ti.rdh  and  G<  spel  which 
were  almost  within  reach  of  the  more  intelligent  Meccans,  till  he  was  in  Medina,  but  in  very  old  reve 
lations  he  alluded  to  the  more  inaccessible  Xlti-H$  of  Motes  and  Aliron,  Zulnir  of  the.  Ancient  (Ixxxvii. 
1*-19;  xxvi.  190),  and,  later  on,  to  the  R'ttdb  of  Moses,  lie  hinted  that  the  acquaintance  with 
the  contents  of  these  writings  —  which  oi  course  are  but  mysterious  names  for  7'ordlt  and  Gospel  —  had 
'•ome  to  him  by  way  of  supernatural  revelation  (xxvi.  192  *</<(•)• 

On  the  basis  of  the  >'(/>•  a'  we  may  now  hope  to  arrive  at  an  apposite  translation  of  the  word 
Qordn.  The  grammatical  form  of  this  word  is  the  infinitive  of  the  same  (simple)  stem,  of  which  i<jra 
is  the  imperative.  "Proclamation,"  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  most  faithful  translation.  Each 
individual  revelation  pronounced  by  Muhammed  is  a  Qornn,  and  as  the  amount  of  the  existing 
revelations  went  under  the  same  name,  it  was  but  natural  to  ascribe  it  also  to  the  whole  book. 

NOTE. 

THE    LEGEND    OF    THE    CLEANSING    OF    THE    HEART    (Kem.    43). 

This  legend  has  several  important  points  in  common  with  that  of  Bahira,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  both  originate  from  the  same  source.  The  various  traditions  on  the  legend  of  tb>? 
cleansing  of  the  heart  have  been  collected  by  Sprenger,  I.  1GG  syq.,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reproduce 
the  chief  elements  in  it.  which  will  also  help  us  to  trace  their  origin.  The  nucleus  is,  in  short,  this, 
That  Muhammed,  when  a  boy  and  pasturing  the  cattle,  was  sei/.ed  by  two  angels  who  took  his  heart 
out  of  his  breast,  removed  a  black  clot  of  blood  from  it,  laved  it  with  snow,  and  put  it  back 
again.  Another  version  (Tabari)  adds,  that  the  angels  weighed  him  and  found  him  heavier  than 
the  rest  of  his  people.  When  they  had  taken  his  heart  out,  they  threw  the  part  away  which  belonged 
to  Satan,  and  a  black  clot  of  blood,  then  they  put  the  Shek'ma.  which  is  as  white  as  snow  in  his  heart, 
and  stamjietl  the  seal  of  prophecy  between  hi*  shoulders. 

The  last  noteworthy  variation,  mentioned  in  the  Uyun  al  Athar,  connects  the  affair  with  a  dream. 
Muhammed  tells  Aisha  that  his  h'eart  had  been  taken  from  him,  teen  washed  and  put  back  again. 
Then  the  miraculous  animal  alBorAq  appeared,  which  carried  him,  accompanied  by  Gabriel,  to 
heaven.  Thus  the  ma:n  part  of  the  legend,  viz.<  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  takes  place  at  varions 
epochs  of  the  Prophet's  life,  from  his  earl'cst  childhood  till  the  time  when  he  entered  his  ministry, 
whilst  the  stamping  of  the  seal  of  prophecy  between  his  shoulders  is  taken  from  the  Bahira  legend. 

According  to  traditions  Muhammed  said  that  there  existed  no  prophet,  who  did  not  pasture  cattle 
(1.  1.  p.  !()(!),  This  mush  be  collated  with  the  statement  in  the  first  form  of  the  legend,  that  he  was 
pasturing  cattle,  when  the  two  angels  came.  Xow  of  the  Biblical  prophets  mentioned  in  the  Qordtt 
there  are  Moses  and  David,  who  received  the  diviiie  call  when  minding  their  flocks.  The  Legend  of 
the  Cleansing  of  the  Heart  is  thus  nothing  but  a  homily  on  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70  to  72,  of  which  we  hav 
chiefly  to  notice  the  words:  'Tie  chose  David  his  servant  and  took  him  from  the  sheepfold,  etc.," 
and  "the  in'egrity  of  his  hear',."  Here  there  is  another  point  of  connection  with  the  !>alura  legend. 
See  further.  Ps.  li.  -t,  0,  12  to  13,  vi:.,  "snow."  "clean  heart."  ''cast  me  not  away,"  etc. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  CONFIRMATORY   RKVKLATIONS. 

EXAMPLES  —  The  treaties  on  the  arrangement  of  Mecean  revelations  criticised  —  Pragmatical 
arrangement  —  Confirmatory,  Declamatory,  Narrative,  Descriptive  and  Legislat  ive  Revelations  —  First 
elements  of  the  "Hijra"  —  Life,  heath,  Soul,  Eternity,  Hell,  Paradise  and  Heaven  in  the  Quran 


The  first  proclamation  announcing  in  a  few  words  a  new  divinity,  a  new  prophet,  and  the  Iir>t 
elements  of  two  important  dogmas  could  not  hut  he  followed  hy  others  intended  to  deepen  the  impres 
sion  made  and  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet.  The  connection  between  both 
was  so  close,  that  the  existence  of  one  necessitated  also  the  belief  in  the  other,  and  it  was  hut  natural 
lhat  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  was  at  that  stage  almost  on  a  level  with  that  of  Allah.  No  matter 
whether  hearers  of  the  first  proclamation  received  it  in  public  or  private,  whether  they  were  relatives 
or  strangers,  they  had  first  of  all  to  be  convinced  of  the  speaker's  sanity.  Everything  depended  on 
ihe  success  or  failure  of  the  assurance  given  on  that  point,  as  Allah  himself  was  unapproachable,  whilst 
the  would-be  Prophet  stood  as  a  tangible  object  of  criticism.  In  two  subsequent  revelations  Muhammed 
not  only  repeated  the  leading  ideas  of  the  first  proclamation,  but  added  the  assurance  that  he  \\a- 
in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  These  revelations"9  again  show  how  systematically  he 
proceeded,  and  how  carefully  he  weighed  every  word  before  uttering  it.  They  run  as  follows  :  - 
Ixxxvii.  I.  Praise  the  name  of  tit;/  Lord,  the  Most  High, 

2.  Who  h(t,<  creatc.il  and  made  perfect, 

3.  Who  has  determined  [everything]  and  guided. 

4.  Who  produces  Ihe  pasture. 

Then  he  changes  it  into  dry  stubble. 

Surely  we  cause  thee  to  proclaim,  so  do  not  forget, 
la.      Except  what  Allah  pleases  [that  thou  shouldst  forget].70 
Ib.      lie  knows  what  is  manifest  and  what  is  hidden. 

8.  We  will  facilitate71  unto  thee  that  it  he  easy  for  thee  [to  preach]. 

9.  Admonish,  if  thy  admonishing  shall  be  profitable, 

10.  Let  those  be  admonished  who  fear  [Allah]. 

11.  But  the  most  wretched  will  keep  aloof  therefrom. 
12.'     He  shall  roast  in  the  fiercest  fire. 

IB.      Then  he  shall  neither  live  in  it  nor  die. 

14.  Happy,  he  who  remains  pure. 

15.  He  wh"  mentions  the  name  of  lit*  Lord''*  and  prays. 
Hi.      But  you  prefer  this  present  life. 

17.  Vet  the  last  one73  is  best  and  of  longest  duration. 

18.  Thus  it  is  written  in  the  ancient  sheets  (suhuf)''* 
1U.     The  fJifets  of  Abraham  and  Mow. 

Ixviii.      1.     N.  By  the  pen,  and  what  they  write! 

2.  Thou  art  not,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  mad.75 

3.  Verily  thine  is  a  reward  that  is  not  grudged, 

4.  Verily  thou  art  a  grand  nature,  etc. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  with  absolute  certainty,  that  no  other  address  was  spoken  between  th«- 
first  one  and  the  two  just  quoted,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  they  were  revealed  with  a  view  to  supple 
menting  the  <Y/ra'-revelation.  It  was  Allah  who  charged  the  Prophet  to  "proclaim,"  and  who  had  the 
power  to  withdraw  one  or  another  revelation  after  it  had  done  its  work.  This  ^vas  a  very  diplomatic 

«»  It  is  understood  that  "revelation"  is  here  and  further  on  a  mere  technical  term.  The  Arabic  equivalents  are 
V4j**i  an  ucas  "sent  down"  from  heaven,  and  *i'  "sign,"  "miracle"  and  "verse,"  see  below. 

"«  See  below.  "  See  below.  72  gee  cjj   n.  p.  32.  7S  Viz.,  the  next  world.  7*  See  Ch.  II. 

«  See  also  v.  51.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  and  the  following  verses  which  are  evidently  of  later  date  were 
added  to  this  address  ;  see  S.  li.  3  ,  52 ;  liv.  9;  xliv.  13,  etc. 
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clause,  arranging  at  once  for  the  suppression  of   a  revelation  in  the  even)  of   its   proving  troublesome. 
«>n  a  later  occasion  this  idea  was  expressed  in  a  much  blunter  form.70 

The  Muslim  theologians  assert  that  after  the  /<//•«'  an  interval  of  se\oral  months77  —  or,  according 
to  others,  years78  - —  elapsed,  before  the  Prophet  received  another  revelation,  and  that  this  made  him 
very  despondent.  This  theory  which  has  already  been  rejected  by  Sprenger  and  Xoldeke,79  but  is 
upheld  by  Prof.  Palmer  and  Sir  W.  Muir,  has  indeed  no  basis,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  account  for 
such  a  pause.  On  the  contrary  nothing  could  have  been  more  detrimental  to  Muhammed's  prophetic 
claims  than  a  deadlock,  whilst  possessing  a  plan  of  action  and  the  means  of  putting  it  into  execution. 
His  silence  would  have  been  unintelligible  for  us,  and  a  moral  suicide;  for  himself.  The  oldest  tradition 
indeed,  limits  this  interval  to  a  few  days,  which  seems  much  more  likely,  as  it  is  very  probable  that 
after  the  first  proclamation  Muhammed  waited  a  day  or  two  in  order  to  watch  its  effect,  and  to  seize 
the  right  moment  for  a  second  address. 

Example  being  always  more  effective  than  precept,  it  is  probable  that  Muhammed  proceeded  tn 
arrange  a  ritual  without  delay.  To  teach  the  faithful  in  what  manner  to  worship  Allah,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  idols,  was  scarcely  less  important  than  the  belief  in  him.  Such  a  service,  as  simple  in 
form  as  possible,  perhaps  only  consisted  in  invocations  and  prayers,  of  which  tiura  cxii.  furnishes  a 
very  appropriate  sample.  It  contains  nothing  but  the  declaration  of  the  Unity  of  Allah,  and  is  probabls 
modelled  on  Deut.  vi.  4,  which  verse  begins  the  Sh'ma'  of  the  Jewish  prayer  book.  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Muhammed  had  heard  the  latter  read  this  prayer  many  a  time,  and  omitting,  of 
course,  the  introductory  words  "Hear  0  Israel,"  he  rendered  it  as  follows  :  — 

1.      Say  :  Huwa  [is]  Allah,  One, 
•2.      Allah  [is]  the  Eternal. 

He  has  not  begotten  and  was  not  begotten 

Nor  has  there  ever  been  anyone  like  Him.80 

It  is,  indeed,  extremely  perplexing  to  assign  to  this  invocation  its  exact  place  in  the  series  of  early- 
revelations.  Its  date  is  so  uncertain,  that  some  traditionists  go  so  far  as  to  believe  it  to  be  Medinian  ; 
but  it  bears  the  stamp  of  great  age,81  and  1  feel  inclined  to  place  it  among  the  first  revelations.  Now 
the  attempts  I  have  made  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  three  addresses  quoted  are  rather  a  bad  begin 
ning  for  a  critical  examination  of  the  chronological  order  of  such  in  the  Qordn.  We  must  even  y.> 
further  and  confess  from  the  outset,  that  there  is  very  little  hope  of  ever  obtaining  trustworthy  results 
in  this  respect,  however  desirable  they  might  be  for  gauging  the  gradual  development  of  IslAm.  The 
natural  division  of  the  Qorun  into  a  Meccan  and  a  Medinian  portion  marks  but  roughly  the  two  great 
epochs  of  the  formation  of  the  Moslim  church,  but  we  have  already  met  with  one  instance  at  least 
which  even  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  compilers  of  the  book  to  decide  to  which  of  the  portions  it 
belonged.  Then;  are  also  similar  cases.  For  a  very  great  number  of  revelations  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  as  to  the  time  of  their  birth,  and  the  standard  rules  are  tew  and  but  little  reliable. 

As  regards  the  order  of  the  Meccan  revelations  some  general  points  of  view  have  been  set  up  bv 
\Veil  and  Sir  W.  Muir,  which  were  mostly  adopted  by  Noldeke.  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  chaos. 
They  divide  the  whole  mass  of  addresses  rather  abruptly  into  three  periods82  according  to  the  apparentlv 

»«  See  8.  ii.  100. 

*"•        "*       Ii      •' 
'•i  I.  Ish.  *L^aj    LS^-J^  ^^5     afterwards  S.  xciii.  was  revealed  as  a  consequence  of  v.  3:   Allah  has  given  the-- 

leave.  I.  Ish.  gives  no  Isnad,  but  Tabari,  p.  1155,  reproducoH  the  tradition  ou  the  authority  of  AzZohri,  and  again 
according  to  Abu  Ssilama  b.  Abderrahman  from  Jabir  b.  Abdall&h  al  Aneflri  from  Muhammed. 

?8  See  Spreuger,  Muh.  and  K.  p.  11.     Leben,  I.  p.  30-1  sqq. 

79  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xiii.  p.  173  sqq.     Cf.    Nold.  Q.  p.  67  s.j.  8a  See  Ch.  II. 

si  Itq&n,  p.  30 ;  see  Muir,  p.  46,  and  Nold.  Q.  p.  84.  Al  Beidhawi  (^\i  tJUis'0.  The  tradition  on  th.- 
origin  I.  Ish.  p.  400. 

82  Muir  divides  the  Meccan  portion  of  the  Qor&n  into  five  period-  :  (1)  —  suras  before  S.  xcvi.  (iqra;  : 
(2)  those  until  Muhammed's  public  ministry  ;  (3)  ill  the  year  6  afterwards;  ( I)  till  the  year  ten  ;  (5)  till  the  Hijr.i. 
Cf.  Nold.  Q.  p.  58. 
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declining  enthusiasm    of  the  Prophet,  the  decreasing  pathos  and  increasing   length  of  the  sentence, 

e  have  scon,  however,  that  calm    consideration  governed    the   oracles  from   the  beginning   the 

egree  of  enthusiasm  furnishes  a  criterion  of  no  great  reliance.     Now  if  we  suhject  this  enthusiasm  to 

•t  exammaticy,,  we  must   distinguish  between   the  genuine  warmth  for  an    idea   which   thoroughly 

Captivates  a  man  and  makes  him  pursue  it.  regardless  of  the  consequences,  and  the  hollow  pathos  which 

s  not   survive  the   word  thai  carries  it.     The  former  Muhammed  had  fostered  in  In,  breast  years 

>eiore  he    opened    Ins   mouth  as  u  prophet,  and  it  lasted  therefore  even  when  his  language  had  grown 

-aimer.      Enthusiastic  passages  are    not    unfrequent    even    in    Medinian    addresses     hearing    on    the 

greatness  an,!,  the  glory  of  Allah,   whilst    the   merely  pathetic-  Mecean  revelations  repeat  ^weariness 

the  same  topics  on  which  the  speaker  had  but  little  to  say,  and  left  his  hearers  cold. 

The  different,  degrees  of  enthusiasm  apparent  in  more  or  less  fiery  language  must  be  judged  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  changes  to  which  the  mood  of  an  individual  is  subject.  Exterior  circumstance, 
.ten  have  great  influence  in  this  respect.  Temporary  enthusiasm  is  sometimes  kindled  by  i  men- 
accident  or  an  encouraging  word.  Jt  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  more  pathetic  tiira*  are  older 
than  others  in  which  cold  reflection  predominates.  There  are  many  .wm,  of  later  date  which  shou 
i  language  as  glowing  as  that  of  a  prophet  in  the  best  sense  of  the  ',  ord.  In  consequence  of  the  history 
theiVyra  we  must  deny  to  Muhammed  the  naive  passion  from  the  outset,  otherwise  that:  first 
proclamation  can  retain  neither  its  place  nor  its  character.  Tradition  and  evidence  however  bear  out  a 
contrary  theory.  Whenever  we  find  Mohammed's  language  fervent,  we  must  at  once  enquire,  whether 
t  was  dictated  by  the  loftiness  of  an  idea,  or  whether  it  was  mere  bombast,  whi<  !,  the  unwary  will  often 
take  for  genuine  enthusiasm.  In  this  way  the  pathos  of  many  addresses  is.  after  all.  a  better  heir,  for 
the  critical  study  than  the  lasting  enthusiasm. 

A    more  natural    order   of   the  revelations  than  those  hitherto  attempt,.!  may  be  derived  from  the 

following  points  of  view.     The   first  and  most  startling  proclamation   had  to  be  follow,,]    by  others  to 

Irm  the  speaker's  title  to  prophecy,  and  to  bring  the  credentials  of  his  mission       Doubt's    about  his 

sanity  had   to  be  allayed   and  incredulity  disarmed  by  valiant  assurances.      For    obstinate   unbelievers 

<ted,  however,  as  yet  no  other  proof  than  threats  of  heavy   punishment.      As  on  this  topic  the 

!  rophe,  s  imagination  was  unchecked,  the  language  became  stilted  and  hi^h  down,  and    the   addresses 

were  introduced  and   intermingled   with  the    strongest  oaths.      This  is  the  striking  feature  of  n  lar^e 

group  of  addresses  which  I  should  like  to  style  the  declaratory.     When  the  Prophet's  stock  of  pathos 

-vas  exhausted,  he  resorted  to  tales  which  he  accompanied  with  morals  and  admonitions       From  these 

resulted  the  narrative  period  which  Muhammed  endeavoured  to  render  as  attractive  as  possible  both  l,v 

subjects  and  mtraculousness  of  plots  in  order  to  illustrate  the.  omnipotence    of     Mlab       UN 

!'r°phetiC  Zeal;lid   ^t,  however,    prevent   him    from    occasionally   adding  that  the  knowl^ge  of  these 

s  had  come  to  him  by  divine  revelation.      Having  well  nigh  used  up  his  supplv    of   tales 

he  started  showing  the  rule  of  Providence  by  a  group  of  .escriptice  speeches,  which  picture' the  wealth 

and   grandeur  of  Nature.      Is    not   gratitude   due  to  Allah    who  created  all  for  the  benefit    of   man? 

When   this  period  had    terminated,    the    hearers   were   sufficiently  prepared   to   listen    to   a  series     f 

:v  addresses  winch  , aught  the  Believers  how  to  lead  the  life  of  devout  Moslims. 

These  five  groups  folio,  each  other  in  natural  sequence  ;  nay.  there  is  a  direct  evidence  in  a  tradition 

handeddown  on  behalf  o'lisha,  that  many  descriptive  revelations  preceded  the  legislative  ones.     She 

^f)'  "M,  7VCaled  lirSl  '^"ptions  of  hell  and  heaven  in  order  to  win  men  for  Islam,  and  he 

"ly  I?"1'"1 ,  !:''VS   f  1  "";    1!;>d  '"'  i'"'1-1'1'"'  -"<>  and  fornication  (  -hief  ,,,,,  Datives  of  ritua"  and 

moral  laws)   from   < he  beginning,  people  would  have  said  :  we  will   nor    abstain   f  ,„„   either."     Never 

iheless   one  must    not    think   that  these  groups   a,,   clearly    divided  ;   on    the  contrary    they  regularly 

oncroach  upon  each  other,  s;>  that  elements  of  each  group  may  be  traced  in    the   oldest  addresses   and 

os  contain  repetiti  ,ns  of  former  paragraph,.    Instances  of  two  descriptive  ver.es  ^  have  alreadv 

encountered  in  Sura  Ixviii.  4-f,  quoted  above.     As  we  must  ;  ive  up    the  idea  of  ever  reconstructing 

^..^ronolog.eal  oruer  of  the  sermons,  we  may  hopo.Jyuieans  of  a  division   according  to   subjects 

83  See  Sprongor.  L^c.n.  Ill,  p,  xix. 
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to  obtain  something  like  a  survey  over  the  material  of  which  the  Qordn  is  composed.  If  we  succeed 
in  ciiiTying  out  this  task,  we  can  dispense  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  date  of  each  revelation. 
Of  a  good  many  of  them  it  is  indeed  quite  irrelevant  fo  know  when  they  were  revealed.  For  Mediniau 
revelations  the  course  of  events  serves  as  sort  of  guide,  although  not  of  a  thoroughly  assured  nature. 

In  his  exertions  to  confirm  his  mission  Mubauimed  had  to  proceed  in  a  negative  as  well  as  a 
positive  manner.  He  had  to  convince  his  hearers  that  he  was  neither  a  madman,  a  poet,  a  soothsayer, 
nor  a  liar.  To  disprove  charges  by  mere  protestations  is  a  hopeless  task,  but  Muhammed  hadfno 
other  means  at  his  disposal.  Miracles  refused  to  be  forthcoming.  The  first  protest  against  the 
allegation  of  being  insane  quoted  above8''  is  repeated  in  a  declamatory  address  belonging  to  the 
following  period,85  but  had  to  be  reiterated  over  and  over  again  during  the  next  years. 

Still  harder  to  refute  was  the  reproach  of  being  a  poet,  because  it  was  provoked  by  the  s«/'-likc 
manner  of  the  oracles.  The  general  form  for  any  sort  of  public  announcement  being  poetic,  Muham 
med  had  to  avoid  all  imitation  of  it,  and  this  gave  him  immense  trouble.  The  pathetic  addresses  in. 
particular  with  their  short,  rhymed  phrases  of  nearly  equal  length,  which  so  much  resembled  the. 
popular  form  of  an  urjika  or  a  ditty,  betray  the  pains  Muhammed  took  not  to  speak  in  verse. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  old  poetic  literature,  even  without 
taking  into  account  traditions  which  report  the  contrary.  Many  of  the  standard  features  of  these  poems 
had  become  so  familiar  to  him,  that  he  luul  some  difficulty  in  freeing  his  style  of  them.  A 
remnant  of  this  —  which  to  some  extent  might  help  to  fix  the  date  of  the  passages  in  question  —  seems 
to  me  left  in  the  apostrophe  let  me  which  in  poems  frequently  forms  the  bridge  from  the,  nas'ib  or  the. 
amatory  introduction  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  song.  This  "let  me"  we  find  no  less  than  three 
times  in  the  oldest  revelations,  applied  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  the  pagan  poems,  (-.  </.. 
Ixviii.  44  :  So  let  me  alone,  etc.86 

The  protestation  that  "it  was  the  word  of  a  noble  messenger"  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the 
expected  impression;  the  Prophet  therefore  repeated  it  a  little  later  (Ixix.  40)  with  a  supplement  :  — 

V.  41.     Nor  it  is  the  word  of  a  poet  —  little  ye  believe 
,,     42.     Nor  the  word  of  a  soothsayer,  etc.87 

To  this  period  probably  belongs  the  severe  criticism  passed  on  the  poets  who  "say  that  which  th<-y 
do  not  do."  (Sura  xxvi.  221-228.) 

The  refutation  of  one  reproach  only  provoked  another,  as  is  always  the  case  with  a  narrow-minded 
crowd.  If  Muhammed  was  neither  a  liar,  nor  a  poet,  nor  mad,  he  must  be  a  soothsayer.  This  he 
endeavoured  to  disprove  in 

lii.  29.     So  remind  them,  for  thou  art.  not,  by  the  favour  of   thy  Lord,  either  a    soothsaver 
or  mad. 

30.     Or  will  they  say  'A  poet'  ?  etc.88 

It  was  perhaps  not  by  accident  that  Muhammed  made  no  refutation  of  the  charge  of  deception 
[n  these  sentences.  The  speaker  must  have  felt  that  this  was  dangerous  ground.  Yet  the  more  the 

84  S.  Ixviii.  2,  see  v.  51  which  seems  to  bo  of  much  later   date,  but  was  placed  in  this  sura  on  account  of  v.  2 
The  word  al  dikr  (v.  51)  is  already  a  technical  term  here,  and  Beidh.   explains  it  rightly    as  equivalent  to  Qorft.n. 
Therefore  v.  52  and  B.  Ixxxi.  27,  "It  (the  iqra')  is  but  a  dikr  for  the  worlds.     Other  recapitulations  of  the  refutation 
of  the  eame  charge  see  xxvi.  26  ;  xliv.  13  ;  li.  39,  52  ;  liv.  6  ;  xv.  9  ;  xxxvii.  35  ;  lii.  29. 

85  S.  Ixxxi.  22,  see  Ch.  IV. 

86  See   Ch.  I.     Such   passages   are   also   metrically    mai'ked,    at  least    in  the   beginning,  viz.,    Ixviii.  44  v  -  - 
v  -  -  -  ;   Ixxiv.  !!--«-;  Ixxiii.   ]lu--_u-.     These  passages  give  the   impression   that   the    speaker  was 
endeavouring  to  free  himself  by  force  from  the  meshes  of  the  metre.     For  other  parts  of  verses  which  by  accident 
have  assumed  metrical  shape  see  Wright's  Arabic  Grammar,  Srded.  II.  p.  359. 

o  _ 

87  V.  52.      ~*~3    evidently  leads  on  to  prayer  which  is  to  follow  :  see  next  remark. 

M  Ibid.  v.  48  to  49  containing  the  same  invitation  to  offer  up  prayers.    Cf.  liii.  62. 
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ranks  of  the  Believers  swelled,  the  bolder  became  his  answers  also  to  this  reproach,  and  these  replies 
form  in  some  cases  a  ready  criterion  for  fixing  the  dates  of  certain  revelations. 

Now  we  see  that  soon  after  the  iqra1  Muhammed  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  struggle, 
and  his  position  was  anything  but  secure.  The  traditionists  describe  this  as  despair  at  the  non-arrival 
of  new  revelations,  but  the  truth  is  that  Muhammed  could  not  bring  forward  such  revelations  as  would 
effectively  silence  the  adversaries,  and  be  followed  by  universal  acknowledgment.  Whether  the  mental 
anxiety  caused  by  the  doubtless  unexpected  antagonism  so  greatly  increased  his  excitement  that  his 
nerves  failed  and  he  had  an  epileptic  fit,  or  whether  he  simulated  one,  must  be  left  undecided.  It 
appears  to  me  he  was  subject  to  nervous  headache,  accompanied  by  shivering  fits  which  compelled  him 
to  wrap  himself  in  warm  garments.  When  he  recovered,  he  felt  himself  so  refreshed  that  he  broke 
into  the  following  repetition  of  his  prophetic  call  : 

Ixxiv.    1.      0  thou  -wrapped  .'" 

Rise  in  order  to  give  warning  ! 

And  tlty  Lord  magnify  ! 
i.     And  thy  garments  cleanse  ! 
5.      And  detach  thyself90  from  abomination 

11.     Leave  me  alone  with  him  I  have  created  single-handed.91 

To  this  belongs  its  twin  oracle  published  under  similar  circumstances  with  all  but  identical 
beginning,  viz.,  Ixxiii.  1-14. 

Whether  Muhammed  only  projected  or  really  introduced  vigils  cannot  be  decided  from  the  respec 
tive  second  verses  of  the  two  last  mentioned  addresses.  I  should  feel  inclined  to  explain  the  two  "Rise" 
as  illustrating  the  excitement  which  deprived  him  of  his  sleep,  in  the  consciousness;  of  "the  heavy  task 
he  had  in  store"  (Ixxiii.  9).  Upon  this  point  the  Commentators  throw  no  light.  To  Suras  Ixxiv.  and 
xxiii.  I  oppose  Silra  xciv.  in  which  Muhammed  encourages  himself  to  hold  out,  since  he  had  gained 
some  followers  to  stand  by  him. 

1.  Have  we  not  expanded  thy  breast  ? 

2.  And  taken  off  thee  thy  load, 

3.  Which  weighed  down  thy  back? 

19  The  traditions  about  the  origin  of  this  address  are  of  contradictory  character.  I.  Hish.  p.  1S4,  relates  on  very 
uncertain  authority  ("a  scholar  told  me'')  that  one  day  when  going  out,  no  one  met  Muhammed  without  calling  him 
a  liar.  He  returned  home,  wrapped  himself  up,  and  was  addressed  by  Allah  :  O  thou  wrapped  up,  etc.  —  Al  Beidh.: 
It  is  handed  down  that  Muhammed  said  :  I  was  at  Htra  and  heard  myself  called.  I  turned  right  and  left,  but  saw 
nothing.  Then  above  me  I  saw  Him  C*A  !<>**)  sitting  on  the  Throne  between  heaven  and  earth,  viz.,  the  angel  who 

~ 

had  called  me.     I  returned  to  Khadija  and  said  iS'JJ*  ^-  -  Al  Beidh.  adds:  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  garment  when 
reflecting,  or  heivas  asleep.  —  According  to  Tabari,  p.  1155  (al  Zuhri)   this  vision  was  followed  by  the  revelation  of 

.S'.  Ixxiii.     Then  follows  the  remark  *   J*  *  (£   *        JJm    Bokh.  ibid,  repeats  the  same  tradition  with  the  Isnad  give 

.     ,\ 
in  Tab.  1153,  but  winds  up  :  I  said  cy^i/1*  ^>    they  wrapped  me  up  and  sprinkled  water  over  me.  —  Beidhawi's  addi 


tional  note  is  evidently  the  safest  to  follow  in  the  confusion  of  wondrous  traditions,  and  receives  further  evidence 
1'rom  8.  Ixxiv.  4,  which  I  should  take  literally  rather  than  metaphorically  which  a  view  to  performing  a  symbolical 
action.  See  Sprenger,  I.  309,  rem.  1.  —  A  tradition  Bokh.  III.  365,  that  S.  Ixxiv.  forms  the  first  revelation  ie  of 
doubtful  authenticity. 

98  J^  ^  repeated  S.  Ixxiii.  10   **»•*>  L?*F    |**^^   l>    "detach  thyself  from  them  completely  as  befits  thee." 
In  the  older  Meccan  revelations  the   term  is  applied  in  a   more  general  sense,   e.g.,  xxiii.  69;  xix.  47.     In  xxv.  32, 

the  Qor&n  is  described  as  shunned   (jj^-      )    by  the  Meccans.     S.  xxix.  25,  is  Lot  a  -^l*/0   "to  his  Lord;"  xvi. 

43,  refers  to  those  who  had  on  Muhammed's  a4vice  gone  to  Abyssinia  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the 
Meccans. 

6:-  See  Beidhawi  ;  Palmer  inaccurate. 
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4.  And  exalted  for  thee  thy  renown  ? 

5.  Verily  with  difficulty  is  ease 

6.  Verily  with  difficulty  is  ease 

7.  But  when  thou  art  at  leisure  then  toil 

9.  And  hope  patiently  unto  thy  Lord  !  etc, 

Ixxiii.  8  forms  a  distinct  repetition  of  the  iqra'  verse  with  the  slight  variation  into  wadkur. 
choice  of   this  word  points  not  less    to  the  Pentateuch    than  the  iqra,    e.  g.,  Exod.  xx.  24  ;  xxiii 
etc.,92  and  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  in  both  cases  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  terms  are 
faithfully  retained  in  the  Qoranic  imitations. 

Of  very  great  interest,  however,  is  the  early  indication  of  the  first  shadow  of  the  great  rupture 
which  ten  years  later  ended  in  the  departure  of  the  Prophet  and  his  friends  from  their  native  town. 
"Detach  Uu/selJ  (fithjur)  from  abomination  (Ixxiv.  5)  ;"  "Endure  patiently  what  they  say  and 
detach  tin/self  completely  as  befits  thee  (Ixxiii.  10),"  the  former  passage  referring  to  the  gods,  the 
tatter  to  kinsmen  and  alliances.  It  is  the  same  root  which  supplied  the  term  Hijra  not  only  for  the 
temporary  retirement  of  a  large  portion  of  early  Moslims  to  the  hospitable  shelter  of  the  Ethiopian 
king,  but  also  to  the  final  exodus  to  Medina.  What  is  known  in  universal  history  as  Hijra  proves 
to  be  not  an  episodic  event,  but  the  completion  of  the  local  Hjjras93  which  accompany  the  whole  of  the 
Meccan  period  of  Islam.  Muhammed  fostered  no  false  hopes  with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  his 
onslaught  against  the  worship  of  his  forefathers.  The  public  proclamation  of  the  single  word  fa'hjur 
had  cost  him  dear,  and  he  knew  it  well,  but  its  repetition  shows  that  he  was  firmly  determined  to 
stand  by  it.  Here,  if  ever,  he  showed  greatness  of  mind  and  deserves  to  rank  with  the  great 
men  of  History.  Upon  those  Meccans  who  were  at  all  capable  of  conceiving  ideas  that  word  must 
have  made  a  deeper  impression  than  continual  pathetic  assurances  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
revelations. 

To  return  to  the  charge  of  fraud,  in  S.  Ixxiv.  24,  Muhammed  complained  that  some  influential 
Meccan  citizens  had  made  allegations  of  this  nature.  In  this  instance  his  remonstrances  are  not  of  a 
general  character,  but  are,  as  tradition  tells  us,  launched  against  Walid  b.  alMughira  of  the  family  of 
al  Makhzum.941  The  attack  was  very  strong,  taunting  Muhammed  with  the  human  origin  of  his  rhap 
sodies.  He  could  only  parry  it  with  a  wild  threat  of  hell  fire.  In  a  supplementary  speech 
(Ixxiii.  11  sqq.,  he  compared  himself  to  Moses  (without,  however,  mentioning  his  name),  only 
stating  that  his  mission  was  also  discredited  by  Pharaoh.95  His  challengers  were  destroyed,  and  from 
this  Meccan  scoffers  were  invited  to  take  an  example. 

It  is  certainly  not  without  purpose  that  at  this  comparatively  early  stage  in  his  career  Muhammed 
should  have  likened  his  own  position  to  that  of  Moses.  He  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  better  means  (.  f 
strengthening  his  hands.  Moses  did  not  go  on  his  own  account,  but  was  unwillingly  sent  by  Alliil-, 


See  Ch.    II.   (and  above   rem.  84).     jr  &  '   is  thus  originally  parallel  to    LTJ  'j   and  consequently 


a 

* 


^ij*-      Later  on  the  former  was  restricted  to  the  ejaculation  of  the  formula  of  the  Unity  ;  cf.  Sprenger,  I.  319.  and 
Q.  Ixxxvii.  9,  10.;  Ixxxix.  24,  etc.  —  In  S.  xciv.    ./,>  has  a  profane  meaning. 

93  The  translation,  "Flight"  made  popular  by  modern  authors,  is  not  correct.  The  Hijra  was  much  more 
than  that,  as  it  was  a  complete  cutting  off  of  every  bond  of  kinship,  that  connected  Moslims  with  former  friends  and 
relatives  'remaining  faithful  to  paganism.  Bagh.,  therefore,  explains  very  appropriately  (according  to  Mujahid, 
Ikrima,  Qatada,  Al  Zuhri,  Ibn  Zeid,  and  Abu  Salma)  :  give  up  the  worship  of  the  idols,  and  do  not  come  near  them. 

8*  According  to  Bagh.  on  v.  11  al  Walid  was  called  A*»'  '•  Beidh.  explains  '«HA-J  to  be  Hal  of  1st  person, 
viz.,  rf*x  ^gAA.j  <^Jj.i.  In  I.  Ish.  171  alWalid  calls  Muhammed  a  charmer  in  the  better  sense,  "because  his 
epeech  is  be"witching  and  fit  to  separate  man  from  his  father,  brother,  wife  and  family."  The  tradition  is  evidently 
Coloured. 

«  Cf.  3.  Ixxiii.  15  tqq. 
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and  iu  a  like  manner  Muhamined  tried  to  convince  those  around  him  that  he  did  not  preach  of  Ids  own 
tree  will,  but  obeyed  the  command  of  Heaven.  The  reproach  of  fraud  was,  therefore,  as  unjust  as  it 
was  insulting  to  Allah,  and  liable  to  heavy  punishment.  This  is  another  clever  move  and  ao-ain  show* 
with  what  deliberation  Muhammed  selected  his  words.  In  Ixxiii,  5  we  read  that  Allah  had  thrown 
upon  him  "a  heavy  speech,-  and  in  Ixxvii.  6  he  says  :  Certainly™  cause  thee  to  proclaim,  so  that 
•  on  shouldst  not  forget.  Finally,  Ixxvl  *',  m.  again  re-echoes  the  first  call  to  prophecy  accompanied 
by  the  admonition  to  be  patient,  and  xciv.  i_«  iire  revealed  to  inspire  him  with  new  coura-e  to  brave 
Hie  difficulties. 

The  unwillingness  of  liiMk-al  prophets  to  undertake  their  missions  was  no   secret   to  Muhammed 
irhough  he  did  not  cite  the  most  striking  instances,  r/r,,  those  of  Moses  and  Jonah  until    somewhat 
•r  (xxvi.  H-18  :  xxxvn.  140)  in  the  narrative  period,      lie  may  have  hoped  that  (here  would  be  no 
f  for  this,  yet  the  pains  he  took  to  satisfy  the  Meccan  public  that  his  own  attitude   was  passive 
md  that  he  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  Allah  forms  the  main  idea  connecting  many    of    the   revela- 
lions  of  this  period, 

With  the  first  address  Muhammed  had  introduced  a  series  of  abstract  notions  such  as  heaven  and 
ernity,  death,  soul,  immortality,  reward,  and  punishment  after  death.     Although  not  all  of  these 
Jtions  were  covered  by  corresponding  terms,  he  discussed   them   and   endeavoured  to  impart  to   l.N 
oarers  a  more  or  less  clear  conception  of  them.    He  could  not  achieve  this  by  giving  definitions   which 
the  first  instance  be  was  incapable  of  doing,  and  which,  moreover,  would  not  have  served  his  purpose 
The  practical  theologian  is  no  philosopher,  and  hearers  of  a  sermon  decline  to   be   regaled  with  meta' 
Physical  demonstrations.      Muhammed  in  particular  was  preacher  to  an   unlettered   crowd  •   the  Qordn 
was,  therefore,  not  the  place  to  discourse  on  abstract  ideas.      He  was  more  successful  in  expressing  the 
same  in  as  concrete  a  manner  as  possible. 

The   common    pre-islamic    view    recognized   a    kind   of  shadowy   after-existence.      Otherwise  the 
istic  opinion  is  prevalent,  that  death  is  the  end  of  everything.     Muhammed  himself   dwelt   on 
tnis  point  in  a  late  Meccan  revelation  as  follows  : 

xlv.  23.     And  they  say  :  there  is  only  this  present  life,  we  die  and  live,™  and  onlv  time  kills 


etc. 


Some  commentators  not  unfitly  refer  the  words  :  "we  die  and  live,"  to  the  pagan  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  souPs  ail,i  the  words  which  follow  they  applv  to  the  common  notion  that  there  is  r, 
her  life  after  death.  Muhammed  tried  to  combat  these  views  not  with  arguments,  but  *implv  by  put 
ting  others  in  their  places.  This  he  did  when  he  threatened  transgressors  with  sufferings  in  purgatory 
winch  in  itself  presupposes  a  kind  of  after-existence.  The  fire  of  hell  being  a  very  familiar  conception' 
to  Christian  (S.  Matth.  v.  ?2)  and  later  -Jewish  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Muhammed  had 
during  his  years  of  study  heard  much  on  this  subject.  Now  he  himself  appears  to  have  believed  that 
those  sufferings  were  physical  rather  than  spiritual,  as  may  be  seen  from  many  passages  in  the  Qordn 
(xcviii.  5  ;  Ixxxix,  24  :  Ixxii.  15,  24  ;  Ixxxv.  10  ;  Ixxviii.  21,  etc.).  If,  however,  he  held  more  abstract 
views  on  the  matter,  it  was  as  well  for  him  not  to  dilate  on  them,  since  the  people  cared  verv 
httle  about  agonies  inflicted  on  their  souls  after  the  destruction  of  the  body.  The  whole  sinner  shJl 
"be  dragged  by  the  forelock  (xcvi.  1  5-16)"  to  hellrhe  taught,  and  in  this  manner  Muhammed  condemned 
his  uncle  Abd  alUzza,  body  and  soul,  branding  him  as  "Father  of  the  flame"  in  that  fiendish 
execration  which  forms  the  contents  of  Sura  cxi. 

»6  Beidh.  finds  particular  difficulties  in  the  words  :  we  die  and  live,  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  i; 
waya  :  (1)  the  being  born  of  what  was  not  alive  before  :  (2)  we  die  and  live  in  our  children  ;  (3)  some  of  os 
others  live,  etc. 

"          *  *  '  "  JU"  *  **    '** 


•  •          *   >«»! 

and  see  Lane,  t.  v. 


Boidh.  Ibid. 
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1.  Perish  the  hands90  of  Abu  Lahab,  and  perish  lie 

2.  His  wealth  shall  not  avail  him  nor  what  lit-  1m-  earne-I. 

3.  He  shall  broil  in  a  tire  that  flames  (lalmh) 

4.  And  his  wife  carrying  faggots, 

5.  "With  a  ro])e  of  palm  lihre.s  on  her  neck. 

A  malediction  couched  in  such  terms  could  not  fail  to  strike  superstitious  people  -with  terr<>r  «i  the 
unknown  hereafter.  Tradition100  tells  us  tluit  the  hapless  uncle  had  provoked  the  IVoph-'t  l>v  cursing 
him  in  no  more  measured  terms,  and  this  may  not  have  been  the  only  imprecation  which  came  t<> 
Muharuiued's  ear<,  l>ut  lie  was  careful  only  to  retaliate  on  a  near  relative,  and  to  burn  him  ;:i 
oi'ligy  with  such  broadly  drawn  features,  that  he  might  be  taken  for  any  other  infidel. 

The  language  of  the  Qonin  has  no  more  terms  to  describe  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  thau 
the  Bible.  Nevertheless,  as  early  as  in  the  confirmatory  period  Muhammed  began  to  expound  theories 
which  teach  that  spiritual  life  outlasts  physical  death.  This  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  brielly  out 
lining  the  manner  in  which  Muhamuied  rendered  those  transcendental  portions,  indispensable  to  every 
theological  system. 

In  a  revelation  already  quoted  (Ixxxvii.  12  to  13),  Mohammed  says  that  the  wicked  shall  "broil  ;u 
the  fiercest  fire,  then  lie  shall  neither  live  nor  die."1  If  the  modern  reader  finds  it  diHicult  to  under 
stand  such  a  situation,  how  puzzled  must  the  Mecca  n  hearers  have  been.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
eschatology  of  the  Qordn  that  the  tortures  of  hell  are  depicted  in  endless  variation^,  with  glowing 
colours  and  in  all  details,  whilst  the  pious  are  simply  '"happy"  (v.  14-)2  without  any  further  description, 
and  it  is  only  intimated  that  for  them  there  Is  in  store  a  ''last  life"  which  is  "the  best  and  of  longest 
duration"  (v,  19). 

Thus  the  conditions  of  the  wicked  and  pious  are  contrasted  with  each  other.  The  former 
are,  according  to  the  Commentators,  to  lead  a  kind  of  semi-life,  which  is'neither  rest  in  the  grave  nor  a 
life  that  avails  aught,  but  not  until  they  have  gone  through  purgatory,  whilst  the  latter  shall  enjoy  the 
eternal  pleasures3  of  the  "last  life."  This  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  (xeii.  13  ;  xciii.  4)  * 
especially  in  the  later  Mcccan  Suras.  Although  it  is  doubtful  whether  Muhammed  himself  had  any 
clear  conception  of  his  own  theory  of  the  hereafter,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  whether  the  Mecca^s 
grasped  the  meaning  of  it  or  not.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  hoped  to  work  more  successfully 
on  their  minds  by  vague  fears  and  hopes. 

Muhammed  himself  betrays  the  fact  that  he  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
last  Hfo"  from  the  most  ancient  sources,  w'-J.,  "the  Suhnf  OL  Abraham  aud  Mo.ses."  That  the.se 
terms  do  not  mean  certain  books  of  a  religious  character  which  in  the  pre-islamic  period  were  held 
sacred  by  various  communities,  as  Sprenger  believed,  I  have  intimated  above.5  Suhufurv  nothing 

)9  The  Commentators,  of  course,  felt  themselves  obliged  to  correct  this  concrete  conception,  and  put  "soul"  and 
"fortune"  hi  the  place  of   "hands."     Thus  Bagh.    t5~-"  U^O-**-5  C5*  V>^  '  **  lc  (j? 


J   CKJtci>li    J^b    ^Hi.      Thc    traclition    ;n  L  Ish-  p<  231>  is  badly  accredited,    as  instead   ot 

'„  ?-  J   ' 
giving  thelsnfid,  he  only  says  '^^^•^j.      jn  this  tradition  Abu  Lahab  calls  the  Prophet  "Muhammed"  and  charge? 


him  with  not  believing  himself  that  the  things  he  foretells  will  be  realixed  after  death. 
100  Beidh.  with  reference  to  6'.  xxvi.  214  ;  but  cxi.  seems  to  be  older. 

1  This  only  means  that  after  the  wicked  have  left  purgatory  they  shall  neither  live  nor  die.     The  Comincr.tntors 
who   evidently    did   not   understand    what   Muhammed  meant   by   the   phrase,    are    silent    on   this   point.      Bagh. 

***i3    *J^   ^  *J   £>J>~#  J    Beidh.  similarly. 

2  C/.    S.  xci.  9. 

"Beidh.    (v.  17)  <U   ^Ifefljtjf  J5\jjj\u£   jjeJU.   cbl^Jlj   iiU   ^*j    ^li.     cy.  xliv  5»J. 
*  As  a  contrast  to  this,  the  last  punishment  (Ixiii.  33)  is  the  strongest.  °  See  Ch.  II. 
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wore  or  less  than  the  13;! do.  No\v  it  is  w~ell  known,  that  the  idea  of  an  eternal  life  is  iio\vheix- 
explieitly  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  is  only  inferred  indirectly.  The  belief  in  it  was,  however, 
firmly  established  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  and  when  Muhammed  heard  them  speak  of 
it.  ho  considered  it  tantamount  to  its  being  written  down  in  their  holy  Scriptures. 

The  term  '-last  life''  implies  that  there  is  no  other  to  follow,  it  is  therefore  eternal.  Muhamrned 
expressed  eternity  approximately  through  the  synonyms  for  "space  of  time,1'  or  "remaining  in  a  place 
or  state.''0  This  is  about  the  same  in  all  lanu'uages.  in  a  very  early  revelation  (civ.  ))).  Muhammed 
censures  him  "who  thinks  that  his  wealth  has  made  him  lasting  [for  ever]."  The  Commentators 
explain  this  to  mean,  that  he  shall  not  die  at  all.  "\Vhen,  to  choose  another  case,  Satan  induces  Adam 
to  ilisohev  the  divine  command,  he  promi>es  to  <how  him  "the  tree  of  duration,  and  a  dominion  which 
shall  not  ecu*/'  (xx..  II*").  "To  no  man  before  have  we  given  perpetuity  (nlkltuld) ,  shall  they  remain 
for  ever,  when  thou  diest"  (xxi.  o5  ;  cf.  v.  H)  ?  These  and  similar  expressions  answered  Muhammcd's 
purpose  well  enough.,  because  when  applied  to  mundane  subjects  they  express  the  immutability  of  ;t, 


Tried  did  not  attempt  except  in  one  case  (cxii.  1),  but  even  this  is  open  to  grave  doubts,  and  has  caused 
much,  discussion  amoii^  the  (Jommeniators.  many  of  whom  bring  the  expression  used  in  this  passage 
(•<ss>(»t'it/J  in  no  connection  with  eternity  at  all."  Muhammed  himself  was  uncertain  as  to  the  distinct 
ness  of  this  \v  (.'!••  1.  and,  therefore.  hastened  to  explain  in  the  next  verse  that  "Allah  was  not  born.'' 
Later  Moslim  theology  developed  an  appropriate,  terminology  to  express  eternity  with  regard  to  past 
and  future. 

Heaven9  as  the  abode  o;'  (MX!  is  a  conception  to  be  found  frequently  in  the  .Bible,  and  transplant 
ed  i.iv  Muhammed  into  the  (inr,'m  at  an  early  epoch.  He,  therefore,  had  to  alter  the  old  Arab  meaning 
cf  the  word  which  only  comprehends  the  >ky.  the  reservoir  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  clouds  and  raiu. 
In  tliis  sense  it  is  used  by  poets9  and  al>o  in  the  oldest  portions  of  the  (.^iran.  In  S.  Ixxxviii.  1^ 
heaven  as  a  piece  of  creation  is  paralleled  to  the  camel,  the  mountains  and  the  earth.  Allah  has  created 
the  s*-ven  heavens10  in  storeys,  and  has  set  the  moon  therein  for  a  light,  and  the  sun  for  a  lamp 
(Ixvii.  3).  Allah  has  built  the  heavens  (Ixxix.  27),  and  their  government  belongs  to  Him  (kxxv.  ',)), 
It  must  have  caused  3I.uhammcd  some  difficulty  to  change  the  theories  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  into  the  abstract  ones  that  Allah  sits  in  heaven  on  His  throne,11  which  is  borne  by  eight  angels 
(Ixix.  17).  He  is  possessor  of  the  lofty  throne  (Ixxxv.  !<">).  12  The  anthropomorphistic  side  of  this 


e  Synonyms  for    "eternal"  '  J*  ^  '    xlv.  23  ;  Ixxvi.  1,  r/.   rom.  97  ;   **Lr"   xsviii.    71,72;   J***-1  '    cxii.  2  ;    *'  L^ 

frequently,   ^  '    xxi.  3o;  further   *^j!  ,  ^j+t*  >  f^**'  • 

7  According  to  Ibn  AbbAs,  MujAhid,  Al  Hasan,  Sa'id  and  Iba  Zubeir  (Bagh.  on  cxii.  1>  A*'6^  '  means  a  person 
wuo  has  no  "iiwide"  (*•"  ^J^^)  ]  according  to  Al  Sh'obi  it  means  one  who  neither  cats  nor  drinks;  according 
tu  others  it  means  S  ^*J  ^.  Abu  1  Aliya-  handed  down  on  behalf  of  Ibn  Abi  Ka'b  that  ****"  means  a  puraou 
win  was  neither  born  nor  has  begotten,  because  he  who  is  bom  must  die,  who  inherits  has  heirs.  Al  Suddi  explains 
^•^  '  as  one  who  is  sought  after  for  presents  and  assistance.  According  to  Qatada  it  means  :  the  remaining  aftci 

tlit   coath  of  the  physical  part  of  the  body.     Ikrinia  ^  A^  (JT^  cf^'1'-    —    Mevrfiqif,  p.  168,  has  several  other 

exvhir.atious  :   (l)Lonl,  king  (relarive  attrilmte)  :    (2)  Sage,  whom  the  deeds  of  the  disobedient  neither  excite  nor 

•'negative,  attribute)  :   i";  Staudinar  on  the  highest  step  ;  (4)   He  who  is  invoked  aud  implored  :   (5;  He  who 

/o  ., 

i-.cii  no  internal  parts  (not  compact,  syuon.    ^i>*'«a*-li    with  change  of  ^  with    °  ). 
?  Gen.  xix.  24  j  xxii.  11,  15  ;  xxviii.  17,  etc. 

9  Hassan  b.  Thabit  c,l.  Tunis,  \>.  8,  1.  7,    *U-*Jlj  (jf^^J^^  Wift-*J     "its  traces  have  effaced  tho   winds  and  the 
Tflir..1'    Ibn  Koteiba  (Sprenger,  I.  54  1)  explains  it  as  what  is  above  us.     Cf.  Ii'[.  602  s>i. 

10  C'j.  ,S.  Ixxi.  1-1  ;  Ixxviii.  12  ;  and  St.  Lucas  x.  20. 


'•'  In  Meccan  Suras  Muhammed  exclusively  uses  the  term   (J"^,    whilst  the  Aramaic   c5¥-*-r        is  employed 
only  once  in  Medina  (S.  ii.  253).     In  xxxviii.  33  it  means  an  earthly  throne. 

12  Cf.  S.  Ixxxi.  20;  xl.  15  (xvi.  1).     The  Mutazilite  school  had  some  misgivings  about  Allah  being  represented 

as  sitting  on  a  throne.     Beidh.  takes  U"J  *•"    asa  synonym  for  "dominion;''   see  his   notes  on  S.  vii.52  :  Upon  the 
throne  abides   His    Rule  (amr  &ee  abovei.     Our   fellow-thinkers  believe.that    the   abiding  upon   the  throne  is  an 
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phrase  will  occupy  our  attention  later  on.13  If  Allah  "sends  down"  revelations  (Ixvii.  '.);  xcvii.  l).i*  this 
means  that  they  come  from  heaven.  This  way  of  expressing  it  is,  however,  rare  in  older  .«ilras.  ami 
does  not  become  more  frequent  until  the  narrative  and  descriptive  periods,  <_-.  <j.,  \\\.  3,s.'"the  <--ai"-< 
o:  heaven  sliall  not  he  opened  for  the  infidels."15 

Popular  belief  places  the  souls  of  the  righteous  in  heaven.  One  can  ensilv  perceive  how  -neb  a 
belief  grew,  a  belief  uhich  made  the  aetherial  component  of  the  human  bodv  l--ave  this  in/iS'-Jif 
Jammerthal  and  fly  away16  above  the  clouds.  The  idea  is  based  on  the  manner  of  dc.-cribin^  certain 
extraordinary  forms  of  death  in  the  ().  T.  Klohim  takes  llenoch  away,  and  Elijah  ascends  iu  a 
chariot  of  fire.  In  the  Qordn  Allah  "takes  away"  tin1  soul  of  man  (xxxix.  -13),  and  in  harmony  with 
the  Rabbinical  way  of  expressing  the  idea,  "every  soul  tastes  death."1"  Mtihammed  conereted  the  soul 
in  the  same  manner  as  did  ancient  and  modern  poets  without  much  discernment,  and  placed  hell  k., 
close  to  paradise,  that  its  inhabitants  were  within  hail  of  those  of  the  former,  from  wiiieli  tie- 
were  separated  only  by  a  curtain  (vii.  12-4  l-),ls  which  permitted  conversation  between  them. 

The  resemblance  of  death  to  sleep  is  so  striking,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  enter  pro-Islamic  Aral 
speech  also,  but  with  the  dilTerence  that  the  hope  of  awakening  from  the  slee-i>  in  the  grave  was  •!'»- 
carded.  "If  we  are  dead,"  the  Meccans  said,  "and  have  become  dust  and  bones,  can  we  In.- awaken,', I 
(xxxvii.  16)  .no  If  th.ni  speakest  to  them  :  you  shall  be  aroused  after  death,  the  inlidels  will  sureh 
say  :  "this  is  nought  but  clear  deceit  (xi.  10)."  Of  course,  Muhannned  could  not  tolerate,  such  view's 
in  Islam,  and  could  not  sufficiently  call  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  "the  day  on  which  they  won' i 
bo  awakened,"20  and  to  enjoin  the  belief  in  resurrection  after  death  (Ixxv.  1-4;  Ixviii.  3!)  ;  Ivi.  CO). 

The  way  in  which  Muhammed  pictured  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  very  similar  to  the 
notions  popular  among  Jews  and  Christians,  viz.,  that  the  body  should  share  in  it  as  well  as  the  soul. 
The  "collecting  of  the  bones"  (O'"'.  Ixxv.  3)  recalls  vividly  the  vision  of  Exekicl  (eh.  Ixxxvi.)  w;th 
which  every  Jew  was  familiar  enough  owing  to  its  forming  part  of  the  liturgy  on  the  Sabbath  of  t:u- 
1'a^sover  week.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  Muhammed  should  have  heard  of  ;hi>  ^ 
Above  the  assurance  that  on  the  day  of  resurrection  "man's  bones  shall  lie  gathered''  he  gives  for  the 
present  no  further  description,2-  and  confines  himself  to  vague  hints  at  the  time  when  this  should  take 
place,  after  being  announced  by  the  most  miraculous  signs.  Tin's  was  also  to  be  the  great  "Dav  of 
Judgment  on  which  the  horn  should  be  blown,"  etc.  (see  above).  From  all  tin's  we  see  that 
Muhammed  wished  to  show  his  hearers  the  aim  of  human  life  in  a  rather  serious  perspective.  The 
tortures  of  hell  are  described  in  the  Qorun  long  before  any  of  the  more  cheerful  pictures  of  the  "last 
life"  are  painted. 

Although  the  "Garden"' is  spoken  of  in  verses  which  are  inserted  in  older  stints,  these  are  evident 
ly  later  and  more  prolix,  (Ixxxv.  11  ;  Ixviii.  17,  3i  ;  Ixxiv.  -12).  The  older  passages  mention  "the 
garden"  without  any  further  additions  (Ixxxviii.  10  ;  Ixxxix.  30  ;  Ixxxi.  13  ;  Ixix.  22).  Fear  M'lhaiM- 
med  calculated  to  be  more  impressive  than  hope,  and  as  a  rule  when  depicting  the  two  contra^tin"- 
conditions  of  man  after  death,  he  not  only  placed  punishment  in  the  foreground,  but  made  it  much 


attribute  to  Allilh  withort  How.  It  moans  that  His  abiding  on  the  throne  is  to  be  understood  in  a  marine- 
which  exalts  Him  above  resting  and  dwelling.  Tho  throne  is  the  body  which  surrounds  all  other  bodies,  and  is 
ailed  thus,  because  it  is  elevated  or  compared  to  the  royal  couch  from  which  government  and  commands  descend 
Cj.  xxxii.  3-1;  xvi.  2. 

13  See  Ch.  VIII.  u  See  Ixvii.  16  to  17,  "He  who  is  in  heaven." 

15  C/.  Gen.  xxviii.  17.  10  Q;  p,t  so-   10, 

i"  5.  xxi.  36  ;   xxix.  57. 

1S  As  to  the  people  of  the  intervals,  see  next  chapter. 

«  See  v.  51 ;   6'.  xix.  67  :  Man  says  :  when  I  am  dead,  can  I  be  brought  out  in  the  end  alive  ? 

:0  S.  xliv.  34:  This  is  but  our  first  death,  and  we  can  not  be  aroused.  Beidhnui  explains  :  the  first  death  ends 
the  life  on  earth,  and  there  are  no  means  by  which  to  awake  for  another.  The  answer  is  given  in  v.  50  :  taey  (the, 
righteous)  only  taste  tho  first  death;  He  guards  them  from  the  punishment  of  hell  fire. 

«  S.  xxxvii.  144  ;  xxxviii.  80  ;  Ixxxiii.  4;  xxvi.  37;  xvi.  33.  The  Commentators,  of  course,  bring  Gabriel  on  tho 
soene,  and  Palmer  wrongly  follows  them. 

22  See  next  chapter. 
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vnore  elaborate  and  energetic  in  tone  than  that  of  reward.23  Experience  proved  here  also  to  be  the  best 
,ea<;h<T.  For  after  the  disaster  of  Uhud  Muhatmned  could  give  no  greater  comfort  to  the  demoralised 
relievers  than  the  assurance  that  those  who  had  been  slain  were  not  dead  bat  alive  (iii.  10:-}). 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  we  can  gather  that  during  the  time  of  the  struggle  to  confirm  his 
missionary  title,  -Muhammed  had  to  handle  a  number  of  abstract  subjects  which  to  a  real  thinker  would 
have  been  so  many  problems  to  solve.  The  circumstance  that  they  all  had  been  thoroughly  familiar  for 
some  time  to  large  multitudes  entitled  him  to  operate  with  them  as  with  known  quantities,  and  he  left 
it  to  his  hearers  to  digest  them  as  best  they  might.  He  would  have  been  infinitely  more  successful, 
had  he  been  able  to  achieve  something  like  a  miracle,  but,  of  course,  lie  could  not  divine  that  the 
existence  of  Islam  was  all  the  better  assured,  the  harder  it  had  to  fight  its  way  through  difficulties  of 
every  description. 

A  miracle  was  the  great,  but  unfulfilled,  longing  of  Muhammed,  and  the  disappointment  he  felt 
through  his  impotence  to  perform  a  miracle  penetrates  not  only  the  whole  of  the  (.loi-art,  but  many 
occasional  sayings.  Tradition,  nevertheless,  managed  to  record  a  great  number  of  such,  and  the  Moslim 
irch  officially'  recognizes  a  series  of  miracles  which  must  be  believed  in.24  Xot  quite  so  difficult  was 
the  problem  to  be  favoured  with  a  vision  and  those  who  already  believed  could  easily  be  served  with 
one.  Many  vears  afterwards,  when  the  figure  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel  was  introduced  into  the 
revelations,  they  became  very  numerous  indeed,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  important  as  in  the  earlier 
period-'.  Xow  Muhammed's  great  model.  Moses,  not  only  furnished  him  with  the  material  for  the  first 
proclamation  and  the  reluctance  to  enter  upon  his  mission,  but  also  with  the  pattern  of  a  regular  vision 
which  it  was  not  very  hard  to  copy.  In  the  evidently  very  early  revelation,  which  forms  part  of 
iSiint  Ixxix.,25  lie  expresses  himself  thus  .' 

I.").     Has  the  story  of  Moses  come  to  you 

10.     When  hi*  Lord  called  him  in  the  holy  valley  of  Tinea,  : 

17.     "Go  io  Pharaoh,  verily  he  transgresses. 

IS.      Say  :  Hast  thou  a  wish  to  purify  thyself  < 

10.     And  that  1  may  guide  tliee  unto  thy  Lord,  that  thou  mayst  fear  ?" 

20.     So  He  (Allah)  showed  him  the  ffrfnt^t  */</»,  etc. 

We  conclude  from  it  that  the  scene  described  in  Exod.  eh.  iii.  was  known  to  Muhammed  already, 
and  that  lie  reproduced  it  more  elaborately  in  a  short  address  which  lie  significantly  styled  -an 
inspiration"  taught  to  him  by  the  Almighty.  The  hazy  description  of  the  scene,  the  principal  figure 
of  which  is  the  speaker  himself,  was  calculated  to  impress  hearers  as  a  vision  granted  to  him.  It 
forms  the  first  portion  of  Sum  Lii.2G 

1.  By  the  star  when  it  falls, 

2.  Your  comrade  errs  not,  nor  is  he  deluded, 

3.  Nor  .speaks  he  out  of  lust. 

4.  It  is  but  an  inspiration  inspired 

5.  Which  taught  him  One  mighty  in  power 

G.     Endowed  with  sound  understanding  ;  he  appeared, 
7.     And  was  [seen]  in  the  loftiest  tract  ; 

23  Ho  could  find  models  for  it  in  Lev.  xxvi.  3  to  43  ;  Detjt.  xxviii.  1  to  08.    The  maledictory  portions  of  these  two 
chapters  are  likewise  much  more  elaborate  than  the  benedictory  ones  and  bear  the  popular  name  tSkktfa 

24  Ibn  Hazm,  fol.  122VO-     Cj.  Umdat  Aqula,  p.  15  sq. 

26  It  seems  to  be  an  independent  revelation,  whilst  v.  1  to  14  belong  to  the  declamatory,  and  v.  27  to  45  to  the 

descriptive  periods,  but  placed  here  on  account  of  v.  31   C5^          =  v>  20« 
2G  V.  C2  an  introduction  to  prayer- 
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8.  Then  he  hung  down  and  so  drew  near, 

U.  Until  he  was  two  bows  length  off  or  ni^her  still, 

10.  Then  he  inspired  his  servant  what  he  inspired. 

11.  The  heart  belies  not  what  he  saw. 

12.  What  will  ye  dispute  with,  him  on  what  he  saw  ? 

13.  And  he  saw  it  another  time 

14.  By  the  Sidra-trec  which  none  may  approach, 

15.  Near  which  is  the  Garden  of  the  Abode, 
1G.  When  something  covered  the  Sidra-trec  -^ 

17.  The  sight  swerved  not  nor  wandered  — 

18.  He  saw  then  of  the  signs  of  hi<?  Lord  the  greatest.?? 

The  positive  information  contained  in  this  address  is  very  meagre,  and  the  vagueness  of  the 
description  is  concealed  as  much  as  possible  by  prolixity.  Muhammed  only  states  that  he  had  seen 
isoiiH'thing  cacfriiiy  a  certain  tree.  This  was  indeed  quite  sufiicient  for  those  who  already  believed  in 
his  minion,  but  not  so  convincing  for  others.  Yet  to  judge  from  S.  Ixxxi.  22,2s  onc  n,j,,-ht  at  any 
rate  srive  him  credit  for  having  at  least  imagined  that  he  had  had  a  vision.  The  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought,  and  made  him  look  upon  a  vague  apparition  as  a  real  prophetic  vision. 

Muhammed  need  not  have  troubled  to  enquire  whether  his  hearers  believed  in  his  statement 
concerning  the  vision,  if  he  had  been  able  to  perform  a  miracle,  which  would  have  convinced  even  the 
mo-t  stubborn.  His  boast  was,  however,  a  two-edged  tool,  as  in  his  zeal  he  had  made  known  that 
previous  prophets  had  confirmed  their  missions  by  miracles.  He  therefore  felt  that  lie  had  exposed 
himself  to  the  demand  to  perform  one,  and  for  this  reason  styled  his  vision  a  miracle  (Ixxix.  20,  sec 
above).  He  had  not  long  to  wait  and  the  doubtless  satirical  tone  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  exhibit 
his  powers  is  still  redected  in  one  of  the  latest  Meccau  revelations  (xxix.  49).2»  His  answers  were  su 
timid  that  he  had  to  refer  the  importunate  querists  to  the  Su^if.  This  was  just  as  unsatisfactory 
to  his  great  grief,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  style  the  revelations  he  boasted  to  have  received, 
miracles'.  He,  therefore,  chose  a  term  for  them  which  at  the  same  time  served  to  designate  each 
revealed  sentence  as  a  "Sign"  or  miracle.  In  his  philippic  against  Walid  b.  al  Moghira  Muhammed 
describes  him  as  "hostile  to  our  signs"  (Ixxiv.  16).  The  infidels  rejoined  that  the  "Signs"  were  "old 
folk's  tales"  (Ixviii.  15  ;  Ixxxiii.  15)  or  even  "lies"  (Ixxviii.  28),  which  can,  of  course,  only  refer  t.. 
the  revelations.  The  marvel  to  be  discovered  in  the  "Signs"  could,  then,  only  consist  in  the  circumstance 
that  a  man  in  so  humble  a  position  and  grown  up  in  ignorance  and  already  past  the  prime  of  life 
should  suddenly  develop  the  qualities  of  a  prophet  and  spiritual  leader  of  his  people.  This  is  admirably 
expressed  in  Sara  xciii.30 

G.     Did  He  not  find  thcc  an  orphan  and  give  thee  shelter  ? 

7.  And  find  thee  erring  and  guide  thee  ? 

8.  And  find  thee  poor  with  a  family  and  nourish  thee  ? 

The  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  miracles  performed  by  Moses  before  Pharaoh  was  given  in  the 
fact,  that  the.  magicians  were  not  able  to  imitate  them  (Ixxix.  25  ;  xxvi.  43).  Muhammed  therefore 
boldly  challenged  scoffers  to  bring  forward  a  "Sign"  of  the  same  kind  as  his.  "Let  them  bring  a 

2T  C'f  Itultrage,  p.  8.    A  manifest  external  resemblance  also   exists  between  this  piece  and  8.  Ixxix.  15,  27,  not 
only  as  regards  the  rhyme,  but  esp.  v.  20  with  S.  liii.  18.    The  latter  oracle  is  evidently  the  youngest  of  the  two. 
2*  "Your  companion  is  not  mad,  (23)  lie  surely  saw  him  on  the  distinct  horizon,"  another  echo  o 

'  ^C/.  xxvi.  187 ;  vii.  202.  E0  V.  9  to  11  added  later,  and  arc  legislative. 
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Jinttt't/i'1  of  the  sanu>  kind  (];i.  34).''  We  have,  in  tlio  iirst  chapter,  discussed  the  subject,  and  need 
only  to  add  here  that  the  Prophet  felt  himself  on  so  sale  a  ground,  that  he  repeated  the  challenge 
several  times.  This,  however,  increases  the  evidence  that  he  had  prior  to  his  first  proclamation 
possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  stock  of  learning  unknown  to  any  Meccan,  and  that  he  also  held  in 
reserve  sayings,  tales  and  regulations  which  he  intended  to  divulge  piece-meal.  However  limited  his 
learning  was  from  our  point  of  view,  never  was  the  proverb  that  knowledge  is  power  more  splendidly 
confirmed  than  in  Muhammed's  case.  It  remained  his  chief  support,  and  won  him  more  followers 
than  assurances,  threats,  and  declamations  could  have  done. 

I  lie  passages  of  the  (lor an.  alluded  to  in  this  chapter  —  -as  indeed  in  all  others  —  are  given  in 
but  approximately  chronological  order,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  sketch  out  the  course  which  Islam  took 
in  its  initiatory  stages.  The  line  of  conduct  was  given  to  Muhammed  by  circumstances.  He  had 
to  weather  the  storm  of  public  opinion  and  to  uphold  his  claim  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
conditions.  His  position  was  for  a  time  one  of  defence  rather  than  attack,  and  the  desire  to  lie  left 
alone  with  his  convictions  is  expressed  in  a  short  address  which  seems  to  belong  to  this  period,  and 
which  is  another  disclaimer  of  the  old  worship  : 
vix.  1.  <)  ye  infidels  ! 

2.  I  do  not  serve  what  you  servo, 

3.  Nor  will  ye  serve  what  I  serve, 

4.  Nor  will  I  serve  what  ye  serve, 

5.  Nor  will  ye  serve  what  I  serve, 

6.  Ye  have  your  religion,  and  I  have  my  religion. 

The  term  din  (religion)  which  appears  here  for  the  first  time,  is  applied  indiscriminately  both  to 
Islam  and  Meccan  paganism.  The  wide  signification  allowed  to  the  word  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  Muhammed  had  heard  it  employed  both  by  Jews  and  Christians  in  various  fashions. 
The  former  meant  by  the  same  term  a  rite  as  well  as  a  judgment  both  religious  and  profane.  To  Jew;* 
and  (Syrian)  Christians  '-Doomsday"  was  familiar  as  the  ''Day  of  Judgment"  (i/uinn  uhKn).3-  Also 
later  on  Muhammed  treated  din  as  a  synonym  for  Islam,33  but  on  this  occasion  he  paid  the  intidels  the 
compliment  of  styling  their  belief  a  r/i'».34  What  he  had  to  say  about  the  "Day  of  Judgment' 
•will  form  the  chief  object  of  the  next  chapter. 

51  Had'dh  is  otherwise  tale,  and  in  this  manner  the  term  is  applied  to  Moslim  tradition  in  general ;  here,  however, 
I  should  take  it  =  Hebrew  crin,  "something  newly  produced." 

52  See  Ch.  I.  "3  See  next  chapter, 

**  Equivalent  to  Aix;  vrhich  is  also  applied  to  paganism,  see  Ch.  I.,  note  '2, 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

THE  DECLAMATORV  RKVELATIONSS 

CHARACTER  of  Muhammed's prophecies  —  Messianic  oracles  —  The  "Day  of  Judgment" Hroal 

variety  of  expressions  for  the  same  constitutes  an  essential  feature  of  the  1-nok  —  The  pr«ltlfra  <>i 
the  1-Yeedom  of  Will — Redemption  —  Predestination  —  The  Heavenly  JV>k —  LVeJiuiuL';  pathos, 
(Criticism  of  the  theory  of  strophic  forms  in  the  non'm.) 


The  Prophet's  exertions  were  not  entirely  without  success.  Led  by  his  wife  Khadija,  a  small 
but  devoted  band  rallied  round  him.  The  majority,  it  is  true,  consisted  of  people  in  the  humblest 
circumstances,  bat  there  was  also  a  fair  sprinkling  of  members  of  the  foremost  families  of  .Mecca,, 
Among  these  was  Aliy,  son  of  Abu  Talib,  Muhammed's  uncle  and  foster-father.  This  latter, 
however,  did  not  join  the  new  faith  himself.  Of  greater  importance  still  was  the  conversion  of  Abu 
Bakr,35  a  wealthy  and  much  esteemed  merchant  of  the  clan  of  the  Qoreish.  This  was  indeed 
most  encouraging,  yet  the  adversaries  still  commanded  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  held  the 
welfare,  even  the  lives,  of  the  Faithful  in  their  hands.  Muhammed  dared  not  remain  inactive,  but 
had  to  go  on  with  his  work  and  produce  fresh  credentials. 

As  regards  the  performance  of  miracles  he  had  hitherto  been  somewhat  unfortunate.  A  still 
greater  difficulty  remained  to  be  overcome,  concerning  another  indispensable  apanage  of  a  prophet, 
riz.,  the  faculty  of  foretelling  future  events.  Of  this  he  must  have  been  aware  through  his  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  especially  as  many  passages  from  Biblical  prophecies  held —  and  still  hold  —  prominent 
places  in  the  Jewish  liturgy.36 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  series  of  oraolcs  in  the  Qordn  which  describe  the  condition  of  things 
at  the  end  of  time,  were  modelled  on  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  'Bible,  although  not  attaining  to 
their  loftiness  and  grandeur.  Muhammed  could  only  use  such  portions  as  touch  on  the  sinfulnes- 
of  mankind  and  the  punishment  awaiting  them, -the  reward  of  the  pious  and  the  general  transforma 
tion  of  Nature  as  intimated  in  Isaiah  xxiv.  18-23  :  Zach.  xiv.  4,  etc. 

Vaticination  was  common  in  Arabia,37  and  we  have  seen  how  Muhammed  had  to  defend  himselt 
against  charges  of  soothsaying.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  unable  to  avoid  giving  some  colour  to 
these,  as  his  manner  of  speaking  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  Kahins  who,  with  mystic  ceremonies, 
foretold  the  future  to  individuals.  Muhammed  himself  disclaimed  any  share  in  such  proceedings, 
but  Moslim  tradition  will  not  allow  him  to  be  behind  other  prophets  in  this  line,  and  records  two 
cases  in  which  his  prophecies  were  verified.38 

The  reader  of  the  Qordn  cannot  fail  to  note  that,  when  speaking  of  other  prophets,  Muhammed 
in  only  a  very  few  instances  refers  to  their  prophetic  gifts,39  and  as  a  rule  only  represents  them  as 
warning  against  idolatry  and  wickedness.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  unable  to  predict  anything, 
and  least  of  all  a  general  conversion,  after  the  manner  of  Isaiah  ch.  ii.,  or  xi.  G-9.  All  his  prophecies 
are  of  an  cschatological  nature  and  beyond  the  control  of  any  human  being,  so  that  no  one  could  hope 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  charging  him  with  fallacious  predictions.  He  gave  weight  to  these  prophecies 
by  making  them  axioms  of  faith  like  those  incorporated  in  the  religious  codes  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians. 

In  the  oldest  epoch  of  the  Qordn  the  "Day"  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  but  only  hinted  at  in  the 
description  of  the  events  which  are  to  take  place  when  this  dawns.  An  instance  is  given  by  Snra 
Ixxxi.  which,  in  spite  of  the  forced  pathos  and  the  mannerism  of  the  diction,  represents  the  best 


55  Sec  T.  T.  p.  160  5.7.,  where  also  the  names  of  the  other  early  believers  are  given. 

so  With  regard  to  the  Messianic  hopes  entertained  by  the  Jews  of  Medina  c/.  I.  I,  286  and  R.  E.  J.  TTl.  p.  91. 
"  ty.  Weilh.  R.  p.  130.  &  Cf.  Miahk.  II.  p.  082.  "•  E.  g.,  S.  sxvi.  155  on  the  she-cainel  of  Sulih. 
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iyi>e  of  the  declamatory  period.  The  Messianic  apostrophes,  the  vague  warning  that  reckoning  awaits 
(every  soul,  and  his  protestations  of  being  "a  noble  Messenger"  might  have  made  some  impression. 
This  silra  is  divided  into  two  strophes  of  unequal  length,  the  cadence  is  all  but  metrical,  and  the 
whole  declamation  so  thoroughly  original  of.  its  kind,  that  it  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  i'uli>° 

1.  When  the  snnis  folded  up 

1'.  And  when  the  stars  fall  down 

8.  And  when  the  mountains  are  moved 

4.  And  when  the  Vs/iar41  shall  be  neglected 

f>.  And  when  the  beasts  shall  be  crowded  together*2- 

(!.  And  when  the  seas  shall  surge  up 

7.  And  when  the  sonls  shall  be  paired  [with  bodies] 

8.  And  when  the  [female  child  that  WHS]  buried  alive  shall  be  asked, 
i).  For  what  sin  she  was  slain, 

10.  And  when  the  sheets  shall  be  opened 

11.  And  when    heaven  shall  be  llayed 

12.  And  when  hell  shall  be  set  ablaze 

13.  And  when  Paradise  shall  be  brought  nigh  : 

14.  The  soul  shall  know  what  it  has  produced. 

10.  Therefore  I  swear  not  by  the  heavenly  wanderers. 

Hi.  That  move  on  and  backwards, 

17.  IS* or  by  the  night  when  it  draws  on, 

18.  Nor  by  the  morn  when  it  iirst  breathes  up  ; 

19.  Verily  this  is  the  speech  of  a  noble  Messenger, 

20.  Of  great  power  with  the  Lord  of  the  Throne, 

40  The  sura  itself  is  composed  of  two  strophes  of  about  equal  length,  viz.,  v.  1  to  14  and  15  to  29,  but  in  such.  a, 
manner  that  the  second  strophe  is  logically  subordinated  to  the  iirst.     This  circumstance  has  been  overlooked  by 
D.  H.  Miiller,  Die  1'ropheten  in  Hirer  ursprunglichen  Gcsialt,  p.  57.     Mfiller's  theory,  altogether,  adapts  itself  to  tho 
Qor<j n  ou  a  very  limited  scale.     To  suppose  that    Muhammed  knowingly  arranged  s'Vcis  iii  strophes   with  Respon- 
aioncu  would  mean  that  he  deliberately  exposed  himself  to  the  opprobrium  of  being  called  a  poet.     The  Qorun.  of  all 
Semitic  literatures,  is  least  appropriate  for  a  theory  of  the  kind  in  question,   as  the  composition  of  most  triras,  and 
certainly    of   many  quoted  by  Miiller  as  patterns,  is   anything  but    perspicuous.     Miiller  is  doubtlessly  right  in 
denying  that  Muhammed  borrowed  the  formation  of  strophes  from  a  Jew,  but  then  the  question  arises,  where  does 
pre-Iblamic  poetry  offer  a  single  instance  of  strophes  with  Respomionen  ?  Surely,  any  a-noient  tradition  among  Arabs 
on  such  a  form  of  poetry  would  have  left  some  traces,  but  to  assume  that  so  primordial  a  custom  should,  after 
falling  into  oblivion,  hare  been  revived  again  at  so  late  an  epoch,  and  without  any  visible  link  connecting  it  with 
the  past,  is  against  common  sense.     I  should  rather  think  that  wherever  we  find  strophes  in  the  Qor&n,  they  arc  of 
a  very  crude  character,  and  unconsciously  constructed  rather  than  artistically.    Stira  Ixisi.  gives  an  example  of  this. 
The  stock  of  rhymes  on  the  same  consonant  being  exhausted,  the  speaker  made  a  Kunstpause,  and  dropped  his  voice. 

In  the  second  strophe  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  both  as  regards  vigour  and  poetic  expression,  but  the  speaker  felt 
instinctively  that  the  second  part  of  the  oracle  must  continue  on  the  same  strain  as  the  tirst,  and  be  of  equal  length. 
Iii  every  svra  quoted  by  Prof.  Miiller  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  he  succeeded  in  proving  his 
case,  however,  Siropheniriimmer  oder  iloch  nicht  ganz  durch-und  aus<jebildete  Strophenformen  is  too  elastic  an  expres 
sion  to  serve  as  conclusive  evidence.  Other  patterns  of  strophic  structure  in  the  Qoran  not  noticed  by  Miiller 
are  S.  Ixxxvi.  1  to  10,  11  to  17,  both  strophes  beginning  with  "by  the  heaven'';  Ixxxviii.  1  to  10,  17  to  23,  strophes 
of  unequal  length ;  xc.  1  to  10,  11  to  20,  tho  second  strophe  likewise  being  subordinated  to  tho  first.  No  further 
division  is  justified. 

41  Camel  in  the  tenth  month  of  pregnancy. 

*2  Cf.  Isaiah  xi.  6  to  7.     It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Muhammed  should  havo  heard  of  this  famous  chapter, 
•which,  the  Jews  read  in  tho  Synagogue  on  the  last  day  of  Passover. 
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21.  Obeyed  and  trusty  too. 

22.  Your  comrade  is  not  mad  ! 

23.  He  saw  Him  on  the  plain  horizon, 

21.  Nor  does  he  grudge  [to  divulge]  the  unseen. 

25.  This  is  not  the  speech  of  a  pelted  Satan, 

2(>.  Now  whither  do  you  go  ? 

27.  It  is  but  a  reminder  to  the  worlds 

28.  To  whomsoever  of  you  pleases  to  be  steadfast. 

29.  But  you  will  not,  unless  Allah,  the  Lord  of  the  worlds  should  please. 

The  almost  artistic  structure  of  the  sCira  alone  shows  that  it  cannot  have  been  the  product  of 
spontaneous  enthusiasm.  Muhammed  himself  was  evidently  so  pleased  with  this  tine  performance, 
that  he  shortly  afterwards  tried  to  imitate  it  by  another  which  was,  however,  far  inferior,  /;t'z., 
kxxii.  1-19.*3 

In  this  siim  the  -'Day  of  Judgment"**  is  mentioned  twice  by  name  (v.  15  and  18),  and  once 
more  in  a  paraphrastic  manner  (v.  19).  Subsequently  Muhammed  got  into  the  habit  of  circumscribing 
the  "Day"  alone,  choosing  the  strangest  epithets  and  paraphrases.  This  does  not  refer  to  the 
declamatory  period  alone,  but  extends  over  the  whole  Qonin.  On  account  of  their  large  number 
I  have  arranged  all  the  instances  into  groups.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  first  two  groups  only  one 
example  (Ixiv.  9),  and  of  the  following  but  a  small  number  belong  to  Medinian  revelations,  the 
latter  being  marked  by  an  asterisk. 

A.    1.  15,33.     The  day  of  the  well  known  term  (cf.  38,  82) 

2.  19,  -10.     The  day  of  sighing^ 

3.  20,  01.     The  day  of  adornment" 

4.  26,  189.     The  day  of  the  scorching  heat 

5.  30,  5G.     The  day  of  arousing 

6.  32,  29.     The  day  of  victory 

7.  38,  15,  25,  53.     The  day  of  reckoning  (cf.  40,  28) 

8.  40,  15.     The  day  of  meeting 

9.  40,  18.     The  day  of  the  approaching  hour 

10.  40,  34.  The  day  of  crying  out 

11.  42,  5.  The  day  of  gathering*7 

12.  44,  40.  The  day  of  decision  (cf.  77,  13) 

13.  50,  19.  The  day  of  appointment 

14.  50,  33.  The  day  of  eternal  duration 

15.  50,  41.  The  day  of  coming  forth 

16.  54,  19.  The  day  of  continuous  ill-luck 

ts  Miiller,  1.  c.  p.  57,  tlireo  strophes,  vie.,  1  to  5,  6  to  12,  13  to  19. 

'*  Al  Ghazali,  I/'-i/fl,  iv.  p.  443  *7.,  gives  a  lengthy  description  of  the  duration,  the  names,  and  calamities  of  tho 
Day  of  Judgment. 

*B  Epilogue  to  the  story  of  the  mission  of  Jesus,  c/.  St.  Matth.  viii.  12  ;  xiii.  42,  etc. 

4fi  Palmer  takes  it  as  day  of  festival,  but  the  words  are  evidently  Messianic.  The  root  „?**>  is  frequently  use  J 
in  the  Qorfi.n  in  this  sense. 

47  With  the  addition :  on  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
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17.  *64,  9.     The  day  of  gathering,  this  is  the  day  of  deceiving 

18.  75,1.     The  day  of  Resurrection 

19.  82,  15.     The  day  of  Judgment  (and  often) 

B.     1.     6,  15.     A  great  day  (cf.  10,  1C  ;  19,  38  ;  83,  5) 
2.     11,3.     A  grand  day 
o.     11,  28.     A  painful  day  (cf.  43,  65) 

4.  11,  85.     An  encompassing  day 

5.  '22.  54.     A  barren  day 

6.  2G,  37,  155.     A  well  known  day  (cf.  56,  50) 

7.  29,  35.     The  last  day 

8.  54,  8.     A  hard  day  (cf.  74,  9) 

9.  7C.  10.     A  severe  day 

10.  70.  27.     A  heavy  day 

11.  85,  2.     The  promised  day 

12.  90,1-j.     A  foodies  day 

C.     1,     *2,  45,  117.     The  day  wherein  no  soul  shall  pay  recompense  for  another  sou! 
*2,  255.     The  day  on  which  there  is  no  bartering  (cf.  14,  36) 

3.  *3,  7,  24.     Tin-  day  whereof  there  is  no  doubt 

4.  *3,  28.     The  day  that  every  soul  shall  find  what  it  has  done 

5.  *3,  102.     The  day  when  faces  shall  be  whitened,  and  faces  shall  be  blackened 
0.     *5,  108.     The  day  when  Allah  shall  assemble  the  apostles 

7.  *5,  119.     The  day  when  their  confession  shall  profit  the  confessors 

8.  G,  22,  128.     The  day  when  we  shall  gather  them  altogether  (cf.  10,  *9  40  •  41   IS 

27,85) 

9.  G.  73.     The  day  when  the  horn  shall  be  blown 

10.  G,  159.     The  day  when  some  signs  of  thy  Lord  shall  come 

11.  7,  13.     The  day  when  they  shall  be  raised 

12.  7,  51.     The  day  when  its  interpretation  shall  come 

13.  *i),  35.     The  day  when  it  shall  be  heated  in  the  fire  of  hell 

14.  *9,  78.     The  day  when  they  shall  meet  him 

15.  11,  11.     Tfce  day  it  comes  to  them  there  is  no  turning  it  away  from  them 
1C.  11,  107.     The  day  when  it  shall  come  no  soul  shall  speak,  etc, 

17.  14,  42.  Tho  day  when  reckoning  arises 

18.  14,  43.  The  day  on  which  all  eyes  shall  stare 

19.  14,44.  The  day  when  the  torment  shall  come 

20.  14,  49.  The  day  when  the  earth  shall  be  changed  into  no  earth 

21.  15,  3G.  The  day  when  they  shall  be  aroused  (cf.  37,  144  ;   38,  80) 

22.  16.  8G,  91.     The  day  when  we  shall  send  from  every  nation  a  witness 

23.  16.  112.     The  day  when  every  soul  shall  come  to  wrangle  for  itself 
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24.  17,  54.     The  day  when  he  shall  call  ou  you 

25.  17,  73.     The  day  when  we  shall  call  all  men  by  their  leader 
2G.  18,  45.     The  day  when  we  will  move  the  mountains 

27.  18,  50.     The  day  when  he  shall  say,  etc. 

28.  19,  89.     The  day  when  they  shall  come  to  us 

29.  21,  104.     The  day  when  we  will  roll  up  the  heaven 

30.  22,  2.     The  day  you  shall  see  it 

31.  *24,  24.     The  day  when  their  tongues  and  hands  and    feet    shall    bear    witness 

against  them 

32.  *24,  37.     A  day  when  hearts  and  eyes  shall  be  upset 
oo.  *24,  G4.     The  day  they  shall  be  brought  back  to  him 

34.  25,  18.     The  day  He  shall  gather  them  (cf.  10,  29,  4G) 

35.  25,  24.     The  day  they  shall  see  the  angels 

8G.  25,  27.     The  day  the  heavens  shall  be  rent  asunder 

37.  2G,  88.     The  day  when  wealth  shall  profit  not,  nor  sons 

38.  28,  G2,  74.     The  day  when  he  shall  cull  them 

39.  29,  55.     The  day  when  the  torment  shall  cover  them 

40.  30,  11,  13,  54.     The  day  when  the  Hour  shall  rise 

41.  30,  42.     A  day  which  there  is  no  averting  ((•/.  42,  46) 

42.  3.1,  32.     The  day  when  a  father  shall  not  atone  for  his  child 

43.  32,  4.     A  day  the  measure  of  which  is  as  a  thousand  years 

44.  *33,  43.     The  day  they  shall  meet  Him 

45.  *33,  6G.     The  day  when  their  faces  shall  writhe 

4G.  84,  29.     A  day  of  which  you  shall  not  keep  back  an  hour 

47.  40,  35.     The  day  when  you  shall  turn  your  backs 

48.  40,  54.     The  day  when  the  witnesses  shall  stand  up 

49.  40,  55.     The  day  when  their  excuse  shall  not  avail  the  wicked 

50.  41,  18.     The  day  when  the  enemies  of  Allah  shall  be  gathered  together  into  the  fire 

51.  41.  47.     The  day  when  He  shall  call  to  them 

52.  44,  9.     The  day  when  the  heaven  shall  bring  obvious  smoke 

53.  44,  15.     The  day  when  we  will  assault  with  the  great  assault 

54.  44,  41.     The  day  when  friend  shall  not  avail  friend  at  all 

55.  45,  26.     The  day  when  the  hour  shall  arise 

56.  4G,  19,  33.     The  day  when  the  infidels  shall  be  exposed  to  the  fire 

57.  4G,  34.     The  day  when  they  shall  see  what  they  are  threatened  with 

58.  50,  29.     The  day  we  will  say  to  hell  'Art  thou  full  ?' 

59.  50,  40.     The  day  when  the  crier  shall  cry 

GO.  50,  41 .     The  day  when  they  shall  hear  the  shout 

61.  50,  43.     The  day  when  the  earth  shall  be  cleft  asunder 
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62.  51,  13.     The  day  when  they  shall  be  tried  by  the  fire 

63.  52,  9.     The  day  when  the  heavens  shall  reel  about 

64.  52,  13.     The  day  when  they  shall  be  thrust  away  into  the  fire  of  hell 

65.  52,  46.     The  day  when  their  plotting-  shall  avail  them  naught 

66.  54,  G.     The  day  when  the  caller  shall  eall 

67.  54,  48.     The  day  when  they  shall  be  dragged  to  the  fire 

68.  *57,  12.     The  day  when  thou  shalt  see  believers,  etc.. 

69.  *57,  13.     The  day  when  the  hypocrites  shall  say 

70.  *58,  7,  19.     The  day  when  Allah  shall  raise  them 
*64,  9.     The  day  when  He  shall  gather  you  (cf.  A,  11) 

72.  *C6,  8.     The  day  Allah  will  not  afflict  the  Prophet  and  the  Faithiul 

73.  68,  -12.     The  duy  wlieii  the  leg  shall  be  bared 

74.  70,  4.     A  day  whose  length  is  fifty  thousand  years  (cf.  32,  4) 

75.  70,  42,  44.     Their  day  which  they  have  been  promised 

76.  70,  43.     The  day  when  they  shall  come  forth  in  haste 

77.  73,  14.     The  day  when  the  earth  and  the  mountains  shall  tremble 

78.  76,  7.     The  day  the  evil  of  which  shall  ily  abroad 

79.  77,  35.     The  day  when  they  may  not  speak 

80.  78,  18.     The  day  when  the  trumpet  shall  be  blown 

81.  78,  33.     The  day  when  the  Spirit  and  the  angels  shall  stand  in  ranks 

78,  41.     The  day  when  man  shall  see  what  his  two  hands  have  sent  forward 

83.  79,  G.     The  day  when  the  quaking  quakes 

84.  79,  35.     The  day  when  man  shall  remember  what  he  strove  after 

85.  79,  4G.     The  day  they  see  it  (viz.,  the  hour) 

8G.  80,  34.     The  day  when  man  shall  ilee  froirf  his  brother 

87.  82,  19.     The  day  w'.ien  no  soul  srull  control  aught  for  another 

88.  83,     G.     The  day  when  man  shall  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  world 

89.  86,  9.     The  day  when  the  secrets  shall  be  tried 

90.  101,  3.     The  day  when  men  shall  be  like  scattered  moths. 

D.  On  that  day  (ulyawm-i  and  ijawm<ii<Un)  very  frequent 

E.  1.  79,  42.     The  Hour  (and  about  forty  times  more) 

2.  80,  33.     The  Calamity  (assdUiatu) 

3.  88,1.     The  overwhelming  due  ( alghdshiyatii ) 

4.  90,  11.     The  steep  (ala'qabatu) 

From  this  extraordinary  variety  of  names  and  elaborate  definitions  of  the  "Day  of 
Jadgment"  something  must  be  learnt.  Muhammed  would  certainly  not  have  taken  the  trouble 
of  continually  finding  new  epithets  without  some  distinct  purpose.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
they  represent  nothing  less  than  Messianic  prophecies,  the  only  kind  of  predictions  in  which  he  could 
safely  indulge.  Although  they  are  distributed  over  the  whole  d»rdn,  their  actual  development 
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belongs  to  the   declamatory  period,  whilst  their  inception  may  be  traced  to  the  period  of  coiiiirniatory 
revelations. 

Another  imitation  of  S/ird  Ixxxi.  is  !S-u>\i.  Ixxxiv.,48  both  as  regards  contents  and  form,  nLo 
describing  the  '-Day"  without  distinctly  mentioning  it.  It  begin.s  thus  : 

1.  AV heu  the  heaven  is  split, 

2.  And  gives  ear  to  its  Lord  and  is  dutiful 

3.  And  when  the  earth  is  stretched 

•i.     And  casts  forth  what  is  in  it  and  is  empty, 

5.     And  gives  ear  to  its  Lord  and  is  dutiful  : 

G.      O  man  !   verily  thou  are  toiling  hard  after  thy  Lord,  tic. 

Sum  xcix.49  is  devoted  to  the  same  subject,  but  is  obviously  \uuker.  lhe  description  loses  it 
poetic  vigour,  but  refers  twice  to  "that  day." 

In  the  first  chapter  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  incident  which  caused  the  revelation 
of  Stira  lxxx.&0  It  belongs  to  the  declamatory  period.  The  very  brief  but  graphic  introduction  is 
followed  by  a  soliloquy  which  leads  up  to  the  subject  of  the  address  proper.  This  is  a  recapitulation  of 
the  second  sentence  of  the  first  revelation  (xcvi.  2),51  but  in  a  more  detailed  and  descriptive  manner. 
L'y  inserting  an  appeal  to  man's  gratitude  towards  the  Creator  for  the  comforts  of  life,  Muhammed 
introduced  a  new  element  of  discussion,  which  at  a  later  period  became  a  very  important  subject  in  his 
sermons.  A  short  description  of  the  ''Calamity"  of  the  "Day  of  Judgment"  and  the  varying 
demeanour  of  the  pious  and  wicked  "on  that  day"  concludes  an  address,  which  is  distinguished  not 
only  by  variety  of  topics,  but  also  by  high  flown  diction  and  even  originality,  whilst  forming  a  united 
and  well  rounded  sermon. 

If  Muhammed  introduced  into  his  delineations  of  the  "Day  of  Judgment"  the  changes  to  which 
sun,  moon  and  stars  are  to  be  subjected,  he  may  have  followed  Biblical  models  (<-.</.,  Isaiah  xxiv. 
23  ;  xiii.  10 ;  Ix.  1!)  ;  Amos  viii.  9),  but  it  seems  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  wished  to  protest  against 
the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies.  He  teaches  that,  being  but  component  parts  of  the  created  world, 
they  are  subject  to  the  divine  will  which  can  utterly  annihilate  them.  The  sun  shall  be  "folded  up," 
the  stars  shall  "become  black,"  the  mountains  be  "removed,"  the  moon  be  "split"  (liv.  1  ;  Ixxv.  i;-J)  ; 
Ixxxiv.  18),  or  "gathered  in."52  All  this,  however,  was  not  to  take  place  until  some  very  remote 
period,  but  it  was  important  to  point  out  that  the  cosmical  powers,  and  particularly  the  meteorological 
phenomena  connected  with  certain  constellations,  were  but  the  work  of  Allah,  lie  alone  makes  man 
die,  causes  him  to  be  buried,  then,  if  he  wishes,  raises  him  up  again  (liii.  45-50  ;  Ixxx.  21-o  ; 
Ixxv.  8-'J,  40).  He  has  created  from  a  clot,  and  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sirius.53 

*8  Likewise  overlooked  by  Miiller.  The  sura  is  divided  into  two  strophes  (v.  1  to  15,  16  to  25)  of  unequal 
length  and  little  internal  coherence.  Yerse  16  corresponds  in  every  respect  to  Ixxxi.  15.  Terse  25  does  not  seem 
to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  sura,  but  was  added  in  order  not  to  allow  the  sura  to  end  with  a  verso  containing 
something  evil. 

*»  According  to   some   traditionists   the  silra   is  of  Mediuiau  date,  cf.  Itqu.n,   p.   22  sj.     According  to  Ibn  Abi 
ISfttim  from  Abu  Sa'id  AlKhadri  it  was  not  revealed  until  after  the  battle  of  Uhud  (Ilq.  30).     Fihrist,  p.  251,  call 
it  Mcdiuian.     It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  a  sura  of  this  style  should  have  been  first  revealed  so  late.     To 
v.  7  cf.  x.  62  ;  xxxi.  15. 

&o  See  Miiller,  I.  c.  p.  86,  Wio  die  leiden  disparaten  Theile  xu  eincr  TAulieli  gcv.-ordcn,  u-ciss  ich  nichi.  Wedcr 
Sinn  nodi  tiiruphik  geben  eine  Losung  dieses  Ratlnels.  The  sfira  has  evidently  been  a  whole  one  from  the  beginning. 
Torse  16  is  not  only  through  the  rhyme,  but  logically  connected  with  the  preceding  verses  ;  cf.  v.  34  to  42.  —  Terse  21 
(connected  by  •-$)  begins  the  second  strophe  which  draws  the  moral  from  the  contemplations  of  the  first. 

01  Verse  13  =  Ixxxvii.  18  to  19  and  Ixxiv.  52. 

62  In  6'.  vi.  75  to  78  this  is  in  a  more  popular  manner  demonstrated  by  the  tale  how  Abraham  worshipped  a  star, 
the  moon  and  the  sun,  caoh  in  their  turn,  but  seeing  them  set  could  not  boliovu  in  their  diviue  nature. 

cs  Bee  Oh.  I.  p.  9. 
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There  now  Follows  a  scries  of  addresses  which  Muhamtued  always  begins  by  conjuring  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  they  include.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  these  is  Sum  Ixxxvi.54  which  contains  the 
remarkable  sentence  (v.  4)  thai  "  every  soul  has  a  guardian  over  it,  but  let  man  consider  for  what 
l.e  ha>  been  created,"  ttc.  —  The  inferences  drawn  from  this  and  similar  passages  shew  that  the  views 
which  Muhamrned  held  at  the  earlier  period  with  regard  1o  the  freedom  of  human  will,  differ  from  the 
later  theories  which  considerably  limited  man's  own  responsibilities  in  matters  of  belief,  and  the 
shaping  of  his  fate.  The  former  idea  was  not  only  inborn  in  Muhammed,  but  also  strengthened  bv 
bis  studies,  the  latter  -was  an  axiom  artificially  cultivated  and  foisted  upon  the  believers  for  practical 
motives.  At  the  time  when  the  Prophet  was  anxious  to  gain  1he  goodwill  even  of  the  humblest 
member  of  his  audience,  he  would  have  been  ill  advised  to  teach  thai  their  guidance  dej  ended  solely  on 
AILih.55  .It  was  more  prudent  to  preach  that  he  was  charged  to  show  them  the  right  way,  and  that 
those  who  refused  1o  listen,  did  so  on  their  own  responsibility  and  to  their  own  hurt. 

Ixxv.     1.  I  swenr  not  by  the  Day  of  Resurrect  ion, 

2.  Xor  do  1  swear  by  the  self-accusing  soul, 

:•}.  Does  man  think  that  we  shall  not  collect  his  bones? 

4.  Yes,  we  are  able  to  arrange  his  finger-tips 

f).  Kay,  but  man  wishes  to  be  wicked  ; 

0.  lie  asks  :   AY  hen  is  the  Uay  of  Resurrection  !  etc. 

Now  in  the  sentence  quoted  above  it  is  stated  that  every  soul  has  a  guardian  over  it,  who  gauges 
its  actions,  but  which  are  otherwise  quite  unfettered. 5t)  Far  from  teaching  salvation  through  a  vica 
rious  agent,  Muhammed  at  this  period  entertains  the  theory,  also  rife  in  Jewish  belief,  that  man  i- 
answerable  for  bis  actions,  and  must  gi\e  an  account  of  them  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  idea  is 
more  clearly  expressed  in  ,SVm  Jiii.  ciD-10  given  in  the  form  of  a  ({notation  from  the  Fn}ti/fof  Moses 
and  Abraham,67  viz.,  that  ''no  burdened  [soul]  shall  hear  the  burden  of  another,  and  that  man  shall 
have  only  what  he  strives  for.''  This  is  clearly  nothing  but  the  Rabbinical  sentence  :  "AYith  what 
measure  man  measures,  shall  be  measured  unto  him."58  This  axiom  so  thoroughly  penetrates  all 
phases  of  Rabbinical  literature,  that  it  had  undoubtedly  become  proverbial,  also  among  those  Jews 
with  whom  Muhammed  had  come  in  contact  in  Syria  and  elsewhere.  As  already  intimated,  post- 
Biblical  tradition  made  the  lirst  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Lev.  Xxiii.  24  ;  Kumb.  xxix.  1)  into  a 
"Day  of  Judgment,"  on  which  "the  cli  ildren  of  man  pass  by  before  Him  like  lambs''59  in  order  to  be 
judged  according  to  their  merits. 

Similar  ideas  are  expressed  in  the  the  (lorfin  not  only  in  the  oldest  epoch,  but  through  nearly  the 
whole  Meccan  period.  "Every  man  is  hostage  for  what  he  deserves"  (lit.  21);eo  "on  that  day  shall 
every  soul  earn  what  it  deserves"  (xl.  17).  Sentences  of  this  kind  stand  in  opposition  to  what  is 
called  the  "fatalism"  of  the  Moslim  creed,  Even  as  late  as  almost  at  the  end  of  the  Meccan  period 
Muhammed  pronounced  :  "Leave  those  who  treat  their  faith  as  play  and  mockery,  this  life  deceives 
them,  but  remind  them  that  a  soul  is  offered  what  it  has  earned,  and  has,  beside  Allah,  no  friend  nor 
intercessor  ;  and  though  it  should  compensate  with  the  fullest  compensation,  it  would  not  be  accepted. 
Those  who  are  given  up  for  what  they  have  gained,  for  them  is  a  drink  of  boiling  water,  and  painful 
punishment  for  their  disbelief"  (vi.  GO).  Finally  :  "AYhoso  does  evil,  he  shall  only  be  recompensed 
Vvith  the  like  thereof  (xl.  4;5). 

64  Cf.  above.  65  stir  a  Ixxiv.  34  a  very  late,  in  fact  Mcclinian,  revelation. 

60  The  Commentators  (Bag'li.)  naturally  refer  to  celestial  guardians. 
C7  ('/.  8.  Ixxxvii.  18  sq.  and  frequently  repeated.  68  See  Hishna,  Sota  I.  7> 

M  See  Mishna,  Rosh  Hash.  I.  2. 

60  Cf.  S.  Ixxxiii.  14;  Ixxiv.  41;  xlv.  21;  xlii.  29;  cxi.  2.     The  cxpressoin  Sr**»*   stands  in  its  material  sense: 
c/.  xli.  4G  :  Whoever  does  good,  it  is  for  himself,  and  who  does  evil,  upon  him  it  comes  ;  see  aloo  li.  59. 
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Opposed  to  these  verses  stands  a  long  series  of  others  which  describe  man  as  dependent  in 
his  actions  entirely  on  the  will  of  Allah.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  latter  doctrine  replaced  the 
former,  as  in  a  revelation  belonging  to  the  oldest  periods  it  is  already  stated  that  Allah  "makes  enter 
into  His  mercy  whomsoever  Ho  wishes"  (Ixxvi.  31),  and  later  on,  "thus  leads  Allah  astray  whom  he 
wishes  and  guides  whom  he  wishes"  (Ixxiv.  81).  '-If  Allah  wished,  He  would  guide  all  mankind  [to 
belief]''  (xiii.  30).  There  are  many  more  passages  alluding  to  the  following  subjects,  the  creature  of 
man  (xxviii.  G8),  providing  him  with  food  (xiii.  2G;  xiv.  1-5,  32 ;  xvii.  32;  xxviii.  K2 ;  xxix.  (>2)  ; 
granting  mercy  (xxix.  20  ;  x.  107),  or  inflicting  punishment  on  him  (xiii.  ]i)  solely  on  the  ground  of 
Allah's  will.61  Any  attempt  to  reconcile  this  paradox  will  fail,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  try  and 
tind  out  how  Muhammed  came  to  reveal  theories  so  antagonistic  to  common  sense. 

Muhammed  had  evidently  meditated  on  the  problems  of  human  free  will  and  predestination  as 
taught  in  Jewish  as  well  as  Christian  writings.  On  the  relation  of  man  to  his  deeds  in  the  former 
we  have  treated  above,  and  even  a  sentence,  like  Exod.  xi.  10,  is  regarded  by  Eabbinical  doctrine 
as  punishment  for  sins  committed  before  voluntarily.62  But  with  regard  to  man's  fate  Jewish 
doctrines  are  likewise  absolute  in  giving  them  unconditionally  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
whilst  it  stands  in  no  connection  with  his  piety  or  wickedness.03  No  accident,  great  or  small, 
befalls  man  which  is  not  ordained  by  the  will  of  God.61 

The    fundamental   doctrines    of  the  Christian  Church   remained  cither  unknown  to  Muhammed 

or  else  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  therefore  we  find  few  traces  in  the  Qordn.  Even  in  the 
Medinian  revelations  he  repeatedly  denied  that  one  soul  could  atone  for  another,  and  that 
intercession  would  be  accepted  (ii.  -i-5,  117,  255-6),  although  a  mediator  is  not  unknown  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.05  It  is,  however,  possible  that  Muhammed  had  found  support 
for  his  fatalistic  inclinations  in  sentences  (like  Romans  ix.  14-18)  that  "he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he 
will,  and  whom  he  will  he  burdeneth"  (cf.  v.  2L).  In  fact,  this  phrase  greatly  resembles  those  of  the 
Qordn  quoted  above.  Yet  the  effect  of  true  penitence  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Qordn,  although 
I  believe  in  one  passage  only.06 

It  is  difficult  for  untrained  minds  to  speculation  the  problems  of  human  free  will  and  predestina 
tion  taken  singly,  and  to  acquire  any  clear  idea  on  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  two,  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  large  majority  of  believers  in  the  latter.  Being  important  factors  in  every 
religion  it  was  advisable  to  render  these  promblems  more  conceivable  to  the  common  mind  by  introducing 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  book.  This  idea  which  is  first  expressed  in  a  Biblical  metaphor  (Exod.  xxxii.  32), 
subsequently  assumed  two  different  forms.  In  one  book  man's  fate  is  inscribed  (Isaiah  iv.  3  ;  Ps.  Ixix. 
23,  cxxxix.  1C);  whilst  the  other  records  his  actions  for  which  he  must  give  account  hereafter  (Aboth 
iii.  16).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  notion  of  such  a  book  was  most  tempting  to  Muhammed,  and  lie 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  making  use  of  it.  Although  according  to  the  Qordn  the  Book  contains 
everything,  the  oldest  suras  only  state  that  its  purpose  is  to  chronicle  the  deeds  of  man.  Its 
functions  are,  however,  increased  later  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  "there  escapes  Him  not  [a  thing  of] 
the  size  of  a  seed  in  the  heavens -or  in  the  earth,  or  smaller  or  larger  than  it,  that  is  not  recorded  in 
a  manifest  book."07  Muhammed's  own  notions  were  rather  dim,  and  when  asked  what  the  Book 

01  Cf.  S.  x.  99  :  If  thy  Lord  had  wished,  everyone  on  earth  would  be  a  believer  ;  but  wilt  thou  force  men  to 
become  believers?  (100)  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  soul  to  believe  unless  Allah  grants  it,  and  He  places  disbelief  on 
those  who  do  not  understand  (see  Sprenger,  II.  313  rem.).  Cf.  S.  Ixxxi.  29  :  You  will  nothing  except  the  Lord  of  the 
worlds  will  it ;  cf.  xiii.  Q. 

62  Cf.  Gen.  iv.  7  5  Deut.  xxx.  19. 

cs  "It  is  not  in  our  power  to  explain  the  welfare  of  the  wicked  nor  the  trials  of  the  righteous"  (Abuth  iv.  15). 

M  "  Even  the  distributer  of  water  is  appointed  by  heaven"  (Talmud,  Berakhotli  5GV"1. 

65  Exod.  xxxii.  11  to  It;  Deut.  v.  25;  Job  xxxiii.  23;  Gal.  iii.  19  to  20.  —  Moslira  tradition  has,  however, 
reserved  to  Muhammed  the  right  of  interceding  on  behalf  of  those  for  whom  permission  is  granted  to  him  by  Allah; 
cf.  Kremer,  Gesch,  der  herrschenden  [deen,  p.  235.  Al  GhazAli,  Ihy?v,  IV.  453. 

6G  Cf.  S.  xiii.  24. 

6f  Cf.  S.  x.  62,  nearly  literal  repetition  ;  Ixxviii.  29  :  Everything  have  wo  recorded  in  a  book. 
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gave  only  vague  answers  with  which,  in  the  declamatory  period,  he  endeavoured  to  cloak  his 
inability  to  give  a  clear  definition.68 

The  problem  of  predestination  gave  ample  food  for  discussion  and  hairsplitting  theories  to  the 
ncdau  theologians.     A  good  deal  of  what   was  then  written  on  this  subject  has  been  made 
°          WrkS''ld  l 


ut  t  «"*  it  1-e,  especially  as  my  aim  is  only  to  give 

outli      that  wh.ch  concerns  the  Qortn.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  orthodox  Moslim  forms   from  the 
vvhich  he  draws  from  these  sentences  of  the  Qortn,  tenet,  which  show  that  man'  s  actions 

*  fate  are  entirely  dependant  on  what  is  inscribed  in  the  celestial  Book. 

Descriptions  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  scarcely  differing  from  each  other  except  in  the  endless 
vai  ety  oi  torments  lor  the  wicked  which  they  depict,  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  declamatory 
Muhammed  did  not  allow  his  imagination  to  run  away  with  him,  but  very  shrewdly 
1  arad,se  with  ever-flowing  springs  of  fresh  water,  shady  bowers;  and  tempting  fruits.  ^  Know- 
t  oi  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he  wished  first  of  all  to  attract  them,  and  it  was 
than  sanctity  which  induced  him  also  to  add  move  sensual  pleasures  than  one  would 
lestial  regions.     Revelations  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  in  S4ra*  Ixxxviii.™  lxxix>> 
and  hxvii.,  the  last  named  being  built  on  Sum  Ixxxiii. 
Ixxvii.     1.     By  those  sent  in  a  series, 

2.  And  by  those  who  speed  swiftly, 

3.  And  by  the  dispensers  abroad, 

4.  And  by  the  separators  apart, 

5.  And  by  those  who  instil  the  reminders 
C.     As  an  excuse  or  warning. 

7.     Verily,  what  ye  are  threatened  with  shall  surely  happen  ! 

y.     When  the  stars  shall  be  erased, 

9.     And  when  the  heavens  shall  be  cleft, 

10.  And  when  the  mountains  shall  be  winnowed, 

11.  And  when  the  Messengers  shall  have  a  time  appointed  for  them  ! 

12.  For  what  day  is  the  appointment  made  ? 

13.  For  the  day  of  decision  ! 

14.  And  what  shall  make  thee  know  what  the  decision  is  ? 

15.  Woe  on  that  day  for  those  who  say  it  is  a  lie  !  etc. 

This  is  but  one-third  of  the  sura,  yet  all  originality  is  already  exhausted.     Although  devoted  to 

Decision'    the  stira  gives  no  other  explanation  of  it,  but  that  therein  the  infidel,  shall  be 

begone,  and  that  they  shall  neither  speak  nor  receive  permission  to  excuse  themselves  (v.  35-3G). 

The  words  :  "woe  on  that  day,"  etc.,  form  a  refrain  which  is  repeated  after  groups  of  two  or  three  verses. 

Looking   at   this   refrain  from   an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  does  not  seem  justifiable  to  regard  it, 

as  marking  the  division  of  strophes,  as  it  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  paragraphs,  but   is   if 

anything,    out   of  place  in   many  instances.     It  is  probably  but  a  Kunstpause,  serving  to  prolong  the 

address  and  to  allow  the  speaker  time  to  think  of  new  phrases  and  expressions  for  a  subject  which  was 

commencing  to  lose  its  freshness. 

68  Sec  S.  Ixxxiii.     The  sura  consists  of  four  strophes,  viz.,  v.  1  to  9,  10  to  20,  21  to  28  29  to  30 
s9  See  Kremer,  I.  c.  p.  280  sqq. 

«  Two  strophes,  viz.,  v.  1  to  16,  17  to  26.     The  second  strophe  being  quite  out  of  connection  with  the  first,  does 
o  have  belonged  to  it  from  the  beginning,  but  to  the  descriptive  period.    The  poetic  value  ia  certainly  much 
smaller  thau  that  of  the  lirat  strophe. 
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In  introducing  "the  Book"  Muhainmed  made  <jiiife  a  new  departure  in  the  ^<////</,  both  with 
respect  to  matter  and  name.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  a  book  of  any  sort  possessed  ah 
-•harms  of  novehv,  as  not  many  of  them  had  ever  seen  one,  whilst  that  mentioned  in  the  revelations, 
although  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  was  yet  made  palpable  by  tlie  vivid  description  given  of  it.7  This 
book  which  contains  the  fate  of  every  living  being,  is  to  be  opened  and  rend  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
As  is  the  case  with  tlie  latter,  Muhammed  liked  to  change  the  name  of  the  "Book,"  although  les- 
tVeqncnt'iV.  In  one  of  the  last  mentioned  >•///•«.->•  (Ixxxiii.)  we  had  the  names  xijjiii'-  (v.  8)  and 
dhjijuH™  (v.  lit)  ;  other  names  are  ,<nli».f~^  and  /W/t.75 

On  the  Day  of  .)nd lament,  the  Book"1'  --bail  appear  as  a  book  for  each  individual.     The  pious  shaJ 
bold  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  wicked  in  h;s  leit.77 

Ixix.  1!).     As  for  him  who  is  given  his  book  in  his  right  hand,  lie  shall  say  :  Here  !  tab  ye 
and  read  my  book,  ei,c. 

1*5.     As  for  him  who  is  given  his  book  in  his  left  hand,  he  shall  say,  etc. 

Subsequently,  however,  this  was  changed.      Instead  ofgivingthe  book  into  the  right  or  left  IMP,.:. 
the  pions  and  wicked  are  placed  respectively  on  the  right  or  left  side  to  be  chosen  for    Paradise  or    ;•.  • 
hell.      This    is    the   description   given    in   X-'ir/t  Ivi.   S-i),     '2(5,    40,   where,   however,  tlirue   groups   aie 
mentioned,    although    only   the    fates    of    two    are    enumerated.      This  omis-'ion    of  the  third  party. 
!    believe,  is  due  to  the  circumstance   thai;   v.  10-25   form  an   independent  address  belonging  to  •] 
same  period,  and  were  inserted  here  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  perhaps  on  account  of  vv.  li 
resembling  vv.  :5«-3i». 

In  v.   77  of    the    same    siir<t    (Ivi.)   a    ''Book''   is  mentioned  which   is   not    the   book    <• 
but  the  heavenly  archtype  of  the   Q.urdn.      Later  on   it  is  frequently  used  in   tli'.s   sen>e.  this 
the  third  signification  <>f  the  word.      It  also  b. -comes  an  object  to  swear  by  in 

tiurn  lii.  1.     -By  the  mount  !79 

:i.     By  a  Book  inscribed. 
:>.     Upon  an  outstretched  vellum  !  etc. 
The  *•/>«  concludes  : 

13.     And   wait  thou  patiently  for  the  judgment   of  thy  Lord,  for  thou  an  in  our  •  v<-  . 
celebrate  the  praises  of  thy   Lord  what  time  thou  rises' 

SO.      And  in  the  night  praise  Him,  and  at  the  fading  of  the  stars. 

1    believe  tlie    recitation   of  the  last    verses  was  an  invitation  to  join    in  common  prayer,  as   wl;s 
vrobably  the  case  with  other  addresses  which  conclude  in  a  similar  manner.80 


ofcr^  tu  the  Holy  \Vvit  j-,   :.< 

"-  Probably  etymologically  ideutioal  with   ^"^^•'^   (ev.  4:  sv.  7-t ;  si.S4). 

::;  Seerus  to  be  adaptation  of  llobr.  'tli/',n.     Cf.  Fr,inl;cl,  --Lrton.  Fr^m<ln:orl>>r,  et..\ 

"4  Soo  S.  Ixxxi.    10;  Ixxs.  13;  lx;dv.   ">•>.  7fl  H^br.  -t«V  '-'j'-  Ixxxv.  22. 

:''  ('j.  Ixxviii.  29.     The  sura  coQsists  of  fTirco  strophes,  viz.,  v.  1  to  1G,  17  to  30,  31  to -fcl.     The  Heeoiui:  at. 


~*  Tho  integrity  of  the  swra  is  very  doubtful  in   spite  of  Mi'illci-'s  ft'ollowin^    X 
•svliolo.     If  this  bo  the  case,  wo  would  have  the  riar.ir,  .lo-. 'ration  ropo;itod.     Thai   e>-?fl-  *"    J  (v.  1°)  )'•'>'  vc- 
:'.iTin  tho  coiumenceuient  of  an  address  \vo  g-athi>r  JV<>m  .S'.  ixxix.  1:  c.  1.     It  would. ilso   '"".'   strrr;-'0  tl.  t,t,        • 
.rr  nins  ni'iixtiotioil  shunLl  be  the  first  treated  of.     TI'O  i'<'-a,   1  helievo,  i=  composed  an  i'ollows  :   v.  1  to  5) 
v      w'tii. '.h  belong  .">  t  and  55,  .'fi  to  J.'i.  71,  to  H<!  (•-'/.  lii.  -IS  to  40). 

:°  Tlu;  i'ira  contains   several  romiui^eeams:  of  previous  addresses:   v.   11 ---- Ixxvii-  1">  :    v.  3D 
f»*J-^)  ••/.  Ixxxii.  11  ;  Ixsiv.  11. 

"  Also  Ivi.  'JO. 
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_  I  lore  we  may  place  Sum  kx.«  which  in  its  entirety  is  devoted  to 
Again  the  pious  appear  on  the  right  side,  the  wicked  on  the  It-it  (v.  37 
was  dne  to  the  tiresome  questions^  of  a  hardened  sceptic  \\lio  wearied  I 

smua.io,,  that  the  latter  had   a  harj  str,,sg,c  not*  W  12^^™^ 
icaJ  importance,  as  it  inculcates  the  desirability  of  T,rav 


VV^°r\reviTeS.0nCe  morc  in  ;i  **"*  of  shorter  addresses  belonging  to  this  period  as  suras   c 

cvm.     Sura  xc.  is  a  fine  composition  consisting  of  two  strophes  ^ 
contents   is    Sura  xciiV*      fn  Sura  xri.  the  speaker  begins  by  calling  on  the  su, 
night,  heaven,  earth,  and  soul™     to  witness  his  innocence  of  the  charges  of  spr< 
L'his    is    illustrated   by  the  example  of  the   prophet   of    the  tribe  of    Thamud   whose  warnings  were 
••ended,  whilst  those  who  scoffed  at  him  were  heavily  punished, 

We  now  see  distinctly   how  this   leads  up  to   the  narrative  period,  as  the  time   had  con 
lammed  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  objects  to  swear   by.      Vet   this  siira  must  still  }       .       t  'J 
rmg  the  declamatory  ones  on  account  of  its  beginning.    Its  antiquity  is  guaranteed  bv  the  fact  that 
hamudenes  was  a  matter  well  known  in  Mecca.      For  a  similar  reason  I  here  mention 
'•  cv.     I  erhaps  s&ril  cii.  is  also  of  declamatory  character,  but  its  shortness  gives  no  clue  as  to  the 
Mace  to  which  it  belongs. 

Narrative  elements  are  farther   visible  in  Sura  Ixxxi,  .  although   its   beginning  is  decidedly  0 
JCiamatory  character,  and  v.  27-2S  form  a  reilcx  of  Ps.  cxvi.  7. 

Still  are  to  be  mentioned  the  beginning  and  end  of    Mm   Ixxxv.     The  verses  4-8  are   referre 
e;gor  to  Dan.  iii.  8  ,?  «  but  there  is  no  historical  allusion  a,  all  in   these    verse,,  and  they  seen. 
»lv  to  c0ntain  a  malediction  against  infidels.     The   verses  12-22   harmonize   with  the  first   portion 
3   to   rhythm  and   rhyme,  and    belong   together,  whilst  v.    9-11  are  evident!,  of  hue,  date 
alJy  sura  cm.  Is  rather  weak,  and  verse  o  very  tlieological. 

1  \  er;-o  42  =  Hi.  45  ;  see  Ch.  III.  »-  Cf  x»   IPtol't 

Jt  •  83  Sec  Noldeke,  Q.  p    >3 

Hadi.,  on  the  authority  of  ^*J.  rel'er.  Y.  ;  to  7  to  Aha 
*r'  Cf.  Sitra  xcii.  8f,  \ 


,, 
' 


_ 

!!*id-  ?'  ?:L  ?8  Corses  i  'to'lO,  ]  1  to  i'O  ;  see  above. 

Iwo  stropl.es,  »i».,  v.  1  to  11  :  12  to  21  ;  Miiller,  1.  c.  p.  58,  has  sis  strophe,.  90  See  v 

^  erses  »  to  11  do  not  belong  here  ;  to  v.  22  c/.  rea,  75.     Xo]  I.  p.  77  is  in  w  fur  right,  a,  ChriSaBS 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  NARRATIVE  REVELATIONS. 

NARRATIVE    fragments    in    the    oldest    revelations  —  Historical    recollections  —  Morals    of    tie- 
-t'jries —  Alterations  of  Biblical   tales —  Intentional   obscurities — •  Various   methods  of    narration  - 
Anulvsis  of  various  narrative  addresses  —  Transition  of  the  descriptive  period  —  Al  Fat/ha. 


Tn  the  development  of  the  Qorun,  the  part  of  which  we  are  going  to  treat  in  this  chapter 
stands  above  others  of  the  Mecean  period  as  far  as  variety  of  topics  is  concerned,  and  \vj- 
undoubtedly  more  effective  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 

Although  the  East  is  the  home  of  the  public  narrator  (and  Muhammed's  aim  was  t^ 
instruct  and  overawe  rather  than  amuse),  yet  in  Arabia  he  was  able  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in 
the  art  of  the  story- telling.  In  pre-Islamic  times  public  recitations  were  poetic,  bu- 
[irose  narrations  cannot  have  been  quite  unknown,  at  any  rate  in  certain  circumscribed  areas. 
since  the  Meccans  used  the  (Greek)  term  (tsutir  for  stories,  which  they  disparagingly  applied  t  . 
those  told  by  the  Prophet. 

The  reason  why  Muhammed  introduced  talesinto  his  sermons  is  obvious.  A  large  part  of  hi.- 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  of  historical  in  character.  He  could  not  fail  to  realize  quickly  that. 
by  inserting  small  historical  fragments  he  aroused  the  curiosity  of  his  hearers.  Although  thesr 
served  at  iirst  solely  as  examples  to  illustrate  his  warnings,  they  became  gradually  longer,  ami 
ultimately  —  being  provided  with  a  rich  stock  of  tales  of  prophets  and  others  who  could  easilv 
be  stamped  as  such —  he  simply  reversed  his  tactics.  Thus  the  tale  became  the  chief  object  of 
the  address,  and  the  morals  to  be  drawn  were  interspersed. 

The  short  quotations  from  other  books  to  be  found  in  earlier  revelations  gave  Muhammed 
opportunities  of  showing  an  acquaintance  with  past  events  and  miracles  which  must  have  conn- 
as  a  great  surprise  to  the  Meccans.  In  the  primary  stages  of  Islam,  however,  tales  would  hav.- 
been  out  of  place.  Muhammed's  first  object  was  to  introduce  himself  as  the  Messenger  of  Alia,!., 
to  preach  His  unity,  and  to  confirm  his  own  position.  When  all  he  had  to  say  on  these  point  > 
was  exhausted,  repetition  would  but  have  wearied  and  repelled  his  most  faithful  adherent-.. 
Interesting  tales  were,  therefore,  not  only  a  powerful  attraction  for  his  old  friends,  but  an  effV'- 
tive  means  of  gaining  .new  ones.  They  were  suited  to  every  capacity,  and  in  an  agreeable  w:u 
induced  reflection,  whilst  working  considerably  on  the  superstition  of  uuti;tored  savages. 

hi  the  preceding  chapter  we  noticed  that  these  early  historical  fragments92  refer  to  th'. 
Hiicient  tribes  of  'Ad  and  Thamud.  Legendary  reminiscences  of  the  latter  were  extant  amon^ 
she  Arabs,  who  had  lost  the  faculty  of  reading  the  records  engraved  in  the  stones  of  Al  Hijr 
i'iie  frustrated  expedition  of  King  Abraha  gave  rise  to  Sura  cv.,  but  although  the  incident  ha;: 
"cc i;rred  within  the  memory  of  living  persons,  Muhammed  dared  to  transform  the  plague  which 
decimated  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  into  birds  sent  down  from  heaven.  In  Sura  Ixxxv.  LQ. 
Pharaoh  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time,93  and  in  other  places  either  alone  or  together  with  other 
persons.3*  Abraham  n,ud  Moses  we  encountered  in  connection  with  the  Suhuf 'ascribed  to  them.v 
It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  two  passages  in  question  belong  to  the  confirmatory  period, 
and  are  not  again  repeated.  I  believe  this  is  not  accidental.  Muhammed  may  have  found  it 
necessary  to  show  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  previous  prophets  and  their  books,  but  ht 
nay  not  have  cared  to  speak  too  much  about  them  at  that  time.  He  was  more  interested  ii. 


''-  >•'.  htxT.  IS;   xci.  11.  3?  C-.  S'.  Ixxsix.  'J. 

H  S.  kxiii.  1G  ;   Isxix.  17  ;  Ixix.  9  ;  liv.  41,  «  S.  issxv.:.  It :   iiii.  37  .  cf.  Cr..  IV. 
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Trying  to  focus  all  attention  on  himself  and  his  new  doctrine.    People  had  to  become  accustomed 

•  -•,  sec  in  him  first  and  foremost  the  bearer  of  the  monotheistic  idea,  whilst  other  prophets  moved 
:,ke  satellites  around  him.     Finally  "the  people  of  Noah"  appear  in  S>'n'a  liii.  55. 96 

The  Qoranic  tales  in  so  far  resemble  their  Biblical  models,  as  they  show  a  marked  tendency 

..  moustrate    that  the  believer  is  rewarded  whilst  the  infidel  meets  with    severe  punishment. 

•    are  portrayed  in  such  vivid  colours,  that  the  moral  of  the  story  stands  out  sharply   defined 

-..gainst  the  background.     It  frequently  appeals  to  the  lowest  instincts  in  human  nature.     When 

•  iie  iales  become  longer,  the  thread  does  not  run  smoothly,  but  is  at  certain  intervals  interrupted 
r  y  contemplations.97 

To  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  first  verses  in  Sura  Ixviii.,  Muhammed 
relates  an  anecdote  of  two  agriculturists  whose  harvest  was  destroyed  as  a  punishment  for  their 
having  announced  their  intention  of  reaping  without  having  exclaimed  first  :  if  Allah  please  !  and 
with  the  determination  not  to  give  any  to  the  poor."8  Somewhat  later  but  still  of  a  very  early 
period  are  v.  34-52  with  an  allusion  to  Jonah,  "  the  man  of  the  fish." 

The  first  revelation  of  distinctly  narrative  character  is  Sura  li.  The  beginning  reminds  us 
of  a  good  example  of  the  declamatory  period."  Then  follows  a  brief  description  of  the  torments 
"f  hell  and  the  pleasures  of  paradise.  To  an  observant  person  signs  of  a  divine  Providence 
;-tre  to  be  found  on  earth  as  well  as  in  man's- own  soul.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  resume  o£ 
(  ien.  xviii.  The  comparison  of  the  account  as  given  in  the  Qordn  with  its  legendary  form  in 
liabbinical  literature  has  been  made  by  Geiger.100  Evidently  in  order  to  make  the  sermon  a 
httle  longer,  brief  accounts  of  the  wickedness  of  Pharaoh,  the  people  of  'Ad,  Thamud,  and  th>:. 
generation  of  Noah  are  added.  The  keynote  of  the  address  is  probably  to  be  found  in  v.  52  :l 
"There  never  came  a  Me>.-enger  unless  they  said:  he  is  a  sorcerer  or  mad."  This  shews  thai 
nnf,  only  had  the  old  reproach  been  revived  hut  another  had  hecn  added,  riz..  that  Muhammed 
v -is  prompted  bv  a  desire  for  material  gain.-  The  latter  he  refuted  in  the  concluding  verses 
winding  up  with  a  threat  for  the  wicked. 

if  the  narration  of  the  strangers'  visit  to  Abraham  be  examined  a  little  more  chosely,  we 
observe  that  Muhammed  altered  his  original  to  suit  his  purpose.  The  message  they  brought  to 
him  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  a  son  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  whilst  theii 
chief  object  is  represented  as  being  to  inform  Abraham  of  their  intention  to  destroy  a  wicked 
people  among  whom  there  is  only  ''one  house  of  Moslims"  (_v.  3G).  The  whole  is  meant  to 
represent  a  "sign"  for  those  who  fear  the  punishment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  revelation  of  narrative  character  in  which  the  "sign'''  is  not  men 
tioned.  This  proves  how  keenly  Muhammed  felt  (he  disappointment  of  being  still  unable  to 
pel-form  a  miracle.  Hence  the  employment  of  fiija,  the  term  for  "sign"'  also  for  "verse." 

•:sign"  is  the  main  object  of  all  the  Meccan  ftflras  following  and  many  Mcdinian  ones.  No; 
less  1  han  ten  Meccan  nt'irax,  all  of  which  are  narrative,  begin  with  the  words  :  "These  are  tlu- 
si'.ms  of  the  manifest  Book,''  or  something  similar.3  A  veritable  lecture  on  the  SI'OT>  i^- 


linriDntiil,  etc.,  p.  1L'9  £•/•/•    Eeidh.  draws  attention  to  the  grammatical  character  of  (Jux?  which  i- 
For  sin?,  and  plur.  alike.     It  is  possible  that  Muhammed   chose  a  singular   form  on  purpose  with   respect  t< 
Gen.  xviii.  3,  which  save  Tin;  Jewish  commentators  also  opportunities  of  attaching  remarks  to  it.  —  Another  dirco^ 
retVreiM-.o  to  the  original  is  to  be  found  in  v.  23  <Ua  I  =  :n«  n:n  :  ibid.  v.  1). 
J   Application  of  v.  09. 

-  Cf.   I.  Lii.i.  p.  1000  and  the   interview   of  Ofba  with   Mohammed;  rj.   Hid,  p.  185  s</..  and   Qor.  sli.  1    to   '•',  \ 
xx xviii.  Mi. 

s  Meocan  >'-.vras  .'  x.  to  xv.,  Ixxvi..  xxvii.,  xsviii..  xxxi.  :  Medinian  :  ssiv.,  isii. 
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Sura  xxvi.,  which    is  as  elaborate   as   it    is  methodically  constructed.     In   the  beginning   the 
speaker  describes  his  mental  condition  as  follows  :4  — 

1.  Those  arc  the  Signs  of  the  manifest  Book. 

2.  Haply  thou  art  vexing  thyself  to  death  that  they  will  not  be  believers. 

3.  If  we  please  we  will  send  down  upon  them  from  heaven  a  Sign,    so  that  their  neck 

shall  be  humbled  thereto. 

This  most  impressive  introduction5  is  followed  by  a  very  detailed  relation  of  the  message  of 
Moses  to  Pharaoh.  As  credentials  he  and  Aaron  receive  Signs  in  word  and  deed  similar  to 
Exod.  iv.  1-17.  They  perform  their  task  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  and  lead  the 
Israelites  through  the  sea.  The  tale  ends  then  with  the  same  words  as  v.  7,  which  return 
regularly  as  refrain  after  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Noah,  'Ad,  Thamud,  Lot,  and  Shueib.  The 
appearance  of  each  prophet  being  connected  with  a  "sign"  wrought  upon  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  was  to  prove  to  the  Meccans  that  Muhammed's  knowledge  of  those  facts  was 
uiiraculous,  and  therefore  likewise  a  "Sign."  This  can  be  inferred  from  the  following  words  :  — 

v.  192.  And  verily  it  is  a  revelation  from  the  Lord  of  the  worlds. 

193.  The  faithful  spirit6  came  down  with  it. 

194.  Upon  thy  heart,  that  thou  shouldst  be  of  those  who  warn. 

195.  In  plain  Arabic  language. 

196.  It  is  [to  be  found]  in  the  zubur  of  the  ancient !  7 

197.  Shall  it  not  be  a  Sign  unto  them,   that    the    learned   men   of  the  children  of 

Israel  recognise  it. 

There  is  an  obscurity  in  these  verses  which  is  intentional  rather  than  accidental.  Such 
strange  things  as  the  zubur  and  "the  faithful  Huh"  were  better  left  unexplained  as  food  for 
general  contemplation  and  wonder.  The  assurance  that  the  revelation  had  been  brought  down 
''in  plain  Arabic  language"  did  not  help  to  make  matters  clearer,  nor  did  it  follow  that  every 
one  understood  it.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  endeavour  to  hide  the  un- Arabic  look  of  the  whole 
paragraph.  The  same  assurance  is  repeated  about  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  next  few  years,8 
and  three  times  at  the  beginning  of  addresses.  As  a  Sign  must  also  be  regarded  that  already 
"the  learned  of  the  children  of  Israel"  knew  it.9  This  is  as  vague  an  expression  as  can 
be,  since,  as  we  saw  above,  the  Children  of  Israel  were  for  Muhamined  only  a  historical 
reminiscence  and  nothing  more.  The  Meccans  were  the  last  to  know  anything  at  all  about  them . 

The  verbosity  of  Sura  xxvi.  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  the  severe  struggle  which  raged  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Prophet.  He  saw  himself  compelled  to  amend  the  deficiency  in  quality  by 
quantity.  He  represents  himself  as  being  sent  to  warn  his  nearest  kinsmen  and  to  spread  his 

*  As  to  the  initials  see  Ch.  XIII. 

8  V.  6  descriptive.  —  The  verses  7  to  8,  67  to  68,  103  to  104, 121  to  122,  139  to  140  ;  158  to  159,  174  to  175  ;  190 
to  191  form  eight  refrains  which  include  the  seven  narrations.  The  intervals  (59,  35,  17,  17,  18,  14,  15  verses)  are  so 
unequal  that  this  stira  does  not  give  much  to  support  O.  H.  Miiller's  assertions  (1.  c.  p.  40  sqqj.  It  is  to  me  more 
than  doubtful  that  Muhammed,  in  the  composition  of  thia  stir  a,  followed  any  tradition  of  olden  times.'  The  swrahaa  a 
second  refrain,  viz.,  v.  109, 127,  145,  164,  1680  :  "I  expect  no  reward." 

6  -  .  J  !  v.  193.    In  the  older  passages  -..J  t  is  only  mentioned  in  the  connections  with  the  angels  f&SJ  K*J  ()• 
c/.  S.  xcii.  4;  Ixx.  4  ;  Ixxviii.  38;  c/.  also  xvi.  2  (and  standing  alone,  xxxviii.  72).     <x'£JJl*Jf    without   »j^Jl  liii-  28; 
xvii.  97.     All  these  passages  do  not  go  beyond  the  declamatory  period.    Al  Rilh  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  iu  Exod. 
xxxi.  3,  etc. — The  <«««i>ftJI  — 11    of  rabbinical  origin,  is  not  mentioned  until  xvi.  104  (descriptive).    The  original 

o=i 
Arabic  form  is   »jjJ '. 

7  .j%J  !  used  here  for  the  first  time;c/.  liv.  43,  52.     The  verses  79  to  84  appear  to  be  a  reflex  of  various 
paragraphs  from  the  Jewish  prayer  called   'Amidd,  or  "Eighteen  Benedictions." 

*  xx,  112  ;  xliii.  1 ;  xii.  2  ;  xxxix,  29  ;  xlvi.  11  ;  xvi.  105 ;  xli.  2.     See  Ch   I.  p.  6. 

j-//0/ 

*  Suffixum  in     &+l*.j   refers  to   (JbjAJ   (v.  192). 
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wings  over  all  those  who  follow  him  in  belief  (v.  214  to  215),  but  is  not  responsible  for  the  perdition 
the  disobedient  (216).1«  These  words  betray  more  self-confidence  than  real  potency. 
Mi, hammed  was  hardly  able  to  protect  himself,  much  less  others,  and,  indeed,  he  could  riot 
have  succeeded  in  giving  shelter  to  one  of  them,  had  they  not  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
influential  families.  It  is  therefore  better  to  take  v.  215  purely  in  a  spiritual  sense,  with  which 
the  admonition  of  v.  217,  to  put  his  trust  in  Allah,  agrees  very  well. 

If  one  peruses  the  narrative  revelations,  it  is  soon  perceived  that  these  arc  of  two  classes. 
Some  there  are  which  name  quite  a  number  of  prophets,  to  each  of  whom  only  a  few  verses' 
are  dedicated,  whilst  others  mention  but  one  or  two  altho'  with  far  more  detail.  Yet  even 
those  of  the  latter  class  seldom  give  complete  biographies,  but  are  contented  with  one  or 
two  episodes  out  of  the  life  of  the  prophet  under  discussion,  whilst  they  save  other  noteworthy 
incidents  concerning  the  same  prophet  for  other  occasions.  Thus  it  happens  that  larger 
episodes  of  the  lives  of  men  like  Abraham,  Moses  and  Jesus11  are  scattered  piecemeal  through 
the  whole  book.  Muhammed  exercised  a  wise  economy  in  not  exhausting  his  material  t*oo 
quickly  in  order  to  sustain  the  interest  of  his  hearers  with  an  ever  fresh  display  of  learning. 

The  narrative  element  is  so  essential,  that  it  must  be  carefully  investigated  especially  with 
regard  to  its  bearing  on  Islam  in  general.  Since  the  bulk  of  it  belongs  to  the  Meccan  portion 
of  the  Qordn,  we  may  conclude  that  those  who  had  the  greatest  influence  on  Muhammed's 
theological  views,  were  the  persons  who  are  oftenest  discussed.  Now  the  foremost  of  these 
is  Moses  who  is  mentioned  about  twenty  times  ;  then  follows  Abraham  with  fifteen,  Noah, 
Lot,  Shoeib  with  ten  to  seven.  The  birth  and  mission  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  in  the  Meccan  auras 
only  twice,  but  both  times  without  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity  (xix.  36 ;  xliii.  58-9).  This 
proves  that  Muhammed  was  little  influenced  by  the  New  Testament.  In  the  face  of  this  fact 
Wellhausen's  assertion,  that  Christianity  had  sown  the  seed  of  Islam,  is  untenable.  Nor  was  it 
Itabbinic  Judaism,  but  Mosaism  of  which  Islam  is  a  weak  imitation.  Therefore  Moses  and 
Abraham  are  frequently  placed  [before  Believers  as  the  representatives  of  an  uncompromizinp 
monotheism. 

Here  again  method  and  systematic  dealing  manifest  themselves,  and  out  of  the  apparent 
chaos  of  incoherent  stories  emerge  distinct  forms  which  Muhammed  has  set  up  as  his  models 
It  is  not  accidental  that  those  who  appear  next  in  frequency  to  Moses  and  Abraham  arc  Hud 
and  Salih,  the  two  legendary  prophets  of  'Ad  and  Thamud,  because  they  are  taken  from  the 
history  of  Muhammed's  own  country  ;  nor  is  it  even  by  chance  that  the  latter  is  mentioned  out 
only  alone,  but  earlier  and  more  in  detail  than  the  former,  probably  because  the  ruins  of  their 
dwellings  in  Al  Hijr  were  known  to  all  travellers. 

Typical  of  older  narrative  suras  is  liv.  Beginning  with  a  solemn  reminiscenco  of  the 
declamatory  period  it  announces  that  "the  Hour  is  near  and  the  moon  rent ;  although^  they  mio-ht 
now  see  a  Sign,  they  would  turn  away  and  say  :  'deception  without  end  '  "  !  _  Subsequently 
the  speaker  mentions  the  people  of  Noah,  <Ad  and  Thamud,  without,  however,  stating  the  names 
of  the  apostles  belonging  to  the  two  last,  a  proof  that  Hud  and  Salih  have  allegorical  meanings 
riz.,  Penitent^  and  Pious.  Sin  and  punishment  of  Thamud  are  more  minutely  described  than^of 
the  others,  including  Lot  and  Pharaoh.  The  narrator  also  bestowed  a  certain  amount  of  care 
on  the  forms.  The  stories  are  divided  into  paragraphs  each  ending  with  a  refrain  which  runs  : 

16.  Then  how  was  my  punishment  and  my  warning. 

1 7.  We  have  made  the  Qordn  easy  as  reminder  —  but  is  there  anyone  who  will  mind  ?u 
'a  I  believe  the  sermon  ended  v.  220,  whilst  v.  221  to  228  form  an  independent  address 

'  The  number  of  prophets  mentioned  in  the  Qordn,  is  five  and  twenty  (Itq&n,  790),'  whilst  there  occur  about 
forty  names  of  persons. 

"  Kuokert's     Doch  wenn  sie  schon  is  wrong.  is  ^   plur-  of   AJU;   ^  Ch   n 

"  V  21  to  22,  32  40  Also  here  I  can  see  no  strophes,  as  the  paragraphs  are  of  very  unequal  length.  Beeide, 
the  refrain  in  w  30  to  32  » interrupted  by  v.  31,  which  describes  the  punishment  of  the  Thamud.  The  whole  is  a 
rhetonoal  play.  Palmer  onats  the  refrain  several  times. 
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Sura  xxxvii.  begins  with  a  completely  declamatory  introduction  to  support  the  procla 
mation  of  the  Unity  of  Allah.  Signs  would  be  disregarded  by  the  infidels  who  hold  that  death 
is  the  end  of  everything.15  "When  they  are  told,  there  is  no  God  beside  Allah,  they  behave 
haughtily  and  say  :  shall  we  forsake  our  gods  on  account  of  a  mad  poet "  (v.  3416  to  35)  ?  This 
charge  which  had  evidently  not  died  out  yet,  provided  Muhamrned  with  another  opportunity  of 
a  very  realistic  description  of  the  pleasures  of  Paradise  and  the  tortures  of  hell. 

After  this  homiletic  overture  follows  the  essential  part  of  the  lecture  which  is  of  narrative 
character.  Having  briefly  mentioned  Noah,  the  sermon  proceeds  to  relate  the  rabbinical 
legend  of  Abraham's  adventure  with  his  father's  idols.17  On  this  occasion  the  speaker  treats 
on  an  episode  in  Abraham's  life  differing  from  that  given  in  Sura  xxvi.  Whilst  the  tone  in  the 
latter  is  solemn  and  pathetic,  the  former  is  anecdotal  and  in  part  even  satirical.  Abraham 
taunts  the  idols  as  well  as  their  worshippers,  and  the  latter  construct  a  furnace  into  which  he  is 
thrown.  Being  rescued  by  divine  interference,  Abraham  recites  a  prayer  and  receives  tidings 
that  "a  son"  is  to  be  born  unto  him.18  In  a  dream  he  is  commanded  to  sacrifice  his  son 
(v.  101  to  104),  but  finally  he  is  absolved  from  performing  this  painful  task  arid  is  rewarded 
for  his  obedience. 

In  the  course  of  the  sermon  Moses  and  Aaron  are  alluded  to,  and  Muhammed  hurries  on 
to  introduce  a  new  personality  in  the  figure  of  the  prophet  Elijah.19  The  citation  of  this  man 
!ii  the  Qordn  has  another  interest  for  us,  as  the  worship  of  Ba'al  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  his  name.20  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Muhammed's  accpuaintance  with  the  history  of 
Elijah  could  only  have  come  from  Jewish  sources,  as  ba(l  in  Arabic  is  only  known  in  its  original 
meaning  ot  husband. 

It  is  rather  confusing  to  find  in  this  part  a  few  verses  devoted  to  Lot  and  his  wife,21  but 
Muhammed  had  another  new  person  to  introduce,  viz.,  Jonah.  We  read  about  his  adventures 
on  the  ship,  his  being  swallowed  by  a  fish,  his  illness,23  his  gourd,  and  his  mission  to  hundred 
thousand23  people  who  are  saved  from  destruction  by  embracing  the  true  faith.  —  A  genera} 
feature  to  be  noted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sura  is  the  refrain  which  terminates  the  account 
of  each  messenger  in  the  words  :  Peace  be  upon  N.  N.,2i  etc.,  which  at  the  end  of  the  sura  is 
repeated  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  thus  :  Peace  be  upon  the  messengers,  and  praise  to 
Allah,  the  Lord  of  the  worlds. 


10  C/.  v.  51  and  xliv.  34  opposed  to  v.  56  ;  see  Ch.  III. 

16  The  passage  is  one  of  the  two  expressing  tho  J>i/cr,  see  Ch.  II. 

"  The  anecdote  is  reported  in  full  by  Geiger,  1.  c.  p.  122  sqq.  —  Mosliin  theologians  of  the  Zahirite  school  (see 
Goldziher,  die  Zahiriten,  p.  116  sqq.),  which  interprets  tho  Qoran  strictly  according  to  its  literal  sense,  are  greatly 
concerned  about  several  apparently  sinful  sayings  and  doings  of  Biblical  persons.  Ibn  Hazm,  therefore,  takoa 
tho  trouble  to  remove  these  difficulties.  Abraham,  he  points  out,  made  several  misstatements,  viz.,  S.  xxxvii* 
87  ;  vi.  78  ;  xsi.  64,  to  which  Ibn  Hazm  adds  Abraham's  statement  that  Sarah  was  his  sister.  The  last  statement 
does  not  occur  in  the  Qor&n,  but  Ibn  Hazm  must  have  learnt  it  from  a  private  source,  which  did  not  reveal  him 
Gen.  xx.  12.  As  a  consequence  of  his  rigid  method  of  exegesis  Ibn  Hazm's  explanations  are  rather  hair-splitting.  In 
a  similar  manner  he  treats  Adam's  disobedience,  Noah's  error  (S.  xi.  47),  and  Lot's  impious  remark  (61.  xi.  80).  The 
untruth  Joseph's  brothers  told  their  father  (8.  xii.  8  to  18)  is  dismissed  with  the  declaration  that  they  were  not 
prophets.  In  the  same  way  Ibu  Hazm  speaks  of  the  transgressions  ascribed  to  Moses,  Jonas,  David  and  Solomon 
(fol.  323™  to  333™). 

18  This  son  is  not  Isaac  but  Ismael,  as  the  former  is  mentioned,  v.  112  »q. 

19  Mentioned  only  once  more  (vi.  85). 

z«  Baghawi    g  4  U?  ^  £«j£c   <>A  ls^°   J  15 


j__j+J;J  I  cl* '  4-ilj  ^ji  I   (J*Aj  I  .     In   tho  Qoran  itself  JAJ    occurs  several  times  in  its  original  meaning  husband 

(pi.  dLf^xj),  ii.  228;  xxiv.  31.  Stir  a  xi.  75  lab*  ^JLaJ  t<V*>.  however,  seems  to  be  translation  of  (Gen.  xviii.  12) 
pv  'mNV  The  assertion  of  Al  Baghawi  that  J^tJ  I  means  in  tho  dialect  of  Tainan  master  is  of  no  consequence,  as 
the  original  meaning  of  this  word  had  then  already  undergone  great  transformation. 

11  V.  135  is  exactly  like  xxvi.  171.     Tho  wife  is  not  mentioned  any  more.  -2  Jonah  iv.  8,  nVn,"- 

28  nid.  v.  11,  "  twelve  myriads."  a*  Vv.  109,  120  130  LSI. 


64  NARRATIVE  REVELATIONS. 


T,fi  C°nstrUCtion  is  s*™  xliv-     The   "Book"  was  sent  dow7^' 

Then     ollows  a  rhapsody  ending  with  the  words  :     There  is  no  Allah  beside  Hu-* 
e  quickens  and  kills,  (He  is)  your  Lord  and  the  Lord  of  your  fathers."  _  The  reproach  that 
Muhammed  is  only  "a  trained  madman"   (v.  13),  is  refuted  by  the  reproduction   of  a  story  o 

to  whom  "a  noble  messenger"  came  who  was  in  fear  of  being  stoned  (v.  19)      Thk 
client  y  a  reflex  of  Exod.  viii.  26.    Then  follows  the  rescue  of  the  Banu  Israel  "whom  we  have 
chosen-    on  account  of  our  knowledge  of  the  worlds  (v.  31),  and  gave  them  the  signs.'  -1  The 
objection  raised  by  Meccans  that  man  dies  only  once,  is  met  by  reminding  them  of  the  fate  of 
the  people  of  Tobba'-  whose  history  ^  guffi  kn^  £  ±  *      ate  of 

concluded  by  a  description  of  hell,  particularly  of  the  tree  Zaqqfim,  which  is  in  so  far    I    fi 
cant,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  two  preceding  addresses.™ 

I  here  add  Sura  xxxviii,  the  revelation  of  which,  according  to  some  commentators   stand, 

£e    0SerCOnhTt101:  ™*  the  C°UVerSi0n  °f  °mar'31     V«  5  -d-%  -ta  to  the  fill        'U2n 
the       o  eish        who  ' 


0rh  Un 

Qo  eishj     who    claimed   that    SO    complete   a   repudiation   of   every   polytheistic     ell' 
was    unheard   of    m     -the    last     religion.'**     This     leads    up    to     the     argument    that     all 
the    people   of  Noah   'Ad,  and    Pharaoh  ("the  man  of   ^tak's'')   had   Lused  to    Lcom 
believers,  as  well  as  the  Thamud,  the  people  of  Lot,  and  of  Al  Aika.3*     Quite  a  new  personal 
s  introduced  in  "our  servant   David,  the   man   of  power."     The   mountains   and    birds  S 
praise  (Allah)  with  him  are  reflexes  of  verses  like  Ps.  xcvi.  11  to  12,  cxviii.  8,  etc      The  fable 
related  in  2  Sam    xii.  1  to  6  is  reproduced  by  Muhammed  in  the  light  of  a  rea   incident   but 
evidently  confounded  with  1  K.  in.  27.    Another  novelty  is  the   introduction  of  Solomoii     who  c 
eve  for  horses  (1  K.  x.  28)  ls  hinted  at,  as  well  as  his  predilections  for  enjoyments  -       how 
Bodes   Ch    ii.     The  building  of  the  Temple  remains  unnoticed,  although  Mul  Imed   a  lit  le 
ater,  alludes  to  his  nightly  Journey  to  the  same,  but  the  rabbinical  legends  of  JoTonWet 
toon,  repentance,  and  his  dominion  over  spirits  are  touched  upon,  being  more  entertaining     ' 

New  likewise,  is  "my  servant  Job"  (cf.  Job  xlii.  7  to  8)  who  is  told  by  God  to  stamr 
with  h»  foot,  and  a  spring  gushing  forth  from  the  ground  should  cure  him  of  his  diseaT 
There  exists  no  Biblical  or  Rabbinical  equivalent  for  this,  but  I  believe  Muhammed  had  the  Zv 
of  Na  aman,  whose  leprosy  was  cured  by  bathing  in  the  Jordan,  in  his  mind  (2  K  v  10  to  4T 
«ion  to  this  was  in  so  far  very  appropriate,  as  the  Syrian  general  had  been  under  the' 
impression  that  the  rohet  Elisha  (mentioned  below)  would  apply  a  charm  f 


The   lecture  ends   in  a  sermon   on   the  paradise,  "the  day  of  reckoning""  and  hell      Th« 
verses  which  follow  are  of  special  interest;  I  therefore  give  the  translation 

v.  65.     Say  :  I  am   only  a  warner,  and   there   is  no  God  beside  AlW^    the  One   the 
Victorious. 


»*  Palmer  :  "in  any  other  soot"  has  completely  missed  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
v  \^  I   Sprenger,  I.  p.  471,  rightly  compares  the  word  with  Hebr.  c<1r 


Cf-  G«ger,  I.  c.  p.  183.  s:  s  xvii   j 

'  See 


Pharaoh  is  styled    ^^^f   and  Noah   ^\j*    (ai.  87). 

46  Occurs  three  times  in  the  srira.  w*.,  v.  15,  25,  53. 

AJJ  jliaj  1 


ALTERATIONS  OF  BIBLICAL  TALES. 


The  Lord   of  the  heavens   and  the  earth,  and  what    is   between  them,  thy 

Mighty,  the  Forgiving. 

Say  :  It  is  a  grand  story,  (08)  but  yc  turn  from  it. 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  exalted  chiefs  when  they  contended.1*2 

Now  the  last  verse  contains  a  bold  statement.  Muhammed  pretends  to  have  been  till  then  un 
acquainted  with  a  discussion  which  took  place  between  the  heavenly  hosts  concerning  the  creation 
of  man.  What  he  really  did  know  was  a  Rabbinical  legend  on  this  subject,  connected  with  G<.:.. 
.'.  26  ("let  -us  make"),  but  he  did  not  reveal  it  fully  until  a  Medinian  sermon  (ii.  28).  ^  In  this 
place  he  confines  himself  to  reproduce,  in  Biblical  terms,44  the  divine  intention  of  creating  man 
to  which  he  adds  the  rabbinical  tradition  that  Adam  being  superior  to  the  angels,  the  latter  had 
been  ordered  to  pay  homage  to  him.  Satan,  however,  refused  to  do  so,  arid  was  cursed  and 
banished.  In  conclusion  Muhammed  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  that,  like  previous  prophtts 
he  asked  no  reward  for  his  ministry,  nor  was  he  prompted  by  mercenary  motives.  This 
assertion,  which  no  one  will  deny,  was  meant  to  place  him  in  contrast  to  professional  sooth 
sayers,  and  could  not  but  be  useful  to  him. 

We  now  come  to  a  batch  of  suras,  which  are  distinguished  by  certain  features  which  they 
have  in  common.  They  have  no  declamatory  prologue,  and  the  refrain,  which  marks  the  para 
graphs,  is  also  missing.  Finally  they  all  begin  with  reference  to  the  "  Signs  of  the  Book  and 
a  manifest  Qordn.^5  Of  these  revelations  I  mention  first  Sura  xxvii.  4  to  59,  in  which  the 
refrain  has  not  been  omitted  entirely,  but  is  visibly  disappearing.46  After  a  short  introduction 
of  irrelevant  character  we  hear  quite  a  new  story,  viz.,  Moses'  vision  of  the  burning  bush.  He 
is  instructed  how  to  perform  the  two  signs,  which  shall  be  among  the  "nine  Signs47  (to  be 
shown)  to  Pharaoh  and  his  people"  (v.  12).  Subsequently  David  is  mentioned,  then  Solomo:i 
who  informed  mankind  that  he  had  received  the  power  of  understanding  the  speech  of  the  birds 
(v.  16).  In  the  same  sermon  the  speaker  inserted  the  history  of  Solomon's  meeting  with  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  in  legendary  form,  which  in  the  following  generations  has  developed  into  a 
beautiful  fairy  tale.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Muhammed  puts  the  formula  of  Unifica 
tion  into  the  mouth  of  the  hoopoe.48  A  few  verses  later  we  come  across  the  formula  which 
Muhammed  subsequently  placed  at  the  head  of  all  documents,  and  which  also  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  each  sitra,  and  since  heads  every  book  or  document  written  by  Moslims.  —  To  this 
story  are  attached  short  accounts  repeating  the  missions  of  Salih,  the  prophet  of  Thamud,  n-u* 
and  of  Lot.49 

Sura  xxviii.  having  no  other  beginning  than  the  verse  mentioned  above,  at  once  proce* 
relate  the  history  of  Moses.     Pharaoh  (v.  2)  is  charged  with  oppressing  the  inhabitants  01    th  • 
earth  by   slaying  their  sons  and   outraging  their  daughters  ;  he  and  his  adviser  Ha  mil:) 
therefore  be  punished.     Moses'  mother  is  advised  by  Allah  to  nurse  her  child,  and  if  she   fear- 
for  his  safety,  to  throAv  him  into  the  sea  without  any  misgivings.     Pharaoh's  men  find    h:ra  hi 
the  water,  but  his  wife  takes  great  liking  to  the  boy,  and  persuades  the   king   to  adopt,   him 

42  Sprenger,  II.  240,  regards  v.  68  to  70  as  belonging1  to  the  time  when  the  mentor  had  disappeared  :  cf.  . 
*SBagh.   l«jj  JL*^"  t    I^JU  a'juU   yij^J  w»   J*  U.   Jj  I  £J  *JLM  J  6   ^^  ^   ^  !  ^  U   ^5  ^^ 

I^AJ   X~£j  ^  .      See  B'reshith  RabbG.  to  Gen.  i.  2C. 

"  V.  82,    IJA.JJ  (.yo   <U3   osA^  ;  cj.  (S.  xv.  29  and)  Gen.  ii.  7. 
t:  (.'}.  above. 

te  Only  v.  14  (not  after  v.  45J,  52  ;  v.  53  is  an  echo  of  xxvi.  7.     V.  60-35  form  an  independent  address,  becrincir.? 
and  ending  with    AU  (  l>4.:x-'  |  _ 

17  Confused  with  the  ten  plagues  which  are  called  nwrr.    Exod.  vii.  3  :  x.  1. 

*s  V.  '2C,      yi^ll   &j!i)  t       The  words   +*&*.)  !  ,£  .*)  !  i^«    evidently  form  an  intentional  contrast  to  v-  23 


V.  CO  s'i'i,     I  believe  this  piece  forms  a  separate  st'.ra  belonging  to  the  descriptive  period,  e;'.  10 


THE  NARRATIVE  REVELATIONS. 


Moses'  mother  is  well  pleased,  and  appoints  her  daughter  to  look  after  the  boy,  Muhammed 
evidently  forgetting  that  the  latter  was  already  with  the  royal  couple.  The  child  refusing  to 
be  fed  by  a  native  woman,50  his  sister  offers  to  find  a  place  where  he  could  be  reared,  and 
subsequently  he  is  sent  to  his  mother's  house.  He  grows  up,  and  kills  the  Egyptian,  but 
repents  his  transgression  (6  to  16).  The  next  verses  (17  to  18)  read  almost  like  a  translation 
oi  Exod.  ii.  13  to  14.  An  unknown  man  from  "the  remotest  end  of  the  city"  warns  Most,- 
against  the  danger  which  threatens  his  life.  Afterwards  there  is  a  great  confusion  in  the 
narrative.  Moses  flees,  and  meets  two  women  whom  he  assists  in  watering  their  flocks.  These 
are  not  only  confounded  with  Lot's  two  daughters,51  but  also  with  those  of  Laban,  since  the 
father  of  the  two  girls,  whom  he  had  assisted,  offers  him  one  in  marriage  on  the  condition,  that 
he  serves  him  eight  or  ten  years.  Then  follows  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush,  and  Moses 
receives  his  call  (v.  29  to  35).  Pharaoh's  command  to  Hainan  to  build  him  a  tower52  on  which 
he  could  ascend  to  Moses'  God  is  evidently  a  reflex  of  Gen.  xi.  4,  Isaiah  xiv.  13,  and  perhaps 
til  so  Esther  v.  14. 

In  none  of  the  preceding  accounts  of  Moses'  mission  was  allusion  made  to  the  revelation  ou 
ftinai.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  accidental,  since  Muhammed  was  well  acquainted  Avith  it> 
history,  but  reserved  it  for  use  on  another  occasion.  An  opportunity  soon  arose  for  alluding  to 
the  scene,53  but  he  did  not  reproduce  the  Biblical  tale,  because,  to  judge  from  v.  48,51  several 
Meccans  knew  it  already,  and  wished  him  to  arrange  a  similar  ceremony.  Being  unable  to 
c  crnply  with  the  demand,  he  at  least  gave  a  clever  answer,  asking  whether  Moses  himself  had 
not  met  with  disbelief. 

Now  in  contradiction  to  earlier  theories  concerning  man's  own  responsibility,  we  read  here 
among  observations  attached  to  the  story  in  question  that  "Allah  does  not  guide  the  wicked.  "  55 
This  maxim  subsequently  gained  preponderance  over  the  other,  and  was  adopted  by  the  ortho 
dox  school.  The  long  sermon  of  contemplative  character,  which  then  follows  —  and  in  which 
the  Creed  is  repeated  twice56  —  is  broken  only  by  a  remark  on  Qorah's  rebellion,  and  the 
fabulous  wealth  attributed  to  him  by  the  Talmudical  tradition.57 

It  would  be  both  irksome  and  unnecessary  to  analyse  every  sura  which  belongs  to  this 
group,  and  we  must  therefore  be  content  to  draw  the  main  features  of  each.  Sura  sv.  repeats 
ifter  a  homilctic  introduction  the  story  of  the  disobedience  of  Iblis  (Satan,  28  to  50),  and  then 
proceeds  to  relate  the  visit  of  the  angels  to  Abraham  (51  to  77).  After  this  the  people  of 
Ai  Aika  are  briefly  mentioned  (78  to  7!>),  and  the  "people  of  Al  Hijr,"  viz.,  the  Thamud,  whose 
sepulchral  caves58  (v.  82)  Muhammed  mistook  for  houses  (80  to  86).  A  short  sermon  closes 
the  aura.59 

A  visible  effect  must  have  been  produced  on  the  hearers  by  these  tales,  which  not  only 
inereased  Mnhammed's  eagerness  to  recite  them,  but  also  induced  him  to  arrange  them  more 
carefully  for  this  purpose.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  prepare  his  hearers  for  an  extraordinary  treat, 
when  the  story  they  were  going  to  be  told,  promised  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  Now  an  incident 

occurred  which  spurred  Muhammed  to  show  his  histrionic  talent  in  its  best  light.  Tradi 
tion  relates  that  Al  Nadhr  b.  Harith,  one  of  the  Prophet's  bitterest  enemies,  endeavoured  to 
ontrival  Muhammed' s  stories  by  telling  the  Meccans  the  adventures  of  Persian  heroes.  Al- 
Nadhr  himself,  accompanied  by  Oqba  b.  Abu  Mo'eit,  were  sent  to  Medina  in  order  to  make 
enquiries  about  Muhammed's  prophetic  powers  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  of  this  town.  The  latter 

BO  Cf.  Geiger,  1.  c.  p.  153. 

51  V.  23     \j.±*$   ls*M   U_jJ  I .,  is  evidently  translation  of  Gen.  six.  31.  Geiger  overlooked  the  double  confusion. 

s'2  Cf.  si.  38  to  39  more  elaborate  than  v.  xxviii.  38  and  therefore  probably  later.  63  y.  44  to  46. 

'*  V.  48.  CB  V.  50  to  56  ;  c/.  Ch.  III.  S6  V.  70  and  88. 

51  V.  76  to  79  ;  c/.  Geiger,  I.  c.  p.  1CS.  68  Cf.  Doughty,  Noies  et  Extraits,  xxix.  p.  4  sqq. 

58  V.  S7,  "seven  of  the  mathani ;"  c/.  Geiger,  J.  c.  p.  53.    V.    98,  -*M9 ,  invitea  to  joining  the  preacher  in  prayer. 


THE  HEAVENLY  BOOK.  C7 


arc  said  to  have  given  the  messengers  certain  queries  to  be  put  before  Muhammed  who  replied 
by  narrating  the  stories  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  contained  in  Sv.ra  xviii.eo 

However  sceptical  our  attitude  may  be  towards  this  tradition,  thus  much  is  true,  tha 
Muhammed  was  somewhat  downhearted,  when  he  began  this  sermon.  "Haply,  he  says  (v.  0) 
thou  grievest  thyself  to  death61  after  them,  if  they  believe  riot  in  this  [following]  communica 
tion."  It  is  very  probable  that  the  rivalry  of  Al  Nadhr  in  entertaining  his  followers  with  the 
attractive  talcs  of  daring  deeds  made  his  spirits  sink.  The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  (v.  ^ 
to  25)  which  he  related,  was  by  its  miraculous  character  not  only  calculated  to  outdo  tales 
of  the  most  perilous  adventures,  but  was  introduced  by  the  words  of  Allah  (v.  12)  "We  relate 
nnto  thce  their  story  in  truth."  A  homily  attached  to  the.  tale  takes  the  form  of  two  parable?.62 
The  next  piece  (v.  48  to  58),  recapitulating  the  disobedience  of  Iblis,  is  perhaps  directed 
against  Al  Nadhr,  especially  the  second  part  of  v.  48.63  The  fabulous  journey  of  Moses  and 
his  servant  (v.  59  to  81)  which  then  follows,  is,  I  believe,  based  on  that  of  Tobias,  intervoweu 
with  anecdotes  heard  elsewhere.  The  series  of  tales  ends  with  an  account  of  the  journey  of  the 
"Two  Horned,"  generally  supposed  to  be  Alexander  the  Great,65  who  is  requested  by  a  people 
of  strange  speech  to  protect  them  against  the  encroachments  of  Jajuj  and  Majuj.66 

The  finest  and  beat  rounded  tale  in  the  whole  book  is  the  recitation  styled  "  Yusuf,"  which 
fills  out  S'ira  xii67.  Muhammed  begins  with  the  reference,  quoted  above,  to  "the  Sign  of  the 
distinct  Book,"  and  proceeds  again  :  We  will  relate  to  thee  the  finest  of  stories68  with  which  we 
reveal  to  thee  this  Qordn.  The  harmony  of  the  composition  is,  however,  impaired  by  the 
daring  assertion  (v.  103). 

-  This  is  one  of  the  stories  of  the  unseen  which  we  inspire  thee  with,  though  thou  wert  not 
with  them  when  they  agreed  in  their  affair,  when  they  were  so  crafty  —  and  yet  most  men, 
thouoh  thou  shouldst  be  urgent,  will  not  believe." — Another  new  tale,  the  birth  of  Jesus,  i? 
related  in  Sura  xix.  Muhammed  tells  of  nothing  but  the  nativity,  because  he  regards  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  a  monotheistic  prophet  alone,  and  quotes  only  such  teaching* 
as  relate  to  his  mission  as  a  servant  of  God.  He  is  in  possession  of  "the  Book."  He  in 
a  blessed  prophet,  charged  to  teach  the  propriety  of  praying,  giving  alms,  honoring  parents, 
and  the  hatred  of  oppression.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  careful  manner  in 
which  Muhammed  weighed  each  word  when  lecturing  on  this  delicate  subject,  and  we  have  her? 
the  best  opportunity  of  noticing,  how  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  things  which  he  left  unsaid 
as  well  as"  from  those  which  he  said.  Vv.  34  to  36  show69  clearly  the  attitude  he  adopted  towards 
the  New  Testament.  In  v.  38  he  speaks  of  the  various  sects  and  their  differences.70 

The  story  of  Jesus  being  rather  short,  Muhammed  reverts  to  the  history  of  the  Patriarch- 
Moses,  Aaron,  Ismael  (v.  55),  Idris71  (v.  57),  Noah,  and  "his  descendants  Abraham  and  Israel."1 

<»  See  J.  Q.  E,  Vol.  X.  p.  100  aqq.        «  Cf.  8.  xxvi.  '1.        C2  Sec  Ch.  VIII.        6S  "They  are  foca  of  yours,"  etc. 
c*  Geiger,  I  c.  p.  171,  confesses  that  he  is  unable  to  discover  the  source  of  the  story.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Mores  bears  in  Talmudical  tradition  the  name  of   Tobias  (Sutfl,  fol.  12*0);     According  to    Itqftn,  P-  793,  the   I  Iflsa  of 
this  story  is  not  identical  with  the  Biblical  Moses,  but  is  a  son  of  Manasso,  which  is  evidently  confused  wit'.  E 
••  9  _  There  is  another  explanation  possible.     According  to  a  Rabbinic  legend,  11.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  a  famous 
oal  authority,  raeetB  the  Prophet  Elijah,  who  journeys  with  him  through  paradise  and  hell.  In  a  parallel  Moshm  ti 
tion  by  Al  BokbArf  (ed.  Krohl,  III.  p.  276)  Moses  and  Joshua  b.   Nun  meet  Al  Khidr  (the  prophet 
advises  them  on  their  journey.    Now  while  the  Eabbinic  legend  is  foeussed  round  the  person  of  a  Eabbi  (who  f 
collector  of   legendary  traditions  became  their  hero),  the   Moslim  counterpart  of  the  same  tale 
knowu  Biblical  Joshua,  whoso  master  Moses  became  the  chief  person  concerned  in  the  legend. 

G5  Noldeko,  I.  c.  p.  10S,  seems  to  have  given  the  right  explanation  of  the  name. 

6«  Gen.  x.  2 ;  Ez.  xxxviii.  2  ;  xxxix.  6.  7  V-  2-  "Arilbic  ^orau'  ' 

5*  Cf.  N.  vii.  99.  iv.  3    sqq.     Josef  gives  his  fellow  prisoners  a  lecture  on  Islfun. 

ss  V.  34  refers  to  the  resurrection  of  all  flesh  in  Messianic  times,  or  Muhammed  would  lave  statec 
Cf-  I.  leh.  200  sq.,  and  fl.  xliii.  57  to  59. 

"c  C/.  xliii.  G5  :  fuller  definition  of   i_,|  Va^f   is  given  in  xxxviii.  12,  si.  5. 

71  For  the  etymology  of  the  name  see  Geiger,  I.  c.  p.  103,  Itqan,  792. 
"'2  V.  59 ;  Gen.  xxxii.  28  was  evidently  not  known  to  Muhamrncd. 
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A  conspicuous  feature  of  this  sura  is  the  employment  of  the  term  AlRahman  for  Allah 
no  less  than  eighteen  times.  Sprenger  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  stands  for  Christ.  This  is 
however,  impossible,  since  Maryam  herself  places  her  hope  in  Al  Rahman  before  Jesus  is  born 
(v.  18).  Besides  most  of  the  passages  in  which  that  name  occurs  treat  of  other  prophets. 

If  the  Syrian  Christians  employed  rahmdnd  for  Jesus,  they  did  the  same  as  the  Jews  did 
in  speaking  of  God.  Al  Rahman  in  the  Quran  is  therefore  nothing  but  a  synonym  for  Allah  or 
Al  Rabb.™  As  long  as  Muhammed  lived  in  Mecca  he  treated  the  name  'Isa  (Jesus)  as  one 
belonging  to  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  it  was  only  when  he  came  to  Medina,  and  had  nothing  more 
to  fear,  that  he  substituted  Al  Masih74  for  it.  On  the  other  hand  Al  Rahman  is  scarcely  used  at 
all  after  the  narrative  period,  since  it  is  rare  in  the  descriptive  group.  In  Medinian  revelations 
it  is  only  mentioned  twice  (ii.  158,  lix.  22)  ;  both  times  in  the  earlier  revelations  of  this 
epoch,  and  used  as  an  attribute  in  the  Creed,  but  not  as  name  at  all.75  Muhammed  explains 
this  clearly  in  Sura  xvii.  110,  where  he  characterizes  Al  Rahman  as  another  word  for  Allah, 
because  the  Meccans  had  charged  him  with  adoring  two  gods.76  In  another  place  Al  Rahman 
is  identified  with  Huwa  (xiii.  29),  and  cannot  therefore  be  due  to  Christian  influence. 

Muhammed  could  not  conclude  this  sermon  without  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
fatherhood  of  Al  Rahman  (v.  91  to  93). 

The  brief  account  of  Jesus  given  in  Sura  xis.  is  supplemented  in  Sura  xliii.  14  to  15, 77  but  in 
a  rather  antagonistic  spirit.  Subsequently  Abraham  and  Moses  are  quoted  as  examples  of  true 
servants  of  Allah,  after  which  the  discussion  on  Jesus78  is  resumed. 

Very  similar  to  the  preceding  two  suras  is  Sura  xxi.  both  as  regards  matter  and  composition. 
The  chief  subject  of  discussion  is  the  Unity  of  Allah  which  Muhammed,  as  intimated  above, 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  by  way  of  syllogism.  V.  23,  "He  shall  not  be  questioned  con 
cerning  what  He  does,  but  they  shall  be  questioned,"  is  a  reflex  of  Job  ix.  12  (Eccl.  viii.  4) 
a  verse  made  popular  through  insertion  into  a  Jewish  prayer80  for  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
V.  25  we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  the  early  attempts  to  formulate  the  Creed  ;  v.  26  re-echoes 
the  verse  xliii.  59, 81  v.  27  ("they  do  not  speak  until  He  speaks,  but  at  His  bidding  do  they  act) 
is  a  distinct  reflex  of  Ps.  ciii.  20  to  21.  The  whole  passage  together  with  the  words  "they 
shrink  through  fear"  (v.  29)  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  morning  prayers  preceding  the 
reading  of  the  Shma',  since  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  that  the  Jews  in  the  Hi] ax  recited  the 
same  every  day.  In  spite  of  these  purely  theological  observations,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
denial  of  man's  immortality  (35  to  36), 83  the  narrative  character  of  the  mra  is  maintained  in  the 
second  half.  Moses  and  Aaron  are  briefly  stated  to  have  received  the  Furgdn  (v.  49).  This  word 
which  occurs  here  for  the  first  time,  stands  for  Torah,  as  it  does  in  all  Medinian  revelations. 
excepting  S.  viii.  42  where  it  maintains  its  Aramaic  meaning  "victory."83  Muhammed  evidently 
confounded  the  latter  signification  with  that  of  Perdqim  into  which  the  Pentateuch  was  divided 
for  liturgical  purposes,  and  which  also  guided  the  interpretations  given  to  the  word  by  t;:e 
Moslim  Commentators.6*  The  rest  of  the  sura  is  taken  up  with  tales  of  Abraham  and  other 
Biblical  characters.  In  v.  105  Muhammed  shows  his  acquaintance  with  the  Psalms  b\ 
quoting  Ps.  xxxvii.  29.S5 

73  Cf.  lv.  1  =  xcvi.  1  to  2  ;  see  Ch.  VI.  and  XVII.  110.  i*  Cf.  iii.  4<» :  c*~»£    «*•—•»". 

76  The  tradition  ou  Muhammed's  prayer:  0  Allfih,  0  EaLmfm  :  see  Sprenger,  II.  p.  200. 

76  See  the    Commentaries.  77  See  Oh.  VIII. 

o 

78  On   ?**    (  v.  Cl )  see  the  Commentaries  and'S.  iii.  52,  where  Jesus  is  compared  to  Atiarc. 

•8  Cf.  xxiii.  93  ;  see  Ch.  II.  p.  23.  *••'  Ne'fri. 

fl  See  above  and  S.  xix.  3G,  91,  93.  «  See  v.  8  and  5.  xxiz.  "7 

8S  Geiger,  p.  56,  only  records  the  Aramaic  interpretation  of  the  word. 

**   Cf.  S.  xvii.  107,  8 1x5  J  IJ  T^J  j  the  resemblance  is  more  noticeable  in  the  spelling  than  in  the  p 
i5  See  Sprenger,  II.  p.  196  (mibprint  for  Ps.  XXXT  i.  2£)  and  S.  ixi.  105.     The  Hebrew  test  has  ret 
.-add  'pirn. 
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The  foregoing  sura  is  a  fine  example  of  Muhammed's  endeavours  to  relieve  the  monotony  ot 
narrative  sermons  by  introducing  meditations  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  The  same  policy  in 
observed  in  Silra  xiv.  which  begins  with  the  remark  that  no  messenger  is  dispatched  except  he 
apeak  the  language  of  his  own  people  (v.  4).86  This  is  a  variation  of  the  phrase  "Arabic  Qorun  " 
usually  e  n^loyjl.  Au>t!i3i'  aid  still  m:>re  noteworthy  feature  of  the  sura  is  that  it  is  rich 
in  parables,87  which  are  of  Jewish,  and  indirectly  of  Biblical,  origin.  The  merely  narrative 
elsment  in  the  a  1  Iress  offers  nothing  new,  except  that  Abraham  prayed  to  Allah  to  make  "his 
house  (Mecca)"  safe  (v.  40). 

Sura  xx.  is  more  drawn  out.  It  begins  with  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  message  of 
Moses,  which  is  in  so  far  of  interest,  as  the  Israelites  are  reminded  of  the  covenant  received 
"on  the  right  side  of  the  mountain"  as  well  as  of  the  Mannah  and  quails.88  The  description  ot 
AllAh  as  "Living  and  Eternal  (alhayyii  alqayyumu)"^  is  new.  An  account  of  Adam's  sin  and 
forgiveness  with  the  admonition  belonging  to  it  close  the  sura. 

Silra  xi.  commences  with  a  sermon  in  which  the  speaker  alludes  to  the  creation  of  heaven 
and  earth  in  six  days,90  and  "His  throne  upon  the  water"  (v.  9).  Now  it  appears  that  one 
ircumstance  mentioned  above,  viz.,  that  the  stories  relating  to  one  and  the  same  person  were 
rich  in  variations,  had  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  Muhammed  took  liberties  with  the  facts. 
This  reproach  he  endeavours  to  refute  in  v.  15 :  "  Haply  thouart  leaving  part  of  what  is  revealed 
to  thee,  and  thy  breast  is  straitened  thereby  lest  they  should  say  :  why  is  not  a  treasure  sent 
down  to  him  ?  or  why  did  not  an  angel  come  with  him  ?  thou  art  only  a  warner,  and  Allah 
is  guardian  over  all. —  16.  Or  they  will  say  :  he  has  devised  it.  Speak:  Bring  ten  Surahs  like 
it  devised,  and  call  upon  whom  ye  can  beside  Allah,  if  you  do  tell  the  truth,  etc.91  " 

This  challenge  we  have  already  discussed,  as  also  the  theological  dogma  derived  from  it.9'2 
A  rather  stale  parable  (v.  26)93  closes  the  homiletic  part  of  the  sura,  which  then  becomes 
broadly  narrative,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  first  prophet  mentioned  in  it,  viz.,  Hud.  His 
story  (52  to  63)  is  followed  by  that  of  Salih  (64  to  71),  Abraham  and  Lot  (72  to  84),  Shoeib 
(85  to  98),  and  Moses  (99  to  112).  A  f<  ?ble  attempt  at  a  refrain  is  made  by  repeating  the 
admonition  placed  at  the  beginning  (v.  3)  :  "Ask  pardon  of  your  Lord,  then  return  to  Him:' 
three  times.94  This  is  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  s-ura.  At  the  conclusion  Muhammed  receives 
the  assurance  that  all  these  stories  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  order  to  strengthen  his  heart 
(v.  121). 

In  the  following  suras  the  narrative  element  is  visibly  on  the  decline.  To  these  belo>i<_-.s 
S.  xxxiv.  in  which  only  the  first  portion  (v.  1  to  20)  contains  references  to  Biblical  persons  ai  d 
is  otherwise  partly  descriptive,  partly  homiletic. 

Several  portions,  of  which  Sura  vii.  is  composed,  belong  to  the  latest  revelations  of  tnis 
period,  and  are  only  welded  together  by  a  common  rhyme.  The  usual  introduction  calculated 
to  attiact  the  attention  of  the  hearers  contains  the  phrase  (v.  6)  :  "Now  let  us  narrate  to  them 
(the  Meccans)  knowledge,  for  we  (Allah)  were  not  absent."  In  a  mixture  of  narrative  ana 
descriptive  style  the  creation  cf  the  earth  and  man  is  touched  upon,  followed  by  a  repetition 


60  See  the  Commentaries  and  traditions.  e?  See  Ch.  VIII. 

«  Muhammed  uses  the  Biblical  terms,  eee  I.  Ish.  368.     The  explanations  of  ^J  |    given  by  the  Commentators, 
are  wrong. 

s  This  is,  perhaps,  a  proof  that  the  Arab  Jews  pronounced  qayyom. 

>°  The  phrase   ^lj|  <&*  ^   occurs  in  the  following  passages:  vii.  52,  x.  3,  xi.  ft,    xxv.  60,    xxxii.  3,   1.  37, 
Ivii.  4. 

si   Cf.  Bagh.    \j*m    ^^i^Jf   £*j  ^f   ^JJt^AtiJ^Jl  VA,  ^J;j  j^J    liA^A*  tyt/J   va.JI. 

'2  Known  in  Moslim  theology  as  j  l«*  | .   cf.  Ch.  I.  p.  17.   '  93  Verse  26  ;  see  Ch.  VIII. 

94  Verses  5V  64,  92  ;  v.  114  is  not  exactly  the  same. 
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of  the  fall  and  expulsion  of  Adam  and  his  wife  from  paradise  (1  to  21).  This  gives  an  oppor 
tunity  of  apostrophising  the  "sons  of  Adam"95  into  paragraphs  of  exhortative  character  with 
reference  to  their  past  life.  The  middle  portion  of  the  sura  contains  a  succession  of  tales, 
dealing  with  Hud,  SiUih,  Lot  and  Shoeib  (v.  57  to  100),  and  closes  with  the  repeated  assurance 
that  the  knowledge  of  all  this  is  of  divine  origin.  After  this,  and  evidently  belonging  to  the 
same  piece,96  follows  a  long  account  of  the  mission  of  Moses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Muhammed  mentions  five  plagues  or  "Signs"  (v.  130),  viz.,  the  flood  (either  confounded  with 
that  of  Noah,  or  the  drowning  the  Egyptian  army),  locusts,  lice,  frogs,  and  blood.  Muhammed's 
information  on  this  subject  was,  however,  so  deficient,  that  later  on97  he  confused  them  with  the 
"nine  and  manifest  Signs,"  which  Moses  performed  before  Pharaoh.  Otherwise  the  narrative 
closely  follows  the  lines  of  the  Biblical  original."  The  piece  comprehending  v.  186  to  205  being 
an  independent  homily  on  the  ''Hour,"  and  stated  to  have  formed  one  of  Muhammed's  answers 
to  Al  Nadhr  b.  Al  Harith,"  was  probably  placed  here  on  account  of  v.  194  being  similar  to 
v.  178.  The  sermon  to  which  the  latter  belongs  is,  howerer,Medinian.100  It  contains  a  historical 
outline  of  the  evolution  of  man  from  one  pair,  and  the  child  born  to  them.  The  words  of 
v.  189  "they  called  on  Allah,  their  Lord"  recall  Gen.  xxv.  21  to  22.1  Verse  198:  "Endeavour  to 
pardon  command  that  which  is  merciful,  and  shun  the  ignorant"  represent  the  first  attempt  to 
formulate  a  sentence,  and  this  became  subsequently  of  great  importance  both  in  theology  and 
iurisprudence.2  Verse  204  has  some  slight  resemblance  to  Deut.  v.  5  to  7,  whilst  the  last  three 
words  of  the  siira  also  recall  a  phrase  of  the  Jewish  prayer  book.3 

Apart  from  the  first  vision  of  Muhammed  (spoken  of  in  Ch.  III.)  he  now  tells  of  a  second, 
namely,  his  nightly  journey  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  which  under  the  name  almi'rdj*  has 
become  famous  in  Moslim  tradition.  This  forms  the  beginning  of  Sura  xvii.  which  was,  I  believe, 
very  short  originally,  and  only  assumed  its 'present  bulk  through  the  insertion  of  large  pieces 
belonging  to  the  following  Meccan  periods.  The  mention  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  (v.  1) 
gives  Muhammed  an  opportunity  of  surveying  briefly  the  two  chief  phases  of  the  Israelitish 
hi.story  (vv.  2  to  8).  The  concluding  part  of  the  siira  (v.  103  to  HI)  is  narrative,  although 
entirely  disconnected  from  the  first  piece,  whilst  several  words  in  v.  106  running  parallel  to 
v.  7  and  v.  108  to  v.  5  show  the  reason  why  these  two  pieces  were  put  in  one  sura.  Here  is  to 
be  placed  Sum  Ixxiii.  15  to  19. 5  According  to  the  Commentators  v.  110  (of  >S.  xvii.)  was  miscon- 
strncted  by  the  infidels  into  a  charge  of  dualism.6  This  suggested  the  revelation  of  the  dccrina 
that  "  the  most  beautiful  names  "  were  those  of  Allah  (ibid.),  of  which  the  legend  counts  no 
less  than  ninety-nine  beside  ''Allah." 

Sura  xl.  is  of  equally  compound  character,  the  portions  1  to  6,  24  to  35,  38  to  59  being 
narrative.7  Pharaoh  is  here  not  represented  as  a  histoiica.1  figure  at  all,  but  stai:ds  as  the  prototype 
of  a  wicked  and  daring  person,  combining  the  characteristics  of  Nimrod  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  verses  36  to  37  stand  for  themselves  to  represent  Joseph  as  a  prophet,  thus  supplementing 
Si"/ fa  xii.  in  a  very  important  omission.  The  prophetship  of  Joseph  is  evidently  an  afterthought, 
r.s  through  the  romantic  character  of  his  history  Muhammed  had  neglected  to  stamp  him  as  a 
prophet.8  For  the  rest  of  the  siira  see  below.9 


9s  V.   25,  26  ;  v.  29  and  33  are  younger  and  only  placet'1  no  re  on  account  of  the  same  beginning. 

9r>  V.    101    ^  °<  x-.-ii.  103  ;c/.  xxvii.  12. 

33  V.  154  —  Exod.  sviii,  25  (together  with  Numb.  xi.  24)     .  (I.i.  |  .  _  sn  Sec  above.        10«  See  below. 

1  See  Palmer,  I.  p.  161,  rcm.  2  "?.  MnAqif,  p.  331.  3  Bend  the  knee  and  prostrate  and  give  thanks. 

*   Cf.  Mishkat  and  Sprenger,  II.  527  s</.  5  The  ver&es  treat  also  c-f  P^a  r.c-h  :  cf.  v.  lg    i'jjUi/c  5*^.  ^^ 

«  Cf.  Noldeke,  Q.  p.  114.  7  The  phrase  "O  my  people,  "  v.  W,  31.  3  4  and  again  vv.  41,  42,  41. 

8  Joseph's  prophetship,   which  distinguishes  him  from  his  brothers,  i:-;  mace  the  object  of  discussion  by  Ibn 
Hazm,  f'ol.  3. 


9  V.  68  iqq.,  -in  independent  sermon  beginning  with  \J3     but  placed  here  on  account  of   ^±+1  W  t  *_>  \t   v.  GG 

and  G7. 
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To  the  same  period  also  belongs  Sura  xxix.  13  to  42 .10     From  the  reappearance  of  Pharaoh 
with  Human  we  may  conclude  that  the  speech  iu    question  was    revealed  almost  simultaneously- 
with  the  corresponding  portion  of  Sum  xl.     A  fine    parable  breaks  the  sameness  of  the  topics.11 
V.  47  contains  the  famous  assertion  that   prior  to  his  ministry    Muhammed  had  been  unable  to 
read  and  write.12 

The  second  and  smallest  portion  of  Sura  x.,  recapitulating  the  missions  of  Noah,  Moses  and 
Jonah,  shows  an  attempt  at  chronological  order,  which  is  repeated  in  6'.  xxiii.  23  to  52  with 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses.  The  piece  was  inserted  here  on  account  of  alfullc  ("ships,"  v.  27; 
cf.  v.  22). 

I  have  to  mention  here  several  pieces  of  narrative  character  which  the  compilers  have 
inserted  into  Medinian  suras,  but  which  undoubtedly  are  of  Meccan  origin.  It  is  improbable 
a  priori  that  Muhammed  should  have  revealed  new  discourses  in  Medina  on  the  old  topics  recited 
durino-  the  service  in  the  Meccan  suras,  besides  which  the  ministry  of  Muhammed  was  of  more 
practical  nature,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  returned  to  these  tales.  The  style  is 
the  same  as  in  the  other  narrative  suras.  These  pieces  are  xlvi.  20  to  35  on  'Ad  and  Moses,  and 
ii.  200  to  210  without  reference  to  any  particular  person. 

An  isolated  narrative  speech  we  find  inserted  in  Sura  v.,  which  is  of  Meccan  origin  in  spite 
of  the  place  allotted  to  it  by  the  compilers  (v.  23  to  38).  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former 
(v.  23  to  29)  giving  a  condensed  account  of  Numb.  Ch.  xiii.  to  xiv.  34.  The  second  (v.  30  to  3,s) 
reproduces  Gen.  iv.  2  to  9  with  the  agadic  already  exposed  by  Geiger,  who  also  discloses  the 
source  of  v.  35.  The  next  three  represent  probably  the  moral  drawn  from  the  foregoing  tales, 
and  are  meant  to  impress  Meccan  foes.  The  punishments  threatened  were  not  executed  in 
Medina,  but  they  had  only  to  choose  beween  conversion  and  execution. 

It  was  the  narrative  period  of  the  Qordn  which,  as  I  believe,  gave  birth  to  the  short  sura 
which  heads  the  book  and  is  known  under  the  name  alfdtiha.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of 
verses  which  occur  frequently  in  revelations  belonging  to  this  period,  and  which  Muhammed 
selected  in  order  to  form  them  into  a  short  prayer.  V.  1  is  one  of  the  two  sentences  which  are 
used  to  invite  the  audience  attending  sermons  to  start  praying,13  and  is  found  both  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  m?  y  discourses.  It  is  at  the  commencement  of  Suras  xviii.,  xxxiv., 
xxxv  ,  and  xxvii.  60  which  evidently  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  speech.  In  the  last  named 
s?<mthe  phrase  also  ends  the  sermon,  as  it  does  in  5.  xxxvii.,  xvii.,  and  xl.  67  (endof  a  sermon) 
and  xxxix.  Sura  lii.  48  is  a  combination  of  both  sentences  used  for  the  purpose,  whilst  ,S.  x, 
10  to  11  informs  us  that 

10.  Their  prayer  therein  (in  paradise)  shall  be:  celebrated  be  thy  praises  (subMnahi) 

oh  Allah,  and  their  salutation  shall  be:  Peace  ! 

11.  And  the  end  of  their  prayer  shall  be  :  Praise  to  Allah,  the  Lord  of  the  worlds,  ' 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  instances  given  in  other  places. 

The  verses  5  to  6  (of  Sura  i.)u  appear  in  S.  xliii.  42,  xi.  59,  vii.  15  ;  xlii.  52  to  53,  etc.  Now 
although  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  sura  with  accuracy,  that  given. to 
it  by  Noldeke  is  evidently  coo  early.15 


V.  1  to  12  legislative;  cf.  Ch.  VII.  »  Cf.  Ch.  VIII.  12  Cf.  Ch.  I.  p.  12. 

The  other  being   Jlb^  <>4s-»   JLt.  u  Cf.  Ps.  xxvii.  11.         18  Noldeke  Q.  p.  8G  f.;  ItqAn,  p.  5 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  REVELATIONS. 

K  elements  in  older  addresses — •  Object  and  scope  of  description  —  Models  imitated  — 
Lectures  on  the  "Signs"  —  Analysis  of  Sura  xvi. 


In  the  first  proclamation,  as  we  have  seen,  only  one  item  out  of  the  Biblical  narrative  for 
tli.'  Creation  of  the  World  was  made  use  of  -  -  the  one  item  essential  for  Mubammed's 
immediate  requirements,  viz.,  the  Creation  of  Man.  It  was  not  Muhammed's  intention,  however, 
to  omit  the  rest  of  the  narrative  ;  he  only  reserved  it  for  reproduction  on  later  occasions,  as  the 
•nnortuiiity  or  need  should  arise.  He  would  have  neglected  an  ethical  factor  of  great  import 
ance  had  he  omitted  to  remind  his  hearers  how  much  gratitude  they  owed  their  Maker  for 
luiving  given  them  the  means  of  living  a  comfortable  life.  So  far  from  making  such  a  mistake, 
lie  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  touching  on  this  subject,  immediately  after  the  first  proclama 
tion  had  been  made,  although  at  first  only  in  slight  reference. 

The  descriptive  clement  in  the  Qordn,  therefore,  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  book  itself,  although 
it  is  not  particularly  noticeable  till  the  latter  part  of  the  declamatory  period.  It  becomes 
j  lore  prominent  in  the  narrative  period,  when  Muhammed's  style  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Jt  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  clearly  separating  the  descriptive  from  the  preceding  classes  of 
revelations,  since  many  verses  of  a  descriptive  character  are  interspersed  among  the  narrative 
lectures.  Yet  those  sermons,  in  which  descriptions  of  Nature  and  its  bounties  form  the 
foremost  topic,  are  distinctly  of  later  date. 

Although  divergent  in  character  the  descriptive  revelations  agree  with  the  narrative 
revelations  in  one  important  point,  that  is,  in  the  endeavour  to  demonstrate  the  "  Signs  of  Allah,'' 
and  to  form  another  substitute  for  miracles  which  the  Prophet  was  unable  to  perform.  It  seems 
that  Muhammed  wished  to  convey  to  his  hearers,  that  as  so  many  "Signs"  of  the  divine  omni 
potence  already  existed,  new  ones  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  scope  of  descriptions  being 
j  ather  limited,  the  number  of  revelations  of  this  class  is  smaller  than  of  any  previous  one,  but 
they  also  follow  Biblical  models  and  abound  in  repetitions. 

Apart  from  the  brief  allusion  to  the  Creation  contained  in  the  first  proclamation,  4lie  oldest 
i-ieces  of  descriptive  character  are  found  in  a  few  verses  in  the  declamatory  Stint  Ixxx.16 

24.  But  let  man  look  unto  his  foods, 

25.  Verily  we  have  poured  the  water  out  in  tom-nts, 

26.  Then  we  have  cleft  the  earth  asunder, 

27.  And  made  to  grow  therefrom  the  grain 

28.  And  the  grape  and  the  hay, 

29.  And  the  olive  and  the  palm, 

30.  And  gardens  closely  planted, 

31.  And  fruits  and  grass  — 

32.  A  provision  for  you  and  your  cattle. 
Ixxvii.   25.     Have  we  not  made  the  earth  to  hold 

20.     The  living  and  the  dead 

27.     And  set  thereon  firm  mountains  reared  aloft,  and  given  you  to  drink  water 
in  streams  ? 


See  also  S.  Ixxvii.  25  to  27. 


OBJECT  AND  SCOPE  OF  DESCRIPTION. 


I  regard  the  last  portion  of  S.  Ixxix.17  -which  looks  like  a  hasty  recapitulation  of 
Gen.  Ch.  I.  as  the  first  independent  piece  of  this  class.  It  speaks  of  heaven,  night  and  dawn, 
the  earth,  water  and  pastures,  man  and  beast. 

Siiru  Ixxi.  contains  a  rather  original  description  of  Nature  ascribed  by  Mnhamtncd  to 
Noah.  In  spite  of  the  narrative  beginning,  this  chapter  cannot  be  placed  among  the  narrative- 
revelations,  because  with  the  exception  of  the  iirst  few  verses  the  rest  of  the  silra  (the  bulk  of 
which  is  ol'  descriptive  character)  reproduces  a  prayer18  in  which  Noah  tells  of  his  unsuccessful 
endeavours  to  make  his  people  believe  in  God. 

The  inner  connection  which  exists  between  the  first  proclamation  and  the  descriptive  reve 
lations  of  a  much  later  period  is  nnmistakeably  illustrated  by  *V.  lv.,  which  cannot  be  ass  old 
as  Noldeke  believes  it  to  be.19  Now,  for  this  new  species  of  lectures  Muhammed  required  new 
models.  Having  chosen  for  the  preceding  the  form  of  prayer,  he  composed  this  sura  after  the 
fashion  of  Ps.  cxxxvi.  with  a  refrain  introduced  gradually  and  repeated  afterwards  at  the  end 
of  each  verse.  For  a  descriptive  sermon  Muhammed  could  only  use  few  verses  of  the  body  of 
the  Psalm,  which  I  place  in  parallel  columns  with  the  corresponding  verses  of  the  sura  : 

The  Sara.  The  Psalm. 

4.     The  sun  and    the  moon  have   their  ap-          8.     The  sun  to  rule  by  day  :  for,  (tc. 

pointed  time.     5.  And  the  stars    and          9-     The  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night, 
the  trees  adore. 
6.     And  the  heavens,  He    raised  them  and          5.     To    Him    that    by    wisdom    made    the 

set  the  balance.  heavens. 

9.     And  the  earth  He  has  set  it  for  living          6.     To  Him  that  stretches  out  the  earth,  elo. 

creatures. 

The  sura  gives  a  more  comprehensive  synopsis  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation,  and 
that  is  the  reason,  why  the  first  proclamation  is  repeated,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  placed  at 
the  beginning  in  the  words  :  AlRahman  taught  the  Qorun  (2)  He  created  man,  (3)  taught 
him  plajn  speech.  —  Another  proof  of  the  imitative  character  of  the  sura  is  that  the  refrain 
does  not  speak  of  "Signs"  but  of  "Bounties."20  Part  of  the  contents  of  the  siira  are  taken  from 
another  Psalm  which  will  occupy  our  attention  anon.  When  the  material  was  quite  exhausted,21 
Muhammed  resorted  again  to  pictures  of  hell  and  paradise. 

The  style  adopted  in  5.  1.  is  one  of  great  contemplativeness  on  the  Creation,  interspersed 
with  a  narrative  reminiscences,22  which  also  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  a  line 
metaphor.23  Descriptions  of  Nature  are  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  Last  day  which,  in  this 
short  sura,  is  mentioned  by  not  less  ih&njive  different  appellations.24 

Another  lecture  on  the  "Signs"  is  S.  xlv.,  discoursing  on  the  earth  and  the  animated 
beings  that  move  on  it,  on  the  change  of  night  and  day,  the  food  sent  down  from  heaven 
(through  rain),  and  the  wind.  Dry  land  as  well  as  sea,  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth  which 
serve  men,  are  all  subjects  which  lend  themselves  to  treatment  in  the  usual  style. 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  this  one  is  S.  xlii.,25  in  the  rather  long  introduction  of 
which  the  "Arabic  Qoran"  (v.  5)  is  alluded  to,  and  Divine  Providence  appears  several  times 

17  Also  Noldeke,  Q.  p.  87,  regards  this  piece  as  the  Mor  portion  of  the  s-'ra. 

!?  Xuldcko,  p.  9o,  sees  in  this  sura  a  fragment  of  a  larrer  sermon. 

19  Ibid.  p.  83;  rf.  Sprenger,  II.  p.  219,  with  the  tradition  connected  with  it.     Verse  1  —  srvi.   2,   but   Rav'jiKii 
replaced  by  AlRal't>i(i.n. 

c  The  refrain  is  evidently  nothing  but  the  attempt  of  a  rendition  of  vr»  c"?L  '-•  The  dual  e^iSj  hos  to 
particular  significance,  and  was  only  chosen  on  account  of  its  yielding  a  thy  me  to  7?n(<rrt'"/i.  Vcm- 7  recallalsaiah  z:.  6. 

11  Verse  58  contains  a  fine  metaphor  ;  see  Ch.  VIII.  **  Verses  1  to  11,  14  to  1~>,  '•>! . 

-°  V.  15,  see  Ch.  VIII.  2*  See  Ch.  IV. 

"  Verse  9,  Aii*»  {jrV,  rf.  Exod.  viii.  6,  is.  14,  etc.  —Verses  11  to  12,  legislative.  Verste  K  (c/.  xlv.  3)  and 
31  begin  with  **  li  '  cr^J.  —  Verses  55  to  53,  see  Ch.  V. 
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Ov.  13,  20,  23)  as  Kalinin  ™  Both  the  Kalima  (v.  45)  and  "Arabic  Qoruu"  (v.  2)  also 
appear  in.  S.  xli.,  of  which  several  portions  (vv.  8  to  11,  37  to  40)  are  descriptive,  and  con 
tain,  besides,  a  sketch  of  hell  and  paradise.  The  introduction  treating  of  the  "Arabic  Qorun1 
is,  i:i  the  course  of  the  lecture,  supplemented  by  a  verse  (4i),2?  which  is  intended  to  explain 

clearly  an  idea  expressed  some  time  before,28  but  it  only  makes  it  more  obscure.     It  runs 

— 


fchu.s  : 

"And  had  we  made  it  a  <  foreign  Qorun,'  they  would  have  said:  'unless  its  signs  be  de 
tailed  [we  will  not  believe];  is  it  foreign  and  Arabic?'  Say:  '  It  is,  for  those  who  believe,  a 
guidance  and  a  healing  ;  but  those  who  do  not  believe,  in  their  ears  is  dullness,  and  it  is 
blindness  to  them.  Those  are  called  to  from  a  far  off  place.'  " 

The  revelation  seems  to  be  an  excuse  for  employing  a  certain  number  of  foreign  words  in 
the  ''Arabic  Qorun"  Perplexity  shuffles. 

Sura  xxxv.,  being  of  a  distinctly  descriptive  character,  begins  with  the  statement  afterwards 
repeated,  that  Allah  makes  the  angels  His  messengers.  This  is  nearly  a  literal  translation  of 
Ps.  civ.  4.  The  same  psalm  is  also  re-echoed  in  other  verses.20  Similar  topics,  but  in  shorter 
form,  are  dicussed  in  Ss.  xxxii.,30  Ixvii.,  and  xxv.31  I  mention  the  last  two  together,  because 
their  common  superscription  marks  them  both  as  hymns  to  the  Creator.32  In  S.  xxv 
Muhammed  replies  to  a  charge  that  he  was  but  an  ordinary  mortal  eating  food  and  visiting  the 
This  charge  was  not  imaginary,  but  seems  to  have  been  made  repeatedly,  since^it  is 
refuted  twice  (vv.  8  and  22)  in  this  sermon.  A  final  answer  is  not  given  until  £.  xxiii.  53,3*  in 
which  messengers  in  general  are  bidden  to  "cat  good  cheer."  Of  this  sura  the  first  and  last 
pans  (w.  1  to  22,  53  to  118)  form  one  address,  but  vv.  27  and  34  show  why  the  piece  was 
inserted  after  v.  22.35  From  the  more  elaborate  arguments  employed  we  gather  that  this  sura 
i  later  than  xxv.  The  homily  embodied  in  the  last  part  (v.  93)  consists  only  of  repetitions, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  Unity  of  Allah  by  argnuient.31* 
r\vo  verses  of  this  part  (99  and  100)  contain  expressions  for  exorcising  ("I  take  refuge") 
^atonic  influences,  and  give  perhaps  a  clue  to  the  placing  of  the  Ss.  cxiii.  and  exiv.,3?  which0  are 
formulas  of  the  same  character  and  with  the  same  commencement. 

lira  xvi.  marks  the  apogee  of  the  descriptive   revelations.     It  not  only  unites  all  descrip 
tive  recitations  scattered  through  other  sermons,  but  places  them  before  the  reader  in  a  really 

M  See  Ch.  I.,  uoto  II. 

~     /  o 
^From   Beidhawi's  remarks  we  infer  that   the  reading     (^?*'f  is  uncertain,  as    other  authorities   have 

28  See  6'.  xxvi.  198  and  Ch.  I.  -  The  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  bo  the  following:  Had  we  revealed  the  Qorin 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  their  disbelief  could  not  be  greater  than  it  is  ;  cf.  xvi.  Id5. 

'<*  E.  </.,  v.  10,  13,  It.     The  two,  three  and  four  pairs  of  wings  ascribed  to  angels   aro  evidently  modelled  afte- 
is.  vi.  2  together  with  Ezech.  i,  G.     As  to  the  paraphrastic  imitation  of  Ps.  civ.  see  below. 

s»  The  creation  of  tho  world  in  six  days  is  also  mentioned  in  xi.  9,  1.  37,  xxv.  60.    As  to  v.  4  see    Ixx   4  and 
Ch.  IV. 

si  The  expressions  ,-J  U3  and  ^Ijj  (v.  1,  <>/.  Geiger,  1.  c.  p.  50)  seem  to  be  taken  from  tho  Jewish  praver 
called  Qaddiah. 

'<•  Verse  1 :  "Blessed  bo,"  etc.,  see  Ixvii.  1  ;  ibid.  v.  5 :  With  "lamps"  cf.  Gen.  i.  1C. 

>s  The  verses  8,  9  and  22  (cf.  xxiii.  34)  seem  to  be  a  justification  directed  against  'fixod    xxxiii    28      Whether 

Muhammed  was  really  expected  to  live  for  some  time  without  food,  is  hard  to  say,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the 

;  is  supported  by  a  tradition  of  Bagh.  (on  v.  22)  on  the  authority  of  AlDhahhfik  and  Ibn  Abbaa  that 

.e  Qoreish  reviled  the  prophetship  of  a  man  who  consumed  food.     The  matter  is  probably  to  be  understood  a* 

lows  :     Some  Meccan  critic  had  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  statement  that  Moses  had  passed  a  certain  time 

ithout  food,  and  inferred  from  it  that  u  propLct  who  could  perform  miracles,  must  also  be  able  to  dispense    with 

eating  and  drinking. 

Et  There  aro  also  other  points  of  connection  between  the  two  stir  as ;  cf.  xxiii;  1  to  11,  and  xxv  64  to  77 
'   Verso  21,   ^1/13,   cf.  vv.   34,  35  ;  v.  22,   c*ljL&/  f     cf.  vv.  23  to  29. 
Vf.  verse  117,  and  Ch.  II.  37  Cf.  S.  xxiii.  99  to  100,  xvi.  100,  vii.  199. 
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Muhammed  must  have  bestowed  mncli  care  on  its  composition,  as  it  is    beautiful 
although   not  quite  original;  it  is  in  fact    an    imitation  of  Ps.  civ.  with  the    verses   differently 
'irrxno-ed      We  must  naturally  expect  to  see  Muhammed   adapt  his  rendering  of  the 
ihe  conditions  of  life  in  Arabia,  as  also  to  his  particular  theological  purposes.        The  latter  are 
represented  by  a  strong  Moslim  tendency,  and  teachings  are  inserted  which  are  not  to  b 
in  the  original.       Those  verses  of  the  Psalm  are  therefore  omitted  which  describe  animals 
plants  unknown  to  Meccans.     I  place  the  verses  side  by  side  : 

Tito  Psalm. 
4.     He  maketh  His  angels  winds  (spirits)  , 


TJte  Sura. 

2.  He  sends  down  the  angels  with  the  spirit39 
f  which  is  part]  of  his  Amr  upon  whom  He  will 
of  His  servants  (to  say)  :'     Give  warning  that 
there  is  no  God  but  Me  ;  Mo   therefore   do  ye 
fear  ! 

3.  He  has  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
iu  truth!  Exalted  be  He  above  that  which  they 
join  with  Him. 


10.  He  it  is  Who  sends  down   water   from 
the   sky,   whence  ye  have   drink,   and  whence 
the  trees  grow  whereby  you  feed  your  flocks. 

11.  He  maketh  the  com  to  grow  for  you, 
and  the  olives,  and  the  palms,  and  the  grapes, 
and  some  of  every  fruit  • — • -verily  in  that  is  a 
Siyn  unto  a  people  who  reflect.     13.     And  what 
He  has  produced  for  you  in  the  earth  varying 
in  hue,  verily  in  that  is  a  Sign  for  a  people  who 
are  mindful.     (See  also  vv.  G9  to  71.) 

12.  And  He  subjected  to  you  the  night  and 
the  day,  and   the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars    are   subjected    to   His   bidding.      Verily 
in   that  are  Signs  to  a  people  wlio  have   sense. 
1C.     ....     and  by  the  stars  too  are  they 
guided. 

14.  He  it  is  Who  has  subjected  the  sea. 
that  ye  may  eat  fresh  flesh  therefrom,  and  ye 
bring  forth  from  it  ornaments  which  ye  wear ; 
and  thou  mayest  see  the  ships  cleaving  through 
it ;  and  that  ye  may  search  after  His  grace,  and 
Imply  ye  may  give  thanks. 


His  ministers  a  flaming  fire. 


2.  Who  covercth  [Thyself]   with  light  a^ 
with  a  garment,  Who  stretcheth  out  the  heavens 
like  a  curtain. 

5.  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
etc. 

3.  Who  layeth  the  beams  of  His  chambers 
in  the  waters  ;  Who  maketh  the  clouds  His 
chariot ;  Who   walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

14.  He  causes  the  grass  to  grow  for  the 
cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man,  that 
he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth.  15, 
And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man, 
and  oil  to  make  [his]  face  to  shine,  and  bread 
which  strengthens  man's  heart. 

19.  He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons, 
the  sun  knoweth  his  going  down.  20.  Thou 
maketh  darkness  and  it  is  night,  wherein  all 
the  beasts  of  the  Lord  do  creep  forth. 


25.  This  great  and  wide  sea  wherein  are 
things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  am! 
great  beasts.  26.  There  go  the  ships,  [there 
is]  that  Leviathan  whom  Thou  hast  made  to 
play  therein. 


SB  Cf.  S.  «xy.  1.- Versa  43  may  servo  to  fix  the  date  of  the  sura,  and  probably  refers  to    he 
Muhammed'a  followers  had  to  suffer  for  some  time  in  Mecca,  or  to  the  emigration  of  e  unmber  of  them  to  Abyuu 
A,  to  the  details  see  Sprongcr,  II.  128  m.  -  Verse  110  m.  I  regard  (against  Sprenge,)  *  Medmian.     I^U 
refers  to  those  who  had  shared  the  Hijra  to  Medina,  but  the  piece  was  placed  hero  on  account  of  these  two  words. 
The  verses  116  and  119  are  nothing  if  not  Medhiian,  since  they  were  of  no  interest  for  a  Mecoan  aucaenoc. 


Muhammed  renders  rtl/tut/i  by 


~. 


iiUii-i,  biu^u  itiwj    w*»i.vi  v* 

boing  unaware  of  the  circumstance  that   rm    also    meana   wind. 


Verse  1  being  introduction,  is  Muhamraed'a  own  ;  the  same  is  tho  ease  with  vv,  6  to  8,  bearing  on  the  habits  of 
travelling  merchants. 
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15.  And  He  Las  cast  firm  mountains  on  the 
earth  lest  it  should  move  with  you,  find  rivers 
and  roads,  haply  ye  may  be  guided.  (See  also 
v.  83.) 

40.  They  swear  by  their  most  strenuous 
oath  :  Allah  will  not  raise  up  him  who  dies, 

(tc 50.     Do  they  not  regard  whatever 

thing  Allah  Las  created,  its  shadow  falls  on  the 
right  or  the  left  adoring  God  and  shrinking 
np  ?  G7.  And  Allah  sends  down  water  from 
the  sky  and  quickens  therewith  the  earth  after 
its  death  ;  verily  in  tliat  is  a  Sign  to  a  people 
who  can  hear.  72.  God  has  created  you,  then 
He  lets  you  die,  etc. 

44.  Those  who  are  patient  and  upon  their 
Lord  rely,40 

51.  "Whatever  is  in  the  Leavens  and  in  the 
earth,  beast  or  angel,  adores    Allah,    nor  are 
they  big  with  pride. 

52.  They  fear  their  Lord  above  them,  and 
<!o  what  they  are  bidden. 

63.  If  Allah  were  to  punish  men  for  their 
wrong-doing,  He  would  not  leave  upon  the 
<>arth  a  single  beast,  etc. 

87.  Do  they  not  see  the  birds  subjected  in 
the  vaults  of  the  sky?  none  holds  them  in  but 
Allah,  verily  in  that  is  a  Sign  unto  a  people  who 
believe. 


8.  They  go  up  by  the  mountains,  they  go 
np  by  the  valleys  unto  the  place  which  Thou 
hast  founded  for  them.  18.  The  hi^h  hills  a 
refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  the  rock  for 
the  conies. 

29.  Thou  Liclcst  TLy  face  they  arc  troubled. 
Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and 
return  to  their  dust.  30.  Thou  sendest  forth 
TLy  spirit,  they  are  created,  and  Thou  rencwest 
the  face  of  tLe  earth. 


27.     These  wait  all  upon  Thee,  that   TLou 
mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  time. 

33.  I  will   sing   unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  1 
live  :     I  will   sing   praise  to  my  God  while  I 
have  my  being. 

34.  My  meditation  of  Him  shall  be  sweet, 
I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord. 

35.  Let  the  sinners  be  consumed  out  of  the 
earth  and  let  the  Avicked  be   no  more.     Bless 
thou  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  ;  praise  ye  the  Lord. 

12.  By  them  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
have  their  habitation,  which  sing  among  the 
branches. 

17.  Where  the  birds  make  their  nest,  [as 
for]  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house. 


Muhammed   almost  betrays  the  imitation  in  his  own  words;  for  he  not  only   mentions   tlu- 
Zulur   (Psalms)   "that   had  been   sent  down  before"    (v.  46)  «    but  at  the  end  of  the  sermo. 
)  he,  apparently  without  necessity,  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism      Tht 
traditionists   give  a  number  of  names  as  possible   sources  of  this  accusation,   but  ft  is  useless  to 
repeat  their  extravagant  and  unreliable  tales  on  the  point,"     To  conclude-  from  Mulmmmed'* 
rords  ("We  know  that  they  say  :  only  a  mortal  man  teaches  him"),  the  rumours  were  only  circul 
ated   secretly,  but  he  was  a  match  for  his  foes,  and  turned  his  knowledge  of    their  suspicion* 
into  a  prophetic  faculty  which  made  him  acquainted  with  their  slanderous  whispers.*3 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Muhammed's  methods  of  preaching,  (hat  so  fine  a  rhetorical 
tt-formancc  should  be  repeated.      Thus  some    descriptive   portions  of  S.  xiii."    not  only  recall 

*°  fJ-rA^=fTi3iu>mthe  original  which  allows  a    conclusion   as  to  how  «.-<.-  -W.U,  Jewa   prci-oi-nced  to    ai,.!  -  : 
another  instance  of  the  same  kind  Js  p^\  }  vii.  156  =  fcj^c/.  Ch.  V.). 

»  Verse  46  ia  to  be  joined   to  ^\^j>  (v.  45),  whiM    the    word,  t,JUU   as  fur    aa  ej*j  fortn    a 


parenthesis.' 

^  The  traticlions  are  collected  by  Sprenger,  II.  379  sqq.     Cj.  xsxvi.  70,  tr.  ceo  Ch  Ir 

The  r0.ra  is  one  of  those  beginning  *ith  the  "Siges."    According  to  F:h:l6t  p.  251,  it  is  Medinian. 
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several  imitations  of  verses  of  Ps.  civ.  quoted  before,  but  supplement  others  which  he  had  omit 
ted.      To  the  former  belong  the  verses  2,  3,  4,  1<S.*5     Of  the  latter  group  are-. 

The  Stint.  Thv  I'-^aim. 

13.  lie  it  is  who  shows  you  the   lightning  7.     At    Thy  rebuke  they   flee,  at  the    voice 
for  fear  and  hope,  and  He  brings  up  the  heavy       of  Thy  thunder  they  haste  away. 

clouds. 

14.  And  the  thunder  celebrates  His  praise,  32.-     lie  looketh  on  the  earth  and   it  trera- 
.uul  the  angels   too  for  fear  of  Him,  and  He      bles,  He  toucheth  the  hill.s  and  they  smoke. 
sends    the   thunder-clap  and   overtakes   there 

with  whom  He  will. 

The  first  part  of  S.  x.  (vv.  1  to  57)  belongs  to  those  addresses  which  begin  with  a  refer 
ence  to  the  "Signs."  A  parable  inserted  here  is  also  of  descriptive  character.10  The  piece  next 
to  it  owes  its  place  also  to  some  descriptive  verses,  but  seems  to  be  of  Medinian  origin.47 

The  best  sermon  with  text  on  the  "Signs"  is  S.  xxxi.  (1  to  10,  19  to  34).  Th«.- 
descriptions  are  of  the  usual  style,  but  there  is  a  piece  inserted  (vv.  11  to  18),4S  which  interrupts 
the  description  and  is  altogether  out  of  place.  In  v.  22  the  speaker  is  advised  not  to  take  tin: 
unbelief  of  the  infidels  to  heart,  an  advice  repented  in  the  following  sermon,  N.  xxxvi.  (v.  7'i), 
which  is  thoroughly  descriptive.  The  homiletic  introduction  includes  a  parable49  of  narrative- 
character.  After  this  follows  a  discourse  on  the  ''Signs"  (vv.  33,  37,  11).  New  is  the  remark 
on  the  change  of  night  and  day  as  well  as  on  the  stations  of  the  moon,  and  an  observation  OM 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun.50 

Now  these  three  paragraphs  (v.  83-3G,  37-40,  41-44)  greatly  resemble  strophes  of  foai 
verses  each  though  without  metre.  This  lapse  into  old  habits  either  revived  the  reproach  that 
lie  was  a  poet,  or  Mnhammed  saw  the  danger  in  good  time,  and  wished  to  prevent  any  miscon 
ception.  He  therefore  declared  (v.  CD)  that  he  had  never  learnt  poetry,  nor  was  it.  suitable  foi 
him.  The-  verse  mentioned  above,  advising  him  not  to  be  grieved  about  disbelief,  seems  to 
stand  in  connection  with  this.  Verse  78  has  a,  historical  background,  Ubeyy  b.  Khalaf  came 
to  Muhammed  with  a  decaying  bone  and  asked  who  could  quicken  it.  The  affair  seems  fo  have 
caused  some  sensation,  as  several  years  later  it  was  made  the  subject  of  an  attack  against  the 
Qoreish  by  the  Medinian  poet  Hassan  b.  Thabit.31 

The  descriptive  period  further  includes  S.  xxvii.  GO  to  Do  —  an  independent  sermon  ;'J'-' 
further  5.  xxxix.,  the  second  part  of  which  is  a  discourse  on  death.  Some  of  these  verses 

43  Verges  22  and  21,    l.^*o     and    *">j*«>    respectively  ;  seo  above.  4C  Verse  25,  cf.  Ch.  VIII. 

*?  Verse  58  rO  ye  men,  now  has  come  to  yon  counsel  from  your  Lord,  tic.]  is  spoken  ill  the  style  of  an  introduc 

tion  to  a  sermon  ;  cf.  >S'.  ii.  1.  —  Verso  61,  UJJ^.,  cf.  v.  70. 

48  This  is  of  legislative  character  and  in  the  form  of  admonitions  addressed  by  L<  'tu'tm  to  his  son  (see  Ch.  VII.  ). 

The  .*('  ra,  derived  its  name  from  this  piece  which  seems  to  have  been  placed  here  en  account  of  the  rhyme.     (';. 

Nolueke,  p.  117,  who  only  entertains  doubt  as  to  v.  13. 

*s  V.  12  s-/'/.,  see  Ch.  VIII.  » 

so  Verso  DO,  cf.  Ch.  I.   Palmer's  translation  of  the  verso  is  hardly  correct.  I  believe  Muhammcd  wished  to  express 

the  idea  that  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  so  well  regulated,  that  it  is  the   latter  which  '''reaches" 

-       *  *"*'      ^5 


HassAn  b.  ThAbit,  Diwau,  od.  Tunis,  p.  81  ;— 

Ubeyy  has  acquired  heresy  from  his  father  on  the  day  when  the  Messoryer  detached  himself  from  him. 

Hast  thou  come  to  Muhammcd  with  a  rotten  bone  in  order  to  give  hib.  the  li<>,  being  ignorant  of  his  con- 

diiion,  el<'.  'i1 
Verse  0  i  =  Ps.  civ.  2  ;  v.  72  =  S.  x.  6G,  xxxi.  22. 
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are  regarded  by  Weil  as  interpolated.53  The  chronology  of  this  sura  as  well  as  S.  xxx.  is 
pretty  distinctly  fixed  by  two  respective  remarks  on  parables  "struck"  before  (xxxix.  23 , 
xxx.  58).  The  latter  sura,  though  commencing  with  an  allusion  to  a  defeat  which  the 
Byzantine  army  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  Persians,  is  an  elaborate  homily  on  the  "Sign."  as 
seven  verses  commence  with  the  words  :  To  his  Signs  belong,  e/c.5i 

Sura  xxii.  1  to  13  and  G2  to  71  are  two  fragments  belonging  to  the  descriptive  group, 
whilst  all  the  rest  is  Medinian.  A  certain  connection  between  the  two  piece?  is  visible  r.. 
vv.  3.  8,  67  respectively,  where  those  who  "wrangle  about  Allah"  are  mentioned.  Finally  the 
verses  ii.  158  to  162,  although  placed  in  a  *ura  commonly  regarded  as  Medinian,  has  all  r).e 
marks  of  the  revelations  of  the  descriptive  Meccan  period.55 

'•  Verses  31  to  32,  43,  see  Cb.  XIII.  Verse  31  is  quite  out  of  connection  both  with  the  preceding  and  folL.^iav 
verses.  The  homily  coming  after  it  has  no  marked  character,  and  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix.  Perhaps  vs.  71  t  <  ll , 
the  concluding  words  in  particular,  may  help  to  place  the  portion  somewhat  nearer  to  the  narrative 

«*  Verses  19  to  21,  45. 

i;  N'ol-ieke.  p.  31.  also  regards  the  verses  as  Meejj,::. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  REVELATIONS. 

G  of  the  term  —  Relation  of  the  legislative  to  previous  periods  —  Loqman  —  Law.- 
uiveu  to  mankind  —  Character  of  special  laws  promulgated  in  Mecca  —  Abrogation  of  Jewish 
ritual  law. 


The  term  "legislative"  in  this  chapter  applies  to  those  passages  in  the  Meccan  portions 
of  the  Qordn,  which  are  in  any  way  admonitory,  and  are  discussed  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
place  they  occupy  in  the  book.  In  the  same  way  as  the  Old  Testament  provided  laws  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Israelites,  so  the  Qordn  forms  the  principal  source  of  the  moral,  ritua  1 
and  juridical  codes58  of  the  Faithful.  The  regulations  dictated  in  Mecca  are  limited  to  such 
as  could  be  given  to  a  religious  community  which  owed  allegiance  to  temporal  powers  or 
a  different  kind.  As  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  whether  the  Prophet  would  ever  be  in  a 
position  to  wield  a  temporal  sceptre,  administrative  ordinations  are  entirely  excluded  from 
Meccan  revelations.57  As  regards  ritual  laws  the  Meccan  period  produced  hardly  any  besides 
those  relating  to  prayers  and  other  forms  of  divine  worship. 

We  have  seen  above  that  Moslim  tradition  itself  places  the  descriptive  revelations  before 
those  of  legislative  character,  but  this  is  not  always  rigidly  adhered  to.  Some  of  the  former, 
being  mere  recommendations,  do  not  aspire  to  the  authority  of  laws.  The  belief  in  Allah  and 
His  Prophet  is,  of  course,  an  injunction  of  the  earliest  date,  but  it  appears  in  the  nature  of  au 
axiom  meant  to  carry  conviction.  Religious  observance  being  of  more  practical  character 
could  not  be  expected  until  the  former  was  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  the  believers. 

The  precepts  which  Muhammed  thought  fit  to  reveal  in  Mecca  had  long  been  under 
preparation,  but  it  was  impossible  to  promulgate  them  in  anything  like  a  systematic  fashion  as 
long  as  the  struggle  for  the  acceptance  of  the  first  maxims  lasted.  After  all,  the  foregoing 
periods  are  nothing  but  a  variety  of  endeavours  to  end  this  struggle.  During  this  time  the 
want  of  a  religious  code  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  example  set  by  the  Prophet  himself,  or  by 
his  predecessors  with  whose  stories  believers  were  made  acquainted.  Nay,  Allah  Himself  serves 
as  example  by  imposing  mercy  upon  himself  in  the  style  of  a  commandment  as  it  were 
(S.  vi.  12)  .5a  In  the  same  speech  the  Prophet  is  bidden  to  declare  that  he  was  commanded  to  be 
the  first  Moslkn  (v.  17).  A  second  speech  (v.  46  to  73)  follows  the  same  train  of  ideas.  We 
hear  again  "that  Allah  has  imposed  mercy  upon  Himself.''59  The  Prophet  is  ordered  to  state 
that  he  is  forbidden  to  worship  the  idols  of  the  Meccans,60  but  that  he  and  his  friends  are 
commanded  to  be  Moslims,  to  recite  prayers,  and  fear  Allah  (vv.  70  to  71). 

An  instance  of  how  legislation  was  at  first  given  in  very  small  doses,  is  to  be  found  in  three 
verses  attached  to  S.  xciii.61 

v.  9.     But  as  for  the  orphan,  oppress  him  not, 

10.  And  as  for  the  beggar,  drive  him  not  away, 

11.  And  as  for  the  favour  of  thy  Lord,  discourse  thereof. 
The  last  verse  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  descriptive  revelations. 


50  See  Sachau,  Aeliette  Quellen  des  muhamm.,  Rzchts.     The  original  moaning  of  fiih  is  "tenets  of  belief." 
57  The  passage,  vi.  118  to  121,  is  Medinian. 

*^  **a"M 


5«  The  speech  ends,  v.  45, 

•-•  S.  vi.  54.  Cf.  the  passage  in  the  Talmud  (Berakh.  fol.  7^o)  :  God  prays.  What  prays  He?  R.  Zutra  b. 
Tobiyytih  says  on  behalf  of  Rab  :  (He  prays  :)  Be  it  ruy  will  that  my  mercy  overcome  mine  anger  ;  let  my  mercy 
prevail  over  my  (other)  attributes,  that  my  conduct  with  my  children  be  merciful  and  that  I  deal  with  them 
leniently. 

6«  Ibid.  53,  67,  69  ;  xvii.  80  to  87. 

61  These  three  verses  do  not  belong  to  the  preceding  part  of  tho  sv.ro.  —  from  which  they  differ  as  to  the  rhyme  — 
but  are  placed  here  ou  account  of  v.  6  to  8. 
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It   is  indeed   most   interesting-  to  observe   how  cautiously  Muhammed  proceeded  to  accustom 
shearers    to  regular  religious  observance.     He   knew  the   characters  of  his  friends  sufficiently 
.  perceive   how    dangerous  it    would  be  to    overwhelm  them  with  religions   duties,  and  the 
•  wing  are  instances  of  his  attempts  to  achieve  his  object  in  a  somewhat  circuitous  manner 
hi  one  sermon  he  describes  the  life  of  "  the  servants  of  Allah,''  naturally  in  order  to  teach :  — 
S.  xxv.  C4.     And  the  servants  of  the  Merciful  are  those  who  walk  upon  the  earth 
and  when  the  ignorant  address  them,  say:  Peace  ! 

05.     And   those   who  pass  the   night  [adoring]  their  Lord  in  prostration  and 
standing. 

(.0.    And  those  who  say  :  0  our  Lord,  turn  from  us  the  torment  of  hell,  etc. 
07.  And  those   who  when   they  spend  are  neither  extravagant  nor  miserly,  but 

who  ever  take  their  stand  between  the  two. 

And  those  who  call  not  upon  another  god   with  Allah,  and    kill  not  the 
soul  which  AllAh   has  forbidden,  save  deservedly,  and  do  not  commit 
fornication  ;  for  lie  who  does  that  shall  meet  with  a  penalty. 
72.    And   those  who  do    not   testify  falsely,  and    when  they  pass   by  frivolous 
discourse,  pass  by  it  honourably,  etc.,  etc. 

The  •ulmonition  addressed  by  LucpnAu'*  to  his  son  is  nothing  but  a  variation  of  the  same 
cleavonr.  Being  first  himself  reminded  of  the  gratitude  he  owed  to  Allah,  this  legendary 
age  instructs  his  son  —  in  the  fashion  of  the  author  of  Proverbs,  oh.  I.  to  VII.  —  to  believe 
Tnity  of  God,  to  honour  his  parents,  to  lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  to  recite  prayers 
Laiidmente  which  are  all  within  the  scope  of  religious  prescriptions  taught  in  Mecca.  The 
whi'-h  justifies  reproduction  runs  thus  : 

<xi.  11.  And  we  did  give  unto  LoqmAn  wisdom  saying  :  Be  grateful  to  AllAh;  for  h, 
who  is  grateful  to  AllAh,  is  duly  grateful  for  his  own  soul,  and  he  who 
disbelieves,  verily  Allah  is  independent,  worthy  of  praise. 

1-2.  And  when  Loqmfm  said  to  his  son  while  admonishing  him  :  0  my  son, 
associate  none  with  AllAh,  for,  verily,  such  association  is  a  grave  iniquitv. 

13.  And  we' have  commanded63  man    [to  honour]    his    parents;  his  mother  bore 

him    with'  weakness    upou  weakness,  and    his   weaning  is  in   two  years  ;    be 
thankful  to  me  and  thy  parents,  for  unto  me  [shall  your]  journey  [be]. 

14.  Lut  if  they  strive  with  thce  that  thou  shouldst  associate  with  me  that  which 

thou  hast  no  knowledge  of,  then  obey  them  not,  ctc.^ 

lo.  0  my  son.  verily  if  there  were  the  weight  of  a  grain  or  mustard  seed  and  it 
were  [hidden]  in  a  rock,  or  in  the  heaven,  or  in  the  earth,  Allah  would 
bring  it  [forth],  etc?* 

)  my  son,  lie  steadfast  in  prayer,  and  bid  what  is  proper,  prevent  what  is 
objectionable,00  be  patient  of  what  befals  thee,  for  this  is  due  of  the  determined 
affairs. 

Concerning  the  personality  of  Loqman  see  Fprenger,  I.  23  f.iq.     Besides  Balaam,  with  whom  he  is  identified 

synonymity  of  the  names,  also  Job  and  a  negro  slave  "with   thick  lips"  serve  to  personate  him 

)f  various    commentators.     The  name  seems  to  me  to  be  a  corruption  of  Soleimun,  the  letter  s  bcin" 

The  introductory  phrase,  "we  have  given  to  Loqmf.n  wisdom,"  is  in  favour  of  this  suggestion  as  well  as  the 

blance  of  the  whole  speech  to  the  iirst  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.    As  to  the  fables  ascribed  to  Loqmiin 

Dereubourg,  Fables  urale  et  frai^nis.     Berlin,  1850. 

••'  Thi^is  the  only  recommendation  introduced  here  by  IAJU^J.     It  is  repeated  in  S.  xlvi.  14  to  15. 

/.  Talmud  Yebfun,  fol.  ovo  (with  reference  to  Lev.  six.  3)  :     It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  you  to  honour  me,  etc 
Lj.  6.  x.  62,  xxxiv.  3. 

-a  Phrase  occurs  here  for  the  first  time,  but  is  very  frequent  later  on,  especially  in  Medinian  strat. 
«  /.  Mewnqif,  p.  331,  and  Al  Ghazuli,  J/.j/rf,  II.  207  w. 
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17.  And  twist  not  thy   cheeks  proudly,  nor  walk  in  the  land  haughtily:  vcrilv, 

Allah  does  not  love  every  arrogant  boaster. 

18.  And  be  moderate  in  thy  walk  and  lower  thy  voice:  vcrilv  the  most  disagreeable 

of  voices  is  the  voice  of  asses.67 

Another  variation  is  to   be  found  in  a  series  of    admonitions  given    to    mankind   in    genera! 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Muhammed  only  had  his  small  Moslim  community  in  view.    The 
sermon  in  question  forms  a  part  of    £   vii.  28  to  50,   and  contains   rules  to  lie  observed  in  connec 
tion   with  the    places    of  public    worship  (v.  28   to  3()6S).     But  fearful,  as    it  were,    lest    Believer* 
should  be  discouraged  by  laws  which  might  only  be  the  forerunners  of  more  arduous  ones,  Muham 
med  deemed  it  expedient  to  assure  his  friends  that  no  soul  should  be  burdened   with  more  than  it 
could  bear  (v.  40).69     Yet  he  does  not  conclude  the  sermon  without  a  warning  to  "call  on  your  Lord 
humbly  and    secretly,  not   to    do    evil    on  earth,  and  to  invoke  Allah  with  fear    and  earnestness 
(v.  53  to  54). 

There  is  hardly  any  group  of  legislative  revelations  in  which  the  respect  due  to  parents  does 
not  find  a  place.  This  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  short  lecture  which  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
&  xxix.  1  to  12,  and  xlvi.  1  to  19. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  Muhammed  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  Decolor/ ue,  or,  rath-i 
to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  Islam.  This  has  not  only  been  recognized  by  European 
scholars,70  but  also  by  Muhammedan  commentators.  Discussing  the  Decalogue  in  his  Kitab  AlAra^ 
AlTha'alibi71  concludes  with  the  remark  that  Allah  had  also  given  it  to  Muhammed,  and  quotes  the 
two  places  in  which  it  is  reproduced  in  the  Qorun. 

Of  these  two  recensions  the  earlier  seems  to  be  that  inserted  in  S.  xvii.,  of  which  it  forms  the 
T\-hole  middle  portion.  The  following  reproduction  of  the  chief  part  shows  that  several  verses  a .ie 
yearly  literally  translated  from  the  Pentateuch :  — 72 

v.  23.  Put  not  with  Allah  another  god,  or  them  wilt  sit  despised  and  forsaken. 
Muhammed  was  so  well  versed  in  the  subject,  that  he  altered  it  freely,  substituting  for  commands 
which  were  out  of  place  in  Arabia  others  of  more  practical  value.  The  prohibition  of  murder  ga\e 
him  an  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  burying  of  female  infants  alive  (v.  33),73  and  it  is  due  to  him 
that  that  barbarous  custom  was  abolished.  He  forbade  the  spoliation  of  orphans,  and  ordained  th.-.J 
agreements  must  be  kept,  true  weights  and  measures  must  be  given  (v.  36  to  37),  etc. 

The  second  and  more  elaborate  reproduction74  is  given,  S.  vi.  :  — 

152.  Say,  Come  !    I  will  recite  what  your  Lord  has  made  inviolable  for  you  (1)  tb.u, 

you  may  not  associate  with  him  anything  ;  (2)  kindness  to  your  parents  : 
(3)  and  do  not  kill  your  children  through  poverty  ;  ....  (4)  .11. d 
draw  not  nigh  to  hideous  sins,  either  apparent  or  concealed  ;  (5)  and  kill  n<  t 
the  soul,  which  Allah  has  made  inviolable,  save  by  right;  that  is  what  He  has 
ordained  you,  haply  you  may  understand. 

153.  (G)    And  draw   not   nigh  unto   the  wealth  of   the  orphan,  save   so  as  to  bettei 

it,  until  he  reaches  full  age!  (7)  and  give  weight  and  measure  with 
justice  .  .  .  .  ;  (8)  and  when  ye  pronounce,  then  be  just,  though  it  bo 
the  case  of  a  relative ;  (9)  and  Allah's  compact  fufil  ye  ;  that  is  what  he  has 
ordained  yon,  haply  you  may  be  mindful. 

"  See  P-  86'  c8  See  Noldeke,  Q.  p.  118.  co  Cf.  JS.  vi.  153,  «iii.  64. 

•«  Sprenger,  II.  p.  484.  7i  Cod.  Brit.  ITus.  Add.  18,508  fol.  139.  «  See  Veitnegc,  p.  19  m. 

<  Cf.  S.  vi.  138  (I.  I.  p.  58),  vv-  118  and  119  containing  regulations  with  respect  to  killing  animals  for  food  aie 
Medmian. 

«  Seems  to  be  an  independent  piece,  and  placed  here  on  account  of  its  beginning  with    J5,  like  rrany   other 
paragraphs  of  the  sura. 
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154.  (10)  That  this  is  my  right  way,  follow  it  thou  and  follow  not  various  paths  to 
separate  ourselves  i'roru  his  way ;  that  is  what  he  has  ordained  you,  haply  you 
may  fear. 

The  sentences  are  instructive  not  only  for  what  they  contain,  but  for  what  they  omit.  The  omissiors 
o:  Exod.  xx.  2  is  not  surprising,  as  it  implies  no  commandment,  and  an  allusion  to  the  exodus  of  Egypt 
is  of  still  less  use  for  Islam.  The  contents  of  verse  7  are  rather  against  the  spirit  of  Islam.  Frequent 
•-.Limeiations  of  the  name  of  Allah  formed  and  still  form  a  powerful  means  of  implanting  belief  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Faithful.  Numerous  traditions  exist  of  the  benefits  derived  from  frequent  repetition  of 
(he  formula:  There  is  no  God  beside  Allah.  Finally,  the  law  of  Sabbath  was  not  required."5  It  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  why  Muhammei  looked  upon  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  punishment  for 
disobedience,  and  characterized  it  as  being  "laid  upon  those  who  disputed  thereon"  (xvi.  125).  The  reason 
why  a  day  of  rest  did  not  gain  ground  in  Islam  seems  to  be  a  social  rather  than  a  religious  one. 
All  hough  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Qordn,  the  interruption 
•  -•  work  on  the  seventh  day  is  as  regularly  omitted.  In  a  country  where  agriculture  is  of  small 
ammnt,  and  hard  work  altogether  unknown,  a  day  of  rest  has  no  raison  d'etre.  It  is  possible  that 
so;ue  vague  notion  had  reached  Muhammed  that  among  Assyrians  the  seventh  day  was  called  an  "evil 
day"  on  which  no  work  should  be  done.™  In  a  Medinian  revelation"  Muhammed  calls  those,  who 
celebrate  the  Sabbath,  "cursed."  He  evidently  formed  his  opinion  from  seeing  that  the  Jews  observed 
the  Sabbath  by  abstaining  from  work  on  that  day.  While  the  spiritual  side  of  the  celebration  remained 
hidden  to  him*  he  saw  that  it  involved  great  inconvenience  in  domestic  and  public  life,  and  impressed 
him  as  something  very  undesirable.^  By  singling  out  one  day  in  the  week,  employed  from  time 
immemorial  for  gathering,  as  the  day  oC  public  worship,  he  followed  the  Jewish  and  Christian  customs 
to  some  extent."  It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  he  chose  Friday  in  order  to  eschew  either  the 
Saturday  or  the  Sunday.  Following  the  reproduction  of  the  Decalogue,  v.  155  seems  to  be  a  free 
rvudering  of  Exod.  xxxi.  13.  The  bounty  attached  to  it  formed  evidently  part  of  the  same  speech- 
V.  160  looks  like  a  rebuke  on  the  multitude  of  Christian  sects,  whilst  v.  1G1  again  returns  to  the 
I)  -calogue,  being  a  kind  of  reflex  of  Exod.  xx.  5  to  G. 


T3  Al  Boidh  on  5  xvi  125:  The  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  and  giving  oneself  up  entirely  to  worship  waa 
ri-umbeut  upon  those  who  contended  with  him,  viz.,  their  prophet.  These  are  the  Jews  whom  Moses  had  com- 
,  -led  to  confine  themselves  (on  this  day)  to  worship,  etc.  Thus  Al  TJeidh.  refers  t#  not  to  the  Sabbath,  but  t 
Moses  (see  8.  xli.  45  where  djJ  refers  to  wUxl  | ),  and  evidently  had  Exod.  xv.  24  in  his  mind.  Kabbinic  inter- 
p-etation,  aa  is  well  known,  refers,  il>i,l.  v.  25,  to  the  command  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  words  w'iMm  nissUiu  reflect 
nerfeotlvthe  idea  which  Muhammed  had  conceived  on  the  celebration  of  that  day.  Cf.  Bokh  I.  224,  a  tradition 

'      •  J  i  .        _-      .      •    I  •  I  I  •  I  I  1       v  I     t  I  I  I    I '.   !..>,.    I      rvir^(« 


ccording  to  Abu  Hureira  :  ~*  *  J 

^        •    ;        3J  I      4x^j    13,4        The  puerilo  character  of  the  tradition  speaks  for  its  value.     The  1 

while  adopting  Friday  as  a  clay  of  public  worship,  lead  both  Jews  and  Christians.     On  the  .name  fc^l  |    ^    see 

v,it  tho  dav  of  al'Jruba,  which  is  the  ancient  name  for  iriday,  was 
Heidi,  on  Qor.  Isii.  9  (Medin   .     It  apP^-  ^  the  day  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 

kept    aa  prayer-day  before  Islam      A  cmc   ^  Muhammed  then   retained  both  the  ancient  custom 

vsod  io  congregate  on  it,  probably  for   i 

and  the  name.     I  regard  S.  xvi.  152  as  Medium*,  c/.  ii.  61  and  iv.  50. 

"  See  8.  ir.  50  and  below. 
•G  Cf.  Schrader  K.  A.  T.  2nd  ed.  p.  20. 

Tr  AQO      Tho  Jewish  dietary  law  appeared  to  Muhammed  likewise  in  the  light  of  a  chastise, 
T3  See  Sprenger,  II.  482      The  Jewish  d    tary  H  ^  ^^^        ^  Jewish  ^  ^^^ 

m6ut  for  frowardness.     Abstenuousness  from  so  many  a^  ^^  ^^     ^^  ^^ 

appeared  strange  to  people  who.e  ™^^™£  ^  f  3O  did  away  with  several  old  usages  connected  with 
custom  was  abrogated  by  Muhammed  in  Qor   «.  w  ^^  ^  ^.        ^  ^.^  ^  wllich>  when 


rd  all  those  passages  as  late  Mediman. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  PARABLE  IN  THE  QORAN. 

REAL  poetical  element  in  the  Qordn —  Critical  value  of  the  mathal  in  the  Qordn. —  Its  develop 
ment  and  distribution  through  the  various  period  —  Views  of  Arab  authors  on  the  mathal  —  The 
shorter  aphorisms  collected  —  Parable  and  dogma  —  Parables  chronologically  arranged  —  Application 
of  mathals  —  Biblical  mathal s  in  the  Qordn  —  Anthropomorphism  —  Moslim  views  on  the  subject  — 
Repetitions  of  mathals  in  altered  forms  —  Mathals  in  Medinian  revelations. 

Appendix  :     The  Mathal  in  Tradition. 


Apart  from  those  few  cases  already  notified,  in  which  Muhammed  betrayed  his  inability  to 
alienate  himself  completely  from  certain  traditions  of  the  national  poetry,79  we  find  his  sermons 
embellished  to  a  suprising  extent  with  poetic  gems.  The  Qordn  is  studded  with  them  —  to  use 
his  own  phrase  —  like  "with  hidden  pearls."  The  pathos  of  the  declamatory  period  would 
hardly  bear  artistic  criticism,  but  the  case  is  quite  different  as  regards  the  parables,  poetic- 
comparisons,  and  figures  of  speech  which  leapt  unsought  upon  his  tongue,  and  by  their  simplicity 
and  appositeness  give  an  undeniable  charm  to  many  passages  otherwise  forced  and  tedious. 

When  speaking  in  aphorisms  Muhammed  introduced  no  new  element  into  the  literature  ol 
the  Arabs,  since  proverbs  and  epigrams  are  prominent  in  their  oldest  productions.  His  owr* 
share  is  unusually  large,  and  Moslim  theologians  and  literateurs  eagerly  compiled  an  enormous 
number  of  sayings  and  parables  which  they  attributed  to  Muhammed,  but  with  the  exception  of 
those  occurring  in  the  Qordn  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  any  of  them.-0 

The  Arabic  term  for  aphorism  is  mathal.  The  various  definitions  of  this  word,  given  by 
Moslim  authors,  commence  with  the  idea  of  similitude,81  like  the  Hebrew  mdshdl,  but  the  mathal 
also  includes  fables  and  short  tales  which,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  feature,  have  become 
proverbial.82  The  mathal  therefore  comprehends  every  allegory,  tale,  and  sentence  containing 
anvthing  worth  remembering.  To  these  the  Qoranic  mathal  adds,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  interpretations  of  description83  and  example.84  It  afforded  the  Prophet  numerous 
opportunities  of  alluding  to  persons  and  incidents  in  the  guise  of  a  parable  or  fable  of  his  owu 
invention. 

Muhammed's  employment  of  the  mathal  as  an  element  of  rhetoric  was  undoubtedly  a  conces 
sion  to  the  familiarity  of  his  people  with  this  feature  of  national  poetry,  although  its  fictitious 
character  should  have  placed  it  in  contrast  to  the  reality  of  the  revelations.  Indeed,  Muhammed 
limited  the  fictitious  appearance  of  the  mathal  as  much  as  possible.  The  aim  of  his  speeches 
was  practical,  and  the  effect  of  the  mathals  intended  to  be  drastic  rather  than  artistic.  Eloquence 
for  its  own  sake  was  not  the  Prophet's  chief  object,  and  in  using  figures  of  speech  he  never  sought 
to  be  poetic. 

"  See  above  Ch.  I.    To  the  plays  upon  words  mentioned  by  Noldeke,  1.  c.  p.  32,  should  be  added  Qor.  vi.  26, 


w  See  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

«  See  Al  Maidani,  AraTwm  Proverlia,  ed.  Freytag,  III.  p.  329.  Al  Beidh.  on  Qor.  ii.  1C,  and  Sprenger,  Dictionary 
of  Technical  Terms,  p.  1340.  Kashshaf  on  Qor.  xvi.  62.  Al  Ghazali,  in  Kit.  almadntin,  p.  102,  83.,  establishes  the 
difference  between  J  tixs  and  JlLc. 

«2  E.  g.,  the  sheep  and  the  knife,  £ariri,  Maqfanai,  introduction,  Z.  V.  M.  G.  xlvi.  p.  737,  and  Talmud,  Pesah. 
fol.  63™. 

«  Kashsh.  ii.  16  ;  Al  Bagh.  often. 

**  Qor.  vii.  176,  xvi.  62  ;  for  further  classification  c/.  Itq&n,  p.  561  sqq. 
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Besides  this  the  mathals  of  the  Qordn  have  a  literary  importance  also,  as  they  assist  in  the 
critical  treatment  of  the  book.  In  sonic  cases  they  serve  to  fix  the  periods  of  the  addresses  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  and  their  dispersion  through  the  book  reveals  the  following  interesting  facts.  In 
older  portions  they  arc  extremely  rare.  None,  or  hardly  any,  occur  as  early  as  the  confirmatory 
period.  It  is  plain  that,  when  the  Prophet  was  engaged  in  building  up  the  framework  of  the  new  faith, 
he  could  not  at  the  same  time  adorn  it,  and  he  may  also  have  feared  that  mathals  of  any  kind  would 
be  suggestive  of  poetry.  They,  however,  gradually  crept  into  the  declamatory  period  in  the  form  of 
very  brief  comparisons,  whilst  real  parables  could  only  find  a  place  amidst  longer  discourses  of 
doctrinal  character.  The  oaths  taking  as  witnesses  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  dawn,  day,  night  and  similar 
subjects,  cannot  be  regarded  as  aphoristic  expressions,  because  they  are  merely  high-flown  invocations 
:  natural  plipnomeua.  Even  the  appeals,  to  the  "  Elevated  Qoran,"  the  "  Book,"  the  "  Day  of  Judgment  " 
in  its  various  descriptions,  and  other  transcendental  objects  are  based  on  matters  which  the  Prophet 
taught  were  real.  His  pictures  of  the  transformations  of  Nature,  of  the  Last  Day,  of  the  pleasures 
of  paradise  and  the  tortures  of  hell  have  also  substantial  backgrounds.  Hence  there  are  considerably 
more  parabolic  utterances  in  the  shorter  and  less  pompous  period  of  narrative  revelations,  whilst  the 
bulk  of  the  Meccan  mathals  belongs  to  the  periods  of  the  descriptive  and  legislative 
addresses.  They  are  still  more  frequent  after  the  Hijra  until  the  battle  of  Badr,  after  which  they  are 
not  so  often  met  with.  We  thus  see  that  the  ma  thai  in  the  Qoran  developed  gradually.  It  reached 
its  apogee,  when  Muhammed's  hitherto  purely  doctrinal  mission  assumed  a  political  character.  Of  those 
v.hich  appear  later,  some  are  almost  repetitions  of  former  ones,  some  arc  evolved  from  personal 
experiences,  others  are  manifestly  borrowed,  one  is  of  questionable  authenticity,85  and  all  of  them  have 
little  or  no  fictitious  element. 

The  matlxd  as  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Qordn  has  hitherto  received  no  attention 
from  European  students  ;  yet  its  importance  did  not  escnpe  several  Moslim  writers  of  repute.  Four 
teen  shorter  aphorisms  were  collected  by  Abu  Mans.ur  Al  Tha'alibi.86  Al  Snyuti  in  his  Itydn87  entered 
more  deeply  into  the  subject  proper.  According  to  his  statement,  based  on  earlier  authorities,83 
Muhammed  is  said  to  have  given  the  mathal  a  place  among  the  five  ways  in  which  revelations  came 
down,  and  to  have  advised  believer*  to  reflect  on  their  meaning.  He  further  states  that  Al  Maverdi, 
commenting  on  this,  teaches  that  study  on  the  ma  thai  holds  the  foremost  rank  among  the  studies  of 
the  Qordn,  however  neglected  it  may  be,  and  that  "  a  ma  thai  without  its  application  is  like  a  horse  without 
bridle  and  a  camel  without  strap."89  Of  the  views  of  other  authors,  quoted  by  Al  Suyiiti,  on  the 
importance  of  the  mathal,  I  will  only  mention  one,  viz.,  that  the  mathals  represent  abstract  reflections 
in  concrete  form,  because  the  human  mind  grasps  by  means  of  the  tangible.  The  purpose  of  a  mathal  is 
therefore  the  comparison  of  what  is  hidden  to  something  that  is  manifest,  and  comprises  the  various 
degrees  of  approval  and  disapproval  with  their  consequences.  "  Therefore,"  concludes  Al  Suyuti 
his  introductory  remarks  on  the  topic,  "has  Allah  inserted  in  the  Qoran  as  well  as  in  His  other  books 
jr.any  mathals,  and  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  Gospel  bears  the  name  :  Chapter  of  the  Parables."00 

The  difference  between  shorter  comparisons  and  figures  of  speech,  and  the  parable  proper  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  Al  Snyuti,91  who  treats  on  both  in  different  chapters  of  his  work,  divid 
ing  the  former  into  various  classes  which  there  is  no  need  to  be  detailed  here. 

It  is  of  greater  importance  to  note  that  the  mathal  had  to  be  submitted  to  a  kind  of  dogmatic 
treatment.  Some  objected  to  the  employment  of  the  mathals  of  the  Qordn  for  profane  purposes. 
The  poet  Hariri  was  blamed  for  having  interwoven  one  of  the  Qoranic  comparisons  in  one  of  his 
MaqamasM  because,  according  to  Al  Zarkashi,  it  is  not  lawful  to  transfer  QorSnic  mathals  to  other 
works.  We  conclude  from  this  that  Moslim  critics  had  some  notion  of  the  poetic  element  winch  was 
hidden  in  aphorisms  and  parables,  but  being  accustomed  to  judge  according  to  the  exterior  of  things, 
they  considered  nothing  poetic  which  was  not  written  in  verse  and  rhyme. 

85  Q.  xlviii.  29,  see  below.  **  Kit&b  alij&z  waWfa  (Cairo,  1301),  p.  4.  «  Page  776. 

f*  Abu  Hureira.  ?9  liq.,  Hid.  S8  Cf.  S.  Matth.  Ch.  xiii. 

fcl  liq.  564,  Comparisons  and  Aphorisms.  S2  Qor,  xxix.  40,  c/.  Jtq.  265.     Cf.  Hariri  Maq.  jiii.,  Sohol. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  most  striking  comparisons  and  aphorisms.  Altli-j  ui: 
.•t  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  show  Muhammed's  purpose  in  intrndvi'.-irg 
them.  The  parable  proper  will  be  discussed  afterwards.  The  first  group  is  arranged  according  T'.  th> 
-••queue*'  of  suras  in  our  editions,  the  Medinian  passages  being  marked  by  an  asterisk. 

*  ii.     9.     In  their  hearts  is  a  sickness. 

*  69.  They  (your  hearts)  are  as  stone,  or  harder  still ;  there  are  some  stunes  ir -m. 
which  streams  burst  forth,  and  there  are  others,  when  they  burst  asunder,  the 
water  issues  out. 

*  v.  35.     We  have  prescribed  to  the  children  of  Israel  that  whoso  kills  u  soul,  unless  it  I  •• 

for  another  soul,  or  for  violence  [committed]  in  the   land,  it  is  as  though   hi 
had  killed  men  altogther.93 

vi.  32.     The  life  of  this  world  is  nothing  but  a  game  and  a  sport.0* 
66.     To  every  prophecy  is  a  set  time. 

125.     Whomsoever  Allah    wishes    to  guide,  He   expands  his   breast   to  Islfu,, 

whomsoever  He  wishes  to  lead  astray,  lie  makes  his  breast  tight  and  stra.^.r , 
as  though  he  would  mount  up  into  heaven. 

16  4-.     No  soul  shall  earn   aught  against  itself ;   nor  shall  one  bearing  a  burden   o^ir 
the  burden  of  another.95 

vii.  38.     Until  the  camel  enters  the  eye  of  a  needle.96 

*  viii.  22  (57).     The  worst  of  beasts  are  in  Allah's  sight  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  those  who  rli 

not  understand, 

24.     Allah  steps  in  between  man  and  his  heart. 
x.  24.     Your  wilfulness  against  yourselves  is  but  a  provision  of  this  world's  lii'e. 

28.     As  though  their  faces  were  veiled  with  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night, 
xiii.  17.     Shall  the  blind  and  the  seeing  be  held  equal?   or  shall  the   darkness    ind      c 

light  be  held  equal  ? 9? 
svi.  79.     K"or   is   the   matter  of  the   Hour  aught  but  as  the  twinkling  of  an    eye 

nigher  still.93 

94.     Be  not  like  her  who  unravels  her  yarn,  fraying  out  after  she  has  spun  it  c 
xvii.  86.     Everyone  acts  after  his  own  manner, 
sxi.  36.     Every  soul  shall  taste  of  death.99 

104:     As  the  rolling  of  the  Sfjill  for  the  books.100 

*  xxii.  32.    He  who  associates  aught  with  Allah,  it  is  as  though  he  had  fallen  from  heav<  u 
and   the   birds    snatch    him    up,  or   the    wind    blows    him    away  into   .1  far 
distant  place, 
xxiii.  55.     Each  party  rejoices  in  what  they  have  themselves. 

»B  Cf.  Mishnah,  Sanh.  iv.  5.  "*  Cf.  xxix.  61,  xlvii.  38,  Ivii.  19  J.Hariri,  Maq.  xiii. 

31  This  ia  a  very  old  aphorism  and  occurs  already  in   liii.  39,  xsxv.   19,    xxxis.    9,  «*c.  See  also  Torrey,   Tne 
Commercial  Theological  Terms  in  the  Qoran,  Leyden,  1892. 

*•  Cf.  Geiger,  1.  c.  p.  71,  and  Al  Meidani,  II.  498  ;  Hisli.  922, 1.  16. 

*7  Cf.  Hid.  v.  19,  xxxv.  20, 21,  xx.  124, 125,  vi.  50,  xl.  60,  xxvii.  83,  xxx.  52,  ii.,  16G.   C/.  Isaiah,  vi.  1 

.  15-18. 

'M  Cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  52.    The  phrase  is  also  common  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Syriac. 
»»  Cf.  xxix.  57 ;  iii.  182.  1W>  Cf.  Ch.  IV. 
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x.xix.  40.     The  weakest  of  houses  is  the  house  of  the  spider.1 
xxxi.  18.     The  most  disagreeable  of  voices  is  the  voice  of  the  asses. 

34.     No  soul  knows  what  it  shall  earn  to-morrow,  and  no  soul  knows  in  what  !an<I 
it  shall  die.2 

*'   xxxiii.  19.  Like  one  fainting  with  death. 

xxxv.  41.  The  plotting  of  evil  only  entangles  those  who  practice  it: 

xxxvi.  39.  Until  it  (the  moon)  becomes  again  like  an  old  dry  palm-branch, 

xxx  vii.  47.  As  though  they  (the  maidens)  were  a  hidden  egg. 

63.  Its  spathe  is  as  it  were  the  heads  of  devils. 

xxxix.  12.  Shall  those  who  know  be  held  equal  to  those  who  know  not0 

xli.  34.  Good  and  evil  shall  not  be  deemed  alike. 

slii.    19.  He  who  wishes  for  the  tilth  of  the  last  world  —  the  tilth  of  this  world, 

31.  The  ships  that  sail  like  mountains  in  the  sea. 

*  xlix.  12.     Some  suspicion  is  a  sin3     ....     would  one  of  you  like  to  tat  his  dead 

brother's  flesh  ?* 

1.  15.  We  are  nigher  to  him  than  his  jugular  vein, 
lii.  24  .....     boys  of  their's  as  though  they  were  hidden  pearls. 
liv.     7.     As  though  they  were  locusts  scattered  about. 

Iv.  58.  As  though  they  were  rubies  and  pearls. 

Ivi.  22.  Bright  and  large-eyed  maids  like  hidden  pearls.5 

*  Ixi.     4.  As  though  they  were  a  compact  building. 

8.  They  desire  to  put  out  the  light  of  God  with  their  mouths. 

*  Ixiii.     4.  Like  timber  propped  up. 

Ixix.     7.     As  though  they  were  palm  stumps  thrown  down.6 

Ixx.     8.     The  heaven  shall  be  like  molten  brass  (9)  and  the  mountains  shall  be  like 
flocks  of  wool. 

43.  As  though  they  flock  to  standards. 

Ixxiv.  51.  As  though  they  were  timid  asses  which  flee  from  a  lion. 

Ixxvi.  19.  Thou  wilt  think  them  scattered  pearls. 

Ixxvii.  32.  It  throws  off  sparks  like  towers,  (33)  as  though  they  were  yellow  camela 

Ixxix.  40.  As  though  they  had  only  tarried  an  evening  or  the  noon  thereof. 

ci.     3.     Men  shall  be  like  scattered  moths,  (4)  and  the  mountains  shall  be  like 
flocks  of  carded  wool.7 

The  list  is  long  enough  to  reveal  a  poetic  element  of  considerable  strength. 

We  now  come  to  those  parables  which  Muhammed  introduced  by  the  term  mathal.  These 
;ac  in  ore  elaborate  and  contain  a  moral.  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  discuss  them  in  an 
approximately  chronological  order,  which  will  allow  us  to  observe  the  development  of  the 


1  (]/'.  Al  Meidani,  II.  842,  and  Job,  viii.  14.    See  Al  Tha'jilibi,   k_,_^J^J  |  o^-J  '4.5*  w^lflJl  j  U$    (Cod.  Brit, 
Mus.  Or.  9558)  fol.  82v0. 

*  Cf.  Talmud  B.   Succah,  fol.  53vo.    E.  Jobanan  saya  :     The  feet  of  man  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  i* 
i<  'C-cned  to  die. 

?  Cf.  IJariri  (p.  28,  1.  8),  Maq.  I.  89.         *  See  Dan.  iii.  8.  c  Cf.  Hass£n  b.  Thabit,  p.  89,  1.  C  ;  Itq.  p.  943. 

*  Cf,  liv.  20,  the  same  phrase.  1  Cf.  Ivii.  19,  iii.  113  ;  ii.  263,  267,  and  above  Ch.  IV. 


APPLICATION  OF  MATHALS.  87 


Qorftnic  mathaL  The  first  does  not  appear  until  in  the  narrative  S.  xviii.,  in  which  two  occur 
at  once.  In  the  former,  the  wealthy  unbeliever  is  contrasted  with  his  poor  but  pious  neighbour 
in  the  following  manner  :  — 

v.  31.  Strike  out  for  them  a  mathal :  two  men9  for  one  of  whom  we  made  twc 
gardens  of  grapes,  and  surrounded  them  with  palms  and  put  con 
between  the  two.  Each  of  the  two  gardens  brought  forth  its  food,  and 
did  not  fail  in  aught.  (32)  And  we  caused  a  river  to  flow  between  them, 
and  he  (the  owner)  had  fruit.  He  said  to  his  friend,  who  competed9 
with  him:  I  am  wealthier  than  thou,  and  mightier  of  household.  (33) 
And  he  went  in  unto  his  garden  having  sinned  against  himself.  Said 
he  :  I  do  not  think  that  this  will  ever  come  to  an  end.  (34)  And  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Hour  is  imminent,  and  surely,  if  I  be  sent  back  unt" 
my  Lord,  I  shall  find  a  better  one  than  it  in  exchange.  (35)  His  friend 
• —  who  competed  with  him  —  said  to  him  :  Thou  hast  disbelieved  in  Him 
who  has  created  thee  from  dust,  and  then  from  a  clot,  and  then  made  thee  -i 
man.  (36)  But  He  is  Allah,  my  Lord,  and  I  will  not  associate  anyone 
with  my  Lord.  (37)  Couldst  thon  not  have  said,  when  thou  didst  go 
into  thy  garden  :  What  Allah  pleases  !  There  is  no  power  save  in 
AllAh.  If  thou  lookst  at  me,  I  am  less  than  thee  in  wealth  and  children. 
(38)  But  haply  my  Lord  will  give  me  [something]  better  than  thy 
garden,  and  will  send  upon  it  a  thunderbolt  from  the  sky,  so  that  it  shall 
become  bare  slippery  soil.  (39)  Or  on  the  morrow  its  water  will  be 
deeply  sunk,  so  that  thou  canst  not  reach  it.  (40)  His  fruits  were 
encompassed  so  that  on  the  morrow  he  wrung  his  hands  for  which  he 
had  spent  thereon,  for  they  (the  fruits)  had  perished  on  their  trellises  : 
and  he  said  :  Would  that  I  had  never  associated  anyone  with  my 
Lord  !  (41)  Yet  he  had  not  any  party  to  help  him.  beside  Allah,  nor 
was  he  helped. 

The  second  mathal  consistently  teaches  the  vanity  and  short  duration  of  earthly  pleasures. 
It  is  as  follows  :  — 

v.  43.  Forge  for  them  a  ma  thai  of  the  life  of  this  world  ;  [it  is]  like  water  which 
we  have  sent  down  from  the  sky,10  so  that  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  is 
mingled  with  it.  On  the  morrow  it  is  dried  up,  and  the  winds  scatter 
it.  Allah  is  powerful  over  all.  (44)  Wealth  and  children  are  the  adoi-n- 
ment  of  the  life  of  this  world,  but  the  lasting  pious  deeds  are  better 
with  thy  Lord  as  a  recompense  and  better  as  a  hope. 

The  application  of  both  mathals  is  easily  found.  The  opulent  but  wicked  man  represents 
the  stubborn  opponent  of  Islam,  whilst  the  less  wealthy  neighbour  is  the  Prophet  himself.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that,  in  his  censure  of  his  rich  rival,  the  other  repeats  the  chief  words  of  the  first 
proclamation  (v.  35  =  S.  xcvi.  1  to  2).11  Further,  the  double  allusion  to  the  loss  of  Muhammed's 

*  f  he  fictitious  character  of  parables  being  objectionable  to  the  Moslim  Commentators,  they  endeavour  to 
explain  them  as  bearing  on  real  persons  or  accidents.  Thus  Al  Bagh.  reproduces  a  tradition  (without  Isnad)  accord. 
ing  to  which  this  parable  refers  to  two  brothers  in  Mecca  of  whom  the  believing  one  was  Abu  Salama  b.  Abd 
Asad,  foster  brother  to  Muhammed,  who  died  A.  H.  4,  and  whose  widow  Umm  Salama  became  the  wife  of  the  Pro 
phet  (see  Sprenger,  I.  433).  Others  (Ibn  Abbas)  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mathal  in  question  was  revealed  on 
account  of  the  Fazfira  chief  Uyeina  b.  Hian  (Sprenger,  III.  363  s<j.)  who  was  converted  to  Islam  shortly  before  the 
conquest  of  Mecca,  and  of  the  Persian  Salman  and  the  friends  of  both.  The  subjects  of  the  mathal  are  said  to  have 
been  two  Jewish  brothers  (see  also  Kasli.).  Since  all  these  traditions  deserve  but  little  credence,  I  refrain  fro-;, 
entering  more  fully  into  them.  Biblical  parallels  to  the  mathal  are  to  be  found  :  Isaiah,  xl.  7  ;  Ps.  ciii.  15-10. 
9  Palmer  :  "  his  next  door  neighbour,"  which  is  hardly  correct  ;  he  seems  to  have  read  $  .  .  1st- 
!0  See  It'iln,  p.  55G  ;  Al  Ghazali,  Kit.  Almadn.  p.  101.  "  Cf.  kxx.  17-19. 
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two  suns  (v.  37  and  44)  in  their  infancy,  as  well  as  that  of  his  former  wealth,  is  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood.  This  melancholy  narrative  is  particularly  applicable  to  his  own  position  a  short  time 
•u'ter  the  death  of  his  wife  Khadija,  when  lie  also  lost  his  uncle  Abu  TAlib,  his  only  protector.  The 
•late  or  the  revelation  in  question  could  thus  be  fixed  at  (the  summer  619)  about  three  years  before 
the  Hijra. 

The  comparison  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  to  the  growth  and  decay  in  Nature  appeared  so 
appropriate  to  Muharnmed,  that  he  not  only  repeated  the  last  quoted  inathul  in  a  more  elaborate  form, 
but  also  gave  it  a  didactic  tendency.  The  following  instance  is  particularly  interesting:  — 

x.  25.  Verily  the  likeness  (mathal)  of  this  world  is  like  water  which  we  send  down 
from  the  sky,  and  with  it  are  mingled  the  plants  of  the  earth  from  which 
men  and  cattle  eat,  until  when  the  earth  puts  on  its  ornature  and  becomes 
garnished,  its  inhabitants  think  that  they  have  power  over  it.  Our  order1-' 
comes  by  night  or  by  day;  we  make  it  mown  down,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
rich  yesterday  —  thus  do  we  detail  the  signs  unto  people  who  reflect. 

One  of  the  most  natural  and  therefore  very  common  topics  in  Muhanimed's  sermons  is  the 
•-•  mtrast  between  unbelievers  and  the  faithful.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  in  allegorical  form,  as  in 
the  following  mathal.  The  infidels  are  likened  to  the  blind  and  deaf,  while  the  believers  are  those  who 
bee  and  hear  ;  shall  the  two  classes  be  held  equal  (xi.  2G)  ?  The  comparison  of  unbelief  with  blindness, 
deafness  and  dumbness  being  .quite  Biblical,  is  one  of  the  commonest  in  the  Qordn.13  In  connection 
with  dumbness  alone  it  occurs  again,  and  in  a  more  developed  form,  in  a  matkal  to  be  touched  upon  later. 

Unquestionably  modelled  on  Biblical  mdshdls  are  the  following  two  contained  in  the  (narrative) 
xivth  Sura.  The  one  (v.  21)  represents  the  works  of  the  infidels  as  ashes  which  are  blown  about  on 
a  stormy  day.11  This  is  clearly  a  relies  on  Ps.  I.  4  (Is.  xl.  7).  The  other  mathal,  occurring  in  the 
same  address  (v.  29  to  31)  compares  a  good  word  to  a  good  tree15  whose  root  is  firm  and  whose 
branches  are  in  the  sky.  It  gives  its  fruit  at  every  season  by  the  permission  of  its  Lord  —  Allah 
draws  parallels  for  men,  haply  they  may  be  mindful.  The  likeness  (mathal)  of  a  bad  word  is  as  a  bad 
tree  which  is  felled  down  above  the  earth  and  has  no  staying  place.  —  This  parable  is  a  free  rendering 
of  the  verse  in  Ps.  i.  preceding  the  one  upon  which  the  foregoing  mathal  is  based  (see  also  Aboth. 
iii.  17;  Jer.  xvii.  6  to  8).  The  phrase,  it  gices  its  fruit  at  every  season,  marks  the  origin 
without  doubt. 

Besides  the  two  comparisons  mentioned  above,16  S.  xvi.  counts  not  less  than  three  rnathals. 
The  first  stands  in  connection  with  two  others  placed  together  in  ti.  xliii.,  of  which  the  second 
is  somewhat  earlier,  but  the  first  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  one  under  consideration.  It  is 
introduced  by  a  rebuke,  directed  against  the  pagan  Arabs  for  their  manifest  aversion  to  female 
children,  many  of  whom  they  destroyed  in  infancy.  "When  any  of  them,"  lie  says  (xvi,  CO), 
•'is  informed  [of  the  birth]  of  a  girl,  his  face  turns  black,  and  he  is  choked  with  wrath."  In 
the  parallel  passage,  which  also  contains  a  warning  against  the  offence  of  ascribing  daughters  to 
Allah  (S.  xliii.  15)  stands  instead  of  "girl"  the  phrase:  —  "that  which  he  (the  pagan  Arab) 
employs  as  a  mathal  for  the  Rahman  "  (v.  10). 17  Subsequently  Muhammecl  declares  (S.  xvi.  62) 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  "  last  world  "  are  the  mathal  (prototype)  of  evil,18  whilst  Allah  is 

12  Amrund,  cf.  xvi.  1-2. 

13  Cf.  above,   p.   85,  where  the  blind  and  seeing  are  compared  with  one  another,  but  this  mathal  is  realistic. 
'*  Jtq.  5G5. 

15  Al  Qastalalni,  vii.  p.  188,  JuL$iJ  )j  jliiJUJ/lj  &+aJ\£  AJWA.  <*+lf  JS j  I  «XjjA.yj  I   *+tf  ;  cf.  Kash. 

'*  See  p.  85. 

17  Al  Jiihiz  (Abstracts  from)  Kit.  Albay&n  waltiby&n,  Constantinople,  1301,  p.  175,  says  with  regard  to  this 
v.'i'se  :  Allah  strikes  a  mathal  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  language  and  in  order  to  promote  understanding, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  compare  His  people  to  women  and  children. 

'rf-  vi-  176,  ^AX  *  Us)  which  I  translate  :  "  a  bad  example  ;"  Kash.,  »^«J  )   &L*  ;  cf.  Al  Bagh. 
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the  highest  inathal.  It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  what  Muhammed  meant  by  this  vague 
expression,  did  he  not  explain  it  a  few  verses  later  in  the  distinct  prohibition  (v.  76)  :  --  You 
shall  not  forge  a  ma  thai  for  Allah,  behold  Allah  knows  but  you  do  not  know.10  In  contrast  to 
this  prohibition  stands  the  assertion  (S.  xliii.  57  to  59),  that  the  Son  of  Maryam  was  set  np  as 
a  viathal,  "  he  is  but  a  servant  upon  whom  we  have  bestowed  our  mercy,  and  whom  we  have 
made  a  mathal  for  the  children  of  Israel." 

Now  here  is  a  distinct  restriction  laid  down,  which  serves  not  only  to  emphasize  the 
monotheistic  idea,  but  also  to  cavil  at  the  anthropomorphistic  metaphors  used  in  the  Bible.  As 
a  sincere  convert  to  monotheism  Mahammed  disapproved  of  any  attempt  to  explain  divine 
attributes  in  the  light  of  human  faculties ;  in  other  words,  he  wished  to  be  more  monotheistic 
than  the  Bible  whose  anthropomorphistic  terms  he  took  literally.  In  a  tradition  handed  down  by 
Al  Shahrastatii20  Muhammed  is  said  to  have  declaimed : —  "The  Musliabbiha  (those  who  personify 
Allah)  are  the  Jews  of  this  nation,"  which  means  that  Moslims  who  represent  Allah  after  the 
fashion  of  human  qualities  follow  the  sinful  custom  of  the  Jews.  The  Prophet,  however 
had  only  one  side  of  the  question  in  view,  and  Kremer21  blames  him  unjustly  for  contradicting 
himself:.  Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  Muhammed  did  not  investigate  the  question  of 
anthropomorphism  thoroughly,  yet  all  passages  in  the  Qordn  dealing  with  the  subject  are  not 
of  one  stamp.  Muhammed  rejected  that  form  of  tasliblh  (personification),  which  in  the  Bible 
refers  to  God  individually.  Allah  is  never  spoken  of  as  a  "  Man  of  war"  (Exod.  xv.  3),22  "the 
Rock  who  has  borne  thee"  (Dent,  xxxii.  4),  or  "  the  Fountain  of  living  waters  "  (Jer.  ii.  13),  or 
as  "  Father."  The  last  named  appellation,  so  common  in  both  Testaments,  appeared  to  Muhammed 
as  sheer  blasphemy.  He  therefore  took  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring23  that  Allah  had 
neither  a  child  nor  any  equal.3*  The  title  of  "  Father''  is  accordingly  scrupulously  avoided  in 
all  the  lists  of  the  "  Most  Comely  Names."25  It  seems  to  me  more  than  accidental  that,  when 
Muhammed  related  his  alleged  vision,  that  he  did  not  mention  any  name  of  Ciod,  but  circumscribed 
it  by  the  epithet  of  "Mighty  of  Power."20  The  Commentators  refer  this  expression  to  the 
Archangel  Gabriel,  although  at  that  period  Muhammed  had  not  shown  any  knowledge  ui'  him,27 
and  in  the  verse  in  question  evidently  alluded  to  Allah  himself.  To  prevent  misunderstanding, 
that  similitudes  of  Allah  should  not  be  made,  Muhammed  cautiously  stated  that  any  other  title 
of  Allah  used  by  him  was  but  one  of  the  "  Most  Cornel}'  Names"  which  belonged  to  Him, 
In  this  way  he  kept  his  hand  free  to  employ  that  other,  and  rather  subordinate,  form  of 
anthropomorphism  with  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  dispense.  He  certainly  tried  to  do 
without  it,  but  only  succeeded  during  the  first  pei'iod.  Allah  thus  speaks  and  writes,  possesses 
hands,  sits  on  his  throne,  which  is  borne  by  angels,  loves,  hates,  and  is  even  cunning  towards  the 

19  The  Commentators  aee  in  this   verse  only  tht'   prohibition  to  compare  Allah  with  another  being-,  which   in 
that  case  would  be  placed  side  by  side  with  him.  Kash.,  Jl>*  J/ 1  ujpaJ  ^*>  ^  $  *J  Aj-xikiJ  |.    AlJb  ^.!»  3tJ  JUi.»J 

Z^SlJ  A^si.    (J  (x*.  i)  1^.    A^ikx;.     Cf.  also  Jalalain  and  Al  LSeidh.     The  verse  stands  in  connection  with  xsxvi.  "S. 

20  Ed.  Guretou,  p.  13  ;  Al  Nawawi,  v.  p.  W),*\~s^  !    3j-#d  I  k-*k  A«J    &*•>      <•!/'•  (Joldaih  >r  iu    Mun«l*chrift  f. 
Oesc-h.  u.  W.  d.  JMh.  xxviii.  p.  309. 

21  Geichlchte  der  hernchendeii  Ideen,  etc.  p.  ]/. 

22  Iu  the  first  part  of  his  Kit'ibal  Milal  tu  ilnii'al  (1'ul.  3U\o)  Ibu  llazm,  iu  his  criticism  ul'  the  O.  I1.,  gives  a  trans 
lation  of  Esod.  Ch.  xv.,  aud  remarks  that  to  describe  Allah  as  a   "  strong  man  "   is   heresy.     He  professes  to   have 
urged  this   point  to  a  Jew  of  his  acquaintance,  who  replied  that  in  Qor.  xxiv.  35.  Allah  is  styled  "  the  Light  of  .heaven 
and  earth."  While  admitting  this,  Ibu  Hizm  referred  the  Tiabbi  to  a  tradition,  according1  to  which  Abu  Darr  asked 
Muhammed  if  he  had  ever  seen  Allah?     The  answer  was  "  yes,"  but  this  ''light"    did   not  mean  a  visible  light, 
but  au  invisible  one.     Ibu  Hazm  therefore  explains  the  "  light  "  in   question  as  guidance  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  but  "  light ''  is  to  be  counted  among  the  names  of  Allah.      It   is,    however,  not  difficult  to   see  that  in    the 
expression  "light"  there  is  au  inconsistency   which    even    embarrassed    Mu'ta/.ilite     interpretation.     Al  Beidh. 
endeavours  to  show  that,  in  this  passage,  "  light  "  virtually  applies  to  Allah  only  and  stands  for  "  he  gives  light.  " 
Cf.  also  Mawaqif,  p.  169.     In  several  Meocau  (xx.  11-'},  xxiii.  117)  and  Medinian  (lis..  '2'.',)  revelations  Allah  i~    styled 
"King,  "  but  this  offers  less  difficulty  for  abstract  interpretation  ;  c/.    Al  Beidh.  on   lix.  L','!,  Mewfiq    p.  1C1,  aud  Al 
Qastalftlui  (ed.  Bul'q,  x.  p.  310)  who  explains  :  "  Possessor   of    government.''     See  also  on  this  subject  my  article 

'  Mohammedan    Criticism  of  the  Uiblc,"  J.  („>.  R.  XIII.  p.  222  sqq. 

~*  Cf.  Qor.  cxii.  3  :  cf.  xxiii,  93,  vi.  101,  <>tc.  :*  Cf.  Deut.  iv.  3,".  3'J.  -1  See   h'tnlbousu,  J.  I\.  A.  8.  isyo. 

-<*  See  Oh.  IV.  -7  The Uiinn.' oceur^  only  iu  Mediuiau  s>'<ras. 
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wicked.28  All  this  ia  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Biblical  style.  Traditions  of  a  more  sensual 
character  are  to  be  received  with  scepticism  as  to  their  authenticity.29  The  famous  tradition 
according  to  which  Muhammed  said:  —  The  heart  of  a  believer  is  between  the  two  fin°-ers  of 
the  Merciful™  is  by  no  means  more  realistic  than  the  verse  (S.  xxxviii.  75)  :  "I  have  created 
with  >ny  h<rn<l,"  or  any  of  the  numerous  passages  in  which  Allah  sees,  hears  and  speaks.31 

The  Qoranic  anthropomorphism  is  but  a  variety  of  that  in  the  Bible,  which  Muhammed 
considered  he  had  improved  on,  but  which  otherwise  he  accepted  without  much  reflection  during 
the  time  of  his  training.  Later  Moslim  theologians,  who  had  gone  through  a  similar  course 
of  studies,  naturally  looked  upon  anthropomorphistic  revelations  with  a  different  eye,  and 
endeavoured  to  explain,  that  they  were  inbred  doctrines.  Inconsistency  was  the  result.  The 
punctilious  Zahirite  school  did  not  allow  the  "Ninety-nine  most  comely  names"  to  be  surpassed,32 
and  put  up  a  long  list  of  names  not  suitable  for  Allah.33  Schools  of  more  liberal  ideas  took 
no  heed  of  this  restriction,  but  observed  a  certain  restraint  in  names  which  Allah  did  not 
attribute  to  himself  either  in  the  Qorjn  or  in  tradition.34  On  the  other  hand  the  Zahirites 
follow  the  more  free  thinking  theologians  to  some  extent  in  the  allegorical  explanation  of 
human  faculties  with  which  Allah  is  endowed,35  and  only  one  class  goes  so  far  as  to  take  even 
those  literally.36 

The  warning  that  Allah  must  not  be  made  the  object  of  m*.ith<ils  is  at  once  illustrated  by 
a  parable  set  up  by  Himself  in  the  following  manner:  — 

v.  77.  A  bond  slave  who  is  quite  unable  to  do  any  work,  and  another  whom 
Allah  has  provided  with  every  good  provision,  and  who  gives  alms  from 
it  secretly  and  openly  ;  are  these  two  equal  ? 

7r!.  And  Allah  has  forged  a  inatlial  :  two  men,  of  whom  one  is  dumb  and  able 
to  do  nothing,  a  burden  to  his  master,  wherever  he  turns,  he  docs  no 
good;  is  he  to  be  held  equal  with  him  who  bids  what  is  just  and  who  is 
on  the  right  way  ? 

The  parable  of  the  servant  was  very  popular  both  among  Jews  and  Christians.  I  only 
mention  those  of  Aboth,  I.  3,37  and  St.  Matth.  xxiv.  4f>  and  xxv.  14  sqq.  Both  mathals  in  ques 
tion  have  the  same  object  in  view,  viz.,  to  show  that  man,  whilst  dependent33  on  Allah,  should 
be  charitable  and  righteous.  In  both  parables  also  allusions  to  practical  religion  are  not  want 
ing,  viz.,  in  yunjfqu  (give  alms),  yamuru  bil'adli  (bids  what  is  just)  and  sir  a  tin  mustaqim/n 
(right  way),  through  which  the  general  character  of  the  mathals  is  considerably  limited. 

The  last  mathal  in  8.  xvi.  (v.  113)  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  deve 
loped  in  a  later  repetition.  It  speaks  of  a  city  which  was  safe  and  happy,  whilst  its  provisions 
were  flowing  in  from  all  sides  ;  but  it  would  not  acknowledge,  that  all  these  had  been  sent  by 

28  Ps.  xviii.  27  ;  Qor.  viii.  30  ;  cf.  Al  Beidhawi  :     It  is  not  lawful  to  nse  this  term  without  restriction. 

29  Krcmer,  Gesch.  p.  ISsq.,  places  reliance  in  some  traditions  on  that  matter,  which  are  fictitious,  but  even  if 
they  had  been  authentic,  Muhammed  would  not  have  referred  them  to  Allah. 

so  Cf.  Al  Shahrastani,  p.  77. 

31  Al  Qastal.      AflU.       9     (J    dUJUJl          f  £  Jaj  /o       «.ai 


32  I.  H.  fol.  163vo  t'l.    See  also  Al  Beidh.  on  xxxix.  G7. 

ss  Reproduced  by  Coldziher,  die  Zahirilen,  elc.  p.  149. 

»  Ibid. 

M  I&id.p.  164.   The  original  passage  of  I.  H.'s  work  is  given  there  after  the  Lcyden  MS.,  to  which  the  London 
Codex  offers  several  variations. 

:;e  The  school  of  Ahmad  b.  Haubal. 

57  The  Mishndh  -in  question  is  re-echoed  in  the  numerous  assertions  of  Muhammed  that  he  expected  no  recom 
pense  for  his  ministry.     See  p.  60. 

">»  Cf.  Ihya,  I.  p.  2-19,  1.  8.  Al  Suyuti  in  MuftimM  alaqmn  refer*   thu  two  men  (v.  78)  to  Useid  b.  Abil  'Is  aud 
"Othman  b,  'Affan.   Al  Bcidh.  sooa  no  allusion  to  any  individual  in  either  malhai. 
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Allah.  He  therefore  affected  the  inhabitants  with  hunger  and  fear  for  their  wickedness.  Then 
one  of  their  town-fellows  approached  them  in  the  character  of  a  divine  messenger,  hut  was  not 
believed.  Thereupon  the  city  was  overtaken  by  heavy  punishment, 

The  parable  is,  of  course,  perfectly  clear.  The  happy  and  wealthy  city  is  no  other  than 
Mecca39  whose  merchants  traded  in  all  directions.  The  messenger  out  of  their  midst  is 
Muhatnmcd  whom  they  called  an  impostor,  but  dire  punishment  is  in  store  for  them.  The 
threatened  famine  will  also  become  clear  presently. 

Now  this  parable  is  repeated  in  a  later  and  considerably  altered  form.  The  alteration  waa 
necessary,  probably  because  the  threatened  punishment  had  not  taken  place,  whilst  the  situa 
tion  of  the  Prophet  had  meanwhile  become  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous.  I  give  the 
translation  of  the  mathal  in  full  :  — 

Sura  xxxvi.  12.  Forge  for  them  a  mathal :  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  when  the  messengers 
came  to  them,  (13)  when  we  sent  to  them  those  two,  but  they  called 
them  both  liars;  so  we  strengthened  them  with  a  third,  then  they  said  : 
verily,  we  are  sent  to  you.  (14)  They  replied:  You  are  only  mortals 
like  ourselves,  and  the  Merciful  has  revealed  nothing  [to  you],  you  are 
naught  but  liars.  (15)  They  said  :  Our  Lord  knows  that  we  are  sent  to 
you;  (16)  we  are  only  charged  to  clearly  convince  you.  (17)  They 
answered  :  We  have  augured  concerning  yon;  if  you  do  not  desist,  we 
will  surely  stone  you,  and  painful  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  you 
by  us.  (18)  Said  they  :  your  augury  is  with  you,  what  if  you  have  been 
warned?  but  you  are  a  sinful  people  !  (19)  And  there  came  hastily  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  town  a  man  who  said :  0  my  people  !  follow 
the  messengers.  (20)  Follow  those  who  do  not  ask  for  reward  from 
you,  whilst  being  guided.  (21)  What  ails  me  that  I  should  not  worship 
Him  who  created  me,  and  to  whom  you  will  be  made  to  return  ?  (22) 
Shall  I  take  other  gods  beside  Him  ?  If  the  Mordful  desires  harm  for 
me,  their  intercession  will  not  avail  me  at  all,  neither  can  they  save  me. 
(23)  I  should  then  be  in  manifest  error.  (24)  I  believe  in  your  Lord, 
therefore  hearken  unto  me  !  (25)  [When  they  had  killed  him]  it  was 
said  [to  him]:  Enter  thou  into  paradise;  said  he:  O,  would  that  my 
people  did  but  know,  (26)  that  Allah  has  forgiven  me  and  made  me  one 
of  the  honoured  ones  .  .  .  .  (27)  it  was  but  a  single  noise,  and  lo ! 
they  were  extinct. 

Although  this  parable  is  told  in  the  usual  legendary  style  of  prophetic  messengers,  it  is 
a  variation  of  the  preceding  one  with  a  historical  background.  It  speaks  about  the  city  and  the 
messengers  who  at  first  number  only  two,  and  arc  later  on  supported  by  a  third.  The  mathal 
seems  to  be  of  Christian  origin,  but  Muhammed  made  the  mistake  of  putting  the  attribute 
of  AlRahmdn  into  the  mouth  of  the  heathenish  townspeople.40  He  had  evidently  the  talo 
(Acts  xi.  22  to  30)  in  his  mind,  and  some  Commentators  rightly  declare  the  city  to  bo  Antioch,'11 
whose  pagan  population  forms  the  exact  parallel  to  Mecca.  The  application  of  the  mathal  is 
given  in  v.  29  :  Alas  for  the  men,  there  comes  to  them  no  messenger,  but  they  mock  at  him  ! 

59  Ibn  'Abbas  in  Mufti*,  alaqr  ;  Al  Boidh.  and  Jal.  A  tradition  by  Ibn  Sihab  on  behalf  of  Hafsa  refers  it  to  Mudina. 

*°  Tho  heathenish  character  of  the  populace  may  be  gathered  from  the  expression  Ij.jJaj  (v.  17)  which  mean.-, . 
we  have  augured  from  tho  flight  of  birds. 

41  Kash.  and  Jal.  Al  Beidh,  gives  a  different  story  which,  however,  doej  not  juit  the  case.  "'  The  man  "'  men 
tioned  (v.  19)  is  called  Habib,  tho  carpenter  (Ka.sh. :  Hah.  b.  I.srail).  This  uamo  is  evidently  a  translation  of  Agabos. 
His  prophecy  of  a  corning  famine  links  this  mathal  to  Q.  xvi,  113- 1H  ("  a  me.uongei-  out  of  their  midst").  As  to  the 
famine  3ee  JosepUua,  ^Lnl.  is  2. 
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A  couple  of  rather  forcible  mathals  taken  from  the  social  life  of  the  infidel  Meccan  citizens 
are  the  following  (»S.  xxx.  27)  :  The  Prophet  asks  the  people,  if  they  would  feel  inclined  to 
regard  their  slaves  as  their  equals,  and  allow  them  to  share  their  property.  The  meaning  is 
that  Allah  cannot  be  expected  to  look  upon  the  idols,  which  are  made  by  man's  hand,  as  ills 
equals  !  In  one  more  complicated,  or  rather  confused,  form  the  mathal  re-appears  in  a  later 
revelation  as  follows  (S.  xxxix.  30)  :  One  man  has  partners  who  disagree  with  each  other, 
whilst  another  is  entirely  subservient  to  one  who  is  his  master  ;  arc  these  two  men  (the  one 
who  has  partners  and  the  slave)  to  bo  considered  equal  ?  By  no  means43  —  The  first  man 
represents  Allah  to  whom  the  heathen  Mcccans  attribute  associates.  The  last  figure  in  the 
parable  is  evidently  also  meant  for  Allah.  The  hostility  prevailing  between  the  various 
idols  very  appropriately  expresses  the  narrowness  and  diversity  of  the  powers  with  which 
they  are  endowed. 

A  fine  parable,  connected  with  a  descriptive  passage,  is  the  following  (S.  xiii.  18)  :  Alliih 
sends  down  rain  from  the  sky,  the  water-courses  flow  according  to  their  bulk,  the  torrent  carries 
along  with  it  foam  that  swells  up.  A  similar  foam  arises  from  the  fire  kindled  by  men  [when 
melting  metals  and]  craving  ornaments  and  utensils.  Thus  docs  Allah  hit  the  truth  and  the 
falsehood,  riz.,  the  foam  disappears  in  nought,  whilst  that  [solid  part],  which  profits  man 
remains  on  earth  This  is  Allah's  way  of  forging  parables.43 

It  appears  that  Muhammed's  opponents  responded  to  his  parables  with  similar  ones,  parti 
cularly  with  reference  to  resurrection.44  To  such  remarks  he  had  a  kind  of  constant  reply  which 
appears  twice  in  the  same  form,  #?£.  (Ss.  xvii.  51  and  xxv.  10)  :  Look  how  they  forge  for  thee 
parables,45  but  they  err,  neither  can  they  find  a  way  [to  refute  thce].  —  On  the  other  hand 
Muhammed  boasts  (<S.  xxv.  35)  :  They  bring  thec  no  mathal,  unless  we  (Allah)  brought  thee  the 
truth  and  the  best  explanation.  —  As  a  demonstration  he  reminds  his  audience  of  the  cities  and 
peoples  which  had  been  annihilated,  and  adds  (v.  41)  :  For  eacli  have  we  forged  the  matlials,^ 
and  each  we  have  crumbled  to  pieces.  —  Such  general  references  to  nmthals  mentioned  previously 
in  detail  confirm  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  passages  just  quoted,  and  one  of  the  latest 
must  therefore  be  the  following  summing  up  (S.  xxxix.  28)  :  Now  we  have  forged  for  men  in 
this  Qordib  all  kinds  of  mathals,  haply  they  are  mindful.4" 

With  this  the  series  of  mathals  in  the  Meccan  part  of  the  Qordn  concludes.  The  compara 
tively  large  number  found  in  the  last  two  periods  is  still  surpassed  in  the  first  year  after 
the  Hijra,  when  they  suddenly  became-  extremely  numerous.  This  is  certainly  not  a  mere 
coincidence,  and  shows  the  critical  value  of  the  viatltal  in  general  for  researches  on  the 
composition  of  the  Qoran.  The  Medinian  niathal,  moreover,  stands  in  close  connection  with 
Muhammed's  altered  position  and  the  new  tone  of  his  speeches,  lie  soon  became  aware  how 
much  more  critical  and  analyzing  this  new  audience  was.  His  addresses  now  being  calculated  to 
win  the  Jews  of  Medina  as  well  as  its  pagan  inhabitants,  he  dared  not  offer  them  hollow  decla 
mations  which,  even  for  the  Meccan  world,  had  only  served  for  a  certain  time.  He  himself  had 
also  become  riper,  and  his  aim  lay  clearer  before  his  eyes.  The  moral  success  won  by  the  invi 
tation  oi  the  Medinians.  his  own  personal  safety  and  daily  increasing  authority  gave  his  word  a 
power  hitherto  unknown.  Above  all,  he  had  had  more  than  ten  years'  practice  in  preaching, 

42  See  above. 

*•'  V.  19  contrast.-  him  who  knows  the  truth  with  the  blind  man  ;   v.  o".'>  of  the  -same  sura  contains  a  "malhal  of 
Th>   pardon  promised  to  the  piou*,''  which  is  but  a  description  ,  cj.  Kivsh.    iXAs^  I    <Sfl*e 

*'  See  Q.  xvii  52,  xxxvi.  78. 

45  A  1  Beidh  refers  it  to  the  varioiio   title:,  ol  poet,  soothsayer,  borcerer  and  madman  giveu  to  Muhammed  by 
the  Meccan  s. 


"  Al  Beidh.       iyj.^1   J    lyjjl    ^jJ^ill  ^^J  ^  <*J.^*-  I 

*•'  Ibid  v.  30,    a  milhxl  discussed  above,    but  evidently  misplaced  on    account  of  v,    28  ,  v.  29  doea  not  buit 

the  context  either  and  the  same  ii  the  case  with  v.  31.     The  arrangement  of  the  verses  ia  here  visibly  in  confusion 

l'-e-;-  aho  Six    '5S  in  somewhat-  modified  for  in. 


MATHALS  IN  MEDINIAN  REVELATIONS.  03 

whilst  his  own  knowledge  augmented  continually.  It  is  of  no  small  moment  that  the  space  of 
time  between  the  Hijra  and  the  battle  of  Badr,  that  is  to  say,  the  time  before  Mnhammed 
became  an  important  political  factor,  should  be  richest  in  mathals.  Sura  ii.,  which 
consists  of  the  oldest  Medinian  sermons,  counts  no  less  than  eight  parables,  six  of  which  are 
of  indisputable  originality.  The  language  also,  if  not  poetic,  is  yet  fluent,  and  abounds  in 
allegories.  The  first  Medinian  mathal  is  taken  from  the  daily  occupation,  and  is  as  follows 
(v.  15)  :  Those  who  buy  error  for  guidance  —  their  commerce  brings  no  profit,  neither  are  they 
cniided  —  (10)  their  matlial  is  like  him  who  kindles  a  fire,  but  when  it  lights  up  his  surround 
ings,  Allah  carries  his  light  away,  and  leaves  them  in  darkness,  so  that  they  cannot  see.  (17) 
They  are  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,18  so  that  they  cannot  turn  round.  —  To  this  mathal  is  imme 
diately  joined  the  following  (v.  18):  Or49  they  are  like  a  stormcloud  from  the  sky  in  which  ie 
darkness  and  thunder  and  lightning  ;  they  put  their  fingers  in  their  ears50  because  of  the  noise 
of  the  thunder  for  fear  of  death  ;  Allah  encompasses  the  unbelievers,  (v.  19)  The  lightning  all 
but  takes  away  their  sight ;  as  often  as  it  shines  for  them,  they  walk  therein,  but  when  it 
becomes  dark  around  them,  they  stand  still ;  and  if  Allah  so  pleased,  He  would  surely  deprive 
them  of  their  hearing  and  their  sight  ;  Allah  is  almighty. 

It  seems  that  some  Medinian  critics  had  taken  exception  to  Allah's  employment  of  animals, 
particularly  insignificant  ones  like  spiders  and  flies  as  the  subjects  of  mathals.51  Muhammed 
shows  how  undeserved  is  their  censure  in  the  dignified  manner  (ii.  24)  :  Behold.  Allah  is  not 
ashamed  to  forge  a  mathal  on  a  gnat  or  what  is  above  it  [in  size]  ;52  those  who  believe  know 
that  it  is  the  truth  from  their  Lord ;  but  the  unbelievers  say  :  what  means  Allah  with  such 
a  parable  ?  He  leads  many  astray  with  it,  and  guides  others,  but  he  only  leads  astray  the 
wicked . 

Muhammed  was  so  little  prepared  to  cease  composing  parables  about  animals,  that  he 
invented  several  more  of  the  same  kind.  In  S.  ii.  161  the  infidels  are  compared  to  a  man  who 
shouts  to  that  which  hears  naught  but  a  noise  and  a  cry,  they  are  deaf,  dumb  and  blind53  and 
without  sense.  The  Commentators54  have  already  seen  that  the  metaphor  stands  for  the  word 
"  cattle." 

The  fly  re-appears  in  a  revelation  of  somewhat  later  date.  "O  men,"  he  says  (S.  xxii.  72) 
"  a  parable  is  forged  for  you,  so  listen  to  it.  Verily,  those  whom  they  adore  beside  Allah  could 
never  create  a  fly,  if  they  all  united  together  to  do  it,  and  if  the  fly  should  despoil  them  aught 
they  could  not  recover  it  from  it  —  weak  are  both  the  seekers  and  the  sought." 

Several  of  Muhammed's  Medinian  opponents,  Jews  in  particular,  when  hearing  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  mathals  («S.  ii.  24)  enquired  what  its  meaning  was.  They  also  questioned  him 
about  one  of  the  earlier  revelations  (S.  Ixxiv.  33)  in  which  it  is  stated  that  nineteen  angels  were 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  hell  fire.  "  Those  in  whose  hearts  there  is  sickness  ''55  and  the  infi 
dels  ask :  What  does  Allah  mean  by  this  as  a  mathal56  (v.  33)  ?  Muhammed's  answer  is  rather 
unsatisfactory,  as  the  number  nineteen  seems  to  have  been  chosen  at  random,  a  fact  which  he 
dared  not  admit.  But  thus  much  is  clear  that  both  questions  as  well  as  the  answers  to  them 
date  from  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  the  first  year  after  the  Hijra,  although  the  one  was  placed 
by  the  compilers  next  to  the  revelation  which  it  was  meant  to  explain. 

48  See  p.  85.  «  Second  mathal,  although  the  term  is  omitted.  M  Cf.  1  Sam.  iii.  11  ;  2  K.  xxi.  12. 

51  The  auimals  mentioned  in  mathals  are  birds,  camel  (twice),  spider,  ase  (twice),  locusts,  moth,  dog,  fly. 

C2  (4*^*  U'.  '  much  more  so.'    Al  Beidh.  «Ux  ..xf  I^U*  &*&*  '•>  cf-  Itq-  266.  53  Cf.  verse  17  and  above. 

51  Al  Beidh.^;  Noldeke,  Q.  p.  132,  regards  vv.  1G3-G  as  Meccan,  but  this  cannot  be  concluded  from 
(j  f.  lj  |  A^JLc  IxxkJ  I  l*j  since  this  is  also  a  common  Jewish  phrase. 

M  Viz.,  the  Jews  ;  cf.  Ch.  IX. 

56  Lit.,  what  means  Allah  with  this  as  a  mathal  ?  The  Commentators  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  construction  of 
the  phrase.  Kash.  takes  JtjLc  a  tamyiz  to  h&dd  or  as  a  H&1.  Vv.  31-34  are  undoubtedly  Medinian,  ar,d  were  only 
placed  here  on  account  of  their  reference  to  v.  30. 


THE  PARABLE  IN  THE  QOKAN. 


Many  of  those  who  rallied  round  the  Prophet  in  Medina,  particularly  emigrants  from 
Mecca,  were  extremely  poor.  Although  liberally  supported  by  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  town  who  had  joined  IslAm,  they  looked  forward  to  raids  on  Meccan  caravans  as  a  means 
of  gaining  some  property  of  their  own.  Robbery  was  so  little  regarded  as  anything  illegal  or 
immoral,  that  Muhammed  not  only  sanctioned  raids  by  participating  in  them  himself. 
but  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  sacred  month  in  order  to  makeb  elievers  "  walk  in  the  path 
of  Allah."  There  were  plenty  of  people  anxious  to  enrich  themselves  by  plunder  in  honour  of 
Allah,  but  they  lacked  the  means  to  carry  out  their  plans.  Muhammed,  therefore,  continually 
urged  the  wealthy  to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose,  with  promises  of  ample  reward  hereafter. 
The  admonition  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  parable  as  follows  :  — 

(S.  ii.  263)  The  likeness  of  those  who  spend  their  fortune  in  the  path  of  Alia  k  is  like  a 
grain  which  produces  seven  ears,  in  every  ear  a  hundred  grains,  Allah 
gives  twofold  to  whom  He  pleases  ;  Allah  is  bounteous  and  omniscient. 
But  those,  he  continues,  who  give  alms  while  taunting  and  annoying  the 
receiver  —  as  a  man  would  do  who  only  gives  for  appearance's  sake  — 
are  compared  (v.  266)  to  a  rock  covered  with  dust  which  a  shower 
washes  away,  leaving  the  stone  bare. 

This  fine  parable  which  seems  in  part  to  be  built  on  St.  Mark  iv.  5  sqq,  is  followed  by  a 
third  not  less  striking,  on  the  same  topic  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

(v.  267)  Those  who  lay  out  their  wealth  merely  to  obtain  the  grace  of  Allah,  and 
as  an  insurance  for  their  souls,  are  like  a  garden  on  elevated  ground. 
Rain  waters  it  richly,  and  its  crops  grow  twofold.  Should  rain  fail,  dew 
irrigates  them. 

These  mathals,  intended  to  encourage  believers  to  spend  their  fortune  to  increase  the 
Prophet's  worldly  power,  contrast  strangely  with  two  others  which  gave  little  comfort  after  the 
defeat  at  Uhud.  As  for  unbelievers,  he  says  (S.  iii.  112),  their  wealth  shall  not  profit  them, 
neither  their  children,  against  Allah,  they  shall  be  the  companions  of  hell  fire,  and  they  shall 
dwell  therein  for  ever.  (113)  The  likeness  of  what  they  lay  out  in  this  present  life  is  as  a 
wind  wherein  there  is  a  cold  blast  ;  it  affects  the  corn-fields  belonging  to  people  who  have 
injured  their  own  souls  and  destroyed  them.57 

Still  more  pessimistic  is  the  following"  (S.  Ivii.  19)  :  Know  ye  that  this  present  life  is  but 
-i  toy  and  vain  amusement  and  pomp  and  affectation  of  glory  among  ye,59  and  multiplying  of 
wealth  and  children  --  like  rain  which  astonishes  the  husbandman"0  by  its  fertility,  but  then 
the  vegetation  withers  until  thou  seest  it  turn  yellow,  and  become  dry  stubble  —  but  in  the 
last  world  there  is  heavy  punishment. 

Here  we  have  to  notice  several  mathals,  which  show  how  bitter  Muhammed  felt  against 
Jews  and  Christians.  "  The  mathal  of  Jesus  is  in  the  eye  of  Allah  like  the  mathal  ot 
Adam,  whom  he  has  created  from  dust"  (S.  iii.  52).  Still  more  spiteful  is  an  epigram  hurled 
against  the  Jews,  whose  power  was  considerably  weakened  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tribe  of 
the  B.  Qainoqa.  "They  are  burdened,  he  says,  with  the  Torah,  which  they  do  not  observe,  they 
are  likened  to  the  ass  which  carries  books  "  (S.  Ixii.  5).61 

To  this  period  belongs  a  mathal  which  contains  an  attack  against  a  certain  individual  not 
mentioned  by  name,  and  is  so  densely  veiled  that  even  the  Moslim  Commentators  are  at  a  loss 
to  establish  the  identity  of  the  person  in  question.  It  is  evident  that  Mnhammed  pointed 

«'  Cf.  Itq&n,  p.  565.  58  See  v.  22,  Ixiv.  11,  and  Noldeke,  Q.  p.  145. 

*•  See  p.  85.  Al  Qastal.  ix.  p.  237,         .&         I-U  I  & 


,  ^j- 

j.  ^lyn  i^uir 

,  see  Al  Beidh.  n  See  Geiger) 
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at  a  man  of  high  station  and  education,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  described  him  as  one 
"  whom  we  have  given  our  signs,  but  he  stepped  away  from  them  ;  had  we  wished  we  would 
have  exalted  him  thereby,  but  he  crouched63  upon  the  earth  and  followed  his  lust.  He  is 
likened  unto  a  dog,  whom  if  thou  shouldst  attack,  he  hangs  out  his  tongue,  and  if  thou  should  st 
leave  him,  hangs  out  his  tongue  too  "  (S.  vii.  171  to  175). 

From  the  test  of  the  mathal  it  is  clear  that  the  person  to  whom  it  refers,  had  been  giv«.u 
opportunities  of  embracing  Islam,  but  had  not  made  use  of  them,  and  thereby  set  "  a  bad 
example  to  the  people  who  declare  our  signs  to  be  lies  "  (v.  170). 

Following  Arab  Commentators,  Sprenger  suggests  that  the  mathal  refers  to  the  pod 
Oinayya  b.  All  Salt  of  Tu'if,63  who  was  a  gifted  and  well  educated  man.  According  to  Arabic 
tradition  he  was  an  apostate  from  paganism,  but  refused  to  follow  Muhammed  from  jealousy. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  Muhammed  did  not  refer  to  him.  He  admired  his  poems,04  and  would 
not  have  used  such  offensive  language  about  him.  The  words  "  whom  we  have  given  onr 
Signs,"  and  "  they  declare  our  Signs  to  be  lies,"  can  only  refer  either  to  a  Jew  or  a  Christian, 
but  since  the  passage  belongs  undoubtedly  to  a  Medinian  revelation,  very  probably  a  Jew  is 
meant,  which  would  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Al  Beidhawi,  that  he  was  one  of  "the  learned  of 
the  Jews." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  man  was  no  other  than  the  poet  Ka'b  b.  Al  Ashraf,  the  chief  ot 
the  B.  Al  Nadhir,  who  was  very  active  in  stirring  up  Muhammed's  enemies.  After  the  battle 
of  Badr  he  went  to  Mecca  to  incite  the  Qoreish  to  take  revenge  on  those  who  had  slain  their 
kinsmen,  and  composed  songs  in  which  he  denounced  Muhammed  and  Islfim.05  I  see  a:i 
allusion  to  Ka'b's  poems  in  the  simile  of  the  dog  that  hangs  out  his  tongue.  Moreover  the 
alliteration  of  the  name  Ka'b  with  Jcalb  (dog)  appears  to  be  intentional  rather  than  accidental. 
Finally  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Ka'b  was  assassinatad  shortly  afterwards  by  order  of  the 
Prophet. 

The  expulsion  of  Ka'b's  tribe66  which  was  to  follow,  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  moment  owing 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Moelims  at  Uhud.  It  was  carried  out  shortly  afterwards  as  being  conducive  to 
the  prestige  of  Muhammed  who  celebrated  it  in  the  following  two  mathals.  In  the  first  (S.  lix.  !•">) 
the  expelled  are  compared  to  people  "who  had  shortly  before  tasted  the  evil  consequences  of  th-nr 
conduct,"  which  means  that  the  B.  Al  Nadhir  had  to  share  the  fate  of  their  brethren  of  the  Ban  a 
Qainoqa.  In  the  second  mathal  (ibid.  v.  16)  they  are  likened  to  Satan,  who  first  entices  mein  from 
the  faith,  but  then  withdraws  and  pretends  to  fear  Allah. 

This  mathal  misrepresents  the  facts.  The  expulsion  of  the  two  Jewish  tribes,  and  the  subvi- 
quent  slaughter  of  the  B.  Koreiza  were  acts  of  treachery,  for  which  Muhammed  wanted  an  excuse. 
Although  the  Jews  refused  to  acknowledge  his  mission,  still  they  were  monotheists;  but  we  shall  s^o 
later  on,  how  Muhammed  tried  to  impute  pagan  doctrines  to  them.  The  weakness  of  his  arguments 
is  perceptible  in  his  comment  on  the  foregoing  mathals.  "  Had  we,  he  says  (v.  21),  revealed  the 
Qordn  on  a  mountain,  one  would  have  seen  this  mountain  humble  itself  and  split  for  fear  of 
Allah,67  such  are  the  mathals  which  we  forge  for  men,  haply  they  may  consider."  —  This  verse  read  3 
like  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes.  Muhammed  was  ill  satisfied  that  revelation  did  not  come  to 
him  like  that  on  Mount  Sinai  ;  but  we  must  remember,  that  according  to  a  tradition  originating  from 
his  own  statement,  the  received  the  first  revelation  on  mount  HirA. 


ss  1.  1.  279  has  other  persons  in  view  ;  other  interpreters  infer  Baleam  ;  ef.  Al  Beidh.  Al  Ghazali  in  Ja>clhtr 
al  Qoran  also  refers  the  math'lio  Baleam  (f.  42vo). 

<*  Kit.  Al  Agh&ni,  III.  p.  187  »qq.  (cf.  Sprenger,  I.  p.  110,  sqq."}.  According  to  Al  Zobeir  he  had  read  the  Bible, 
did  not  believe  in  idols  and  forbade  the  drinking  of  wine.  The  last  item  is  evidently  added  from  religious  tendency. 

eo  Cf.  R.  E.  J.  x.  p.  19.  The  hanging  tongne  is  also  made  a  symbol  of  poetic  satire  (Hij'li.)  in  the  tradition  on 
Hassan  b.  Thabit,  Aghfini,  iv.  3-4.  oc  Q.  ljx.  n  sqi. 

«  Confusion  Of  Mount  Sinai  with  Zaoh.  xiy.  4  ;cf.  Pa.  oxiv.  4. 


THE  PARABLE  IN  THE  QORAK. 


Muhammed  liked  to  compare  unbelievers,  and  Jews  in  particular,  to  people  who  walk  in  darkness. 
V,  Leu  inculcating  the  precept,  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  eat  flesh  from  an  animal  "  over  which  the 
name  of  Allah  has  not  been  pronounced,"  he  asks  (S.  vi.  122):  Is  he  who  was  dead,  and  we  have 
hickened  and  made  for  him  a  light  that  he  may  walk  therein  amongst  men,  like  him  who  finds 
l.imself  in  darkness  which  he  cannot  emerge  from?  —  It  seems  that  the  material  of  this  mathal  is 
derived  from  Isaiah  ix.  1. 

The  more  the  Prophet  of  Allah  became  merged  into  a  worldly  potentate,  the  more  his  speeches 

.  —  ;::ned  the  tone  of  manifestor.     It  seems  all  the  more  strange  to  find  a  group  of  three  rather  fine 

>:.u.thals  attached  to  Muhammed's  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  wife  'Aisha,  whom  public 

;:  inion  had  accused  of  infidelity.  The  verses  in  question  (£.  xxiv.  34  to  40)  may  not,  indeed,  have  beet. 

revealed  on  this  occasion  .it  all,  but  it  appears,  as  if  Muhammed,  after  having  gone  through  that  dis- 

ugiveable  affair,  was   anxious  to  change  the  subject.68     The  first  of  these  mathal  s  (which  are  all 

taken  from  scenes  met  with  in  travelling,  and  with  the  exception  of  third  probably  recollections 

of  his  own  journeys)  has  already  been  discussed  above,69  and  gives  an  impressive,  but  not  very 

detailed  account  of  incidents  of  bygone  days.     This  is  followed  (v.  39)  by  a  neat  comparison 

of  the  unbelievers  to  "  a  mirage  in  a  plain  (desert)  which  looks  like  water  to  the  thirsty  traveller, 

uutil  he  approaches  it,  when  he  finds  nothing."70     The  infidels  are  further  (v.  40)  compared  to 

darkness    in  a    deep    sea,71    in    which    one    wave  covers  another;    dark    clouds    rise    above  it 

increasing  the  darkness  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  cannot  see  one's  outstretched  hand.     They 

ate  again  likened  (5.  Ixvi.  10)  to  the  disobedient  wives  of  Noah,72  and  Lot  to  whom  (v.  11  to  12) 

are  opposed  the  wife  of  Pharaoh  and  Maryam  as  models  of  piety  and  chastity-.     Here  Mnharu- 

med's    Biblical    recollections    became    rather    confused.     Instead  of  Noah's  he  seems  to  have 

)  .ad   Job's  wife  in  his  mind.     For  Pharaoh's  wife  Geiger  has  already  rightly  substituted  his 

daughter. 

There  only  remains  one  more  mathal  occuring  in  a  verse  the  authenticity  of  which  as 
at  original  Qoranic  revelation  is  doubtful  to  me.  It  lias,  however,  been  embodied  in  tht 
official  text  of  the  Qoran,-  we  must,  therefore,  discuss  it  here,  whilst  reserving  the  investigation 
of  its>  authenticity  for  later  on.73  The  verse  in  question  (S.  xlviii-  29)  forms  an  appendix  to  a 
sh;-a  which  was  revealed  concerning  various  events  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hijra,  and  is 
entirely  out  of  connection  with  the  context.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  compilers  of  the  Qorfin 
jihiced  the  verse  here,  from  the  preceding  one,  which  states  that  "Allah  has  dispatched  His 
ugers  with  the  right  guidance  and  the  true  faith,  in  order  to  exalt  the  same  above  every 
other  creed,  and  Allah  is  sufficient  as  witness."  This  verse  evidently  formed  the  conclusion  of 
at  address,  and  quite  unexpectedly  we  read  the  following  announcement  (v.  29)  :  Muhammed  is 
f  .'  e  messenger  of  Allah,  and  those  who  are  with  him,  are  fierce  against  the  unbelievers,  but 
jneicifnl  towards  one  another.  Thou  seest  their  bowing  down  and  adoring,  seeking  favour  and 
good  will  from  Allah.  The  Sign  [they  wear]  upon  their  faces  is  an  emblem  of  the  worship  ; 
fcucli  is  their  mathal  in  the  Torah.  Their  mathal  in  the  Gospel  is  as  a  seed  which  puts  forth. 
jts  stalk,  makes  it  grow  and  strong,  so  that  it  rises  upon  its  stem,  and  astounds  the  sower,  etc. 

Now  only  the  second  part  of  the  verse,  bearing  on  the  New  Testament,  is  a  real  parable 
;>t.d  is  taken  from  S.  Mark  iv.  8,  whilst  the  first  part  belongs  to  those  cases  in  which  mathal  is 
11  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense,  as  is  also  done  by  the  Commentators.  The  words  evidently 
describe  some  external  adjustment  of  the  Jews  during  worship,  which  would  not  have  remained 
fii:kuo\vn  either  to  Muhammed,  or  to  any  one  who  visited  a  Jewish  house  of  prayer.  lean 
it'i-r  the  words  in  question  to  nothing  else  but  to  the  phylacteries  derived  from  Deut.  vi.  8 

G*  Noldeke,  Q.  p.  157,  leaves  the  question  undecided. 
'"  C/.  p.  28. 
^J  •.!«  I 

T9  Not  expressly  styled  maihal,  but  introduced  by  Ita  ;  cf.  Jtq.  565. 

11  Itq.  p.  567-  k"  Geiger,  p.  111.  7«  ch.  XIII. 


.  p.  28.      The  parable  is  explained  in  a  scholastic  manner  in   Ibn  Sinfis  Ris&la,   jjj.13  ,   i~i*ij  I  i«,Uj  I 
.  *A  \  j*>  .    ed.   Constant.  1298  H.  pp.  85-86.     See  also  Al  Ghaz.  Kit.  Almadntn  ]  Itq.  666.' 
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xi.  l^,7t  and  styled  "Sign."  Although  our  verse  only  incntioiieel  llic  one  worn  on  the  forehead 
-  the  other  placed  OH  the  arm  probably  being  covered  by  the  garment—  the  term  '•  sign  "  was 
applied75  to  both  by  the  person  wlioui  Mumhammed  might  liave  been  asked  about  I  hen 
character.  The  Commentators  explain  this  nuttktd  as  a  description,  which  it  undoubtedly  i,\ 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  its  proper  place  should  bo  among  the  traditions  appended  to  thi: 
chapter. 

APPENDIX  TO  UHAPTtiK    VIII. 

TlIK    MAT1IAL    IN    TUADl'llON. 

Apart  from  tlie  rualhal*  in  the  (,)<>mit  a  large  mass  of  sayings  and  parabi.'>  siippi  i.,...,<i  to  liav, 
originated  with  Muliaiumod  lived  in  the  recollections  of  the  iii>:l  generations  of  Believers.  Tins 

O 

increased  marvellously  as  tho  sacred  and  polite  literatures  of  the  Arabs  developed.  To  endeavour 
(.0  establish  or  refute  the  authenticity  of  these  would  be  a  hopeless  task,  the  means  of  testing 
Uiem  beiti"1  much  smaller  than  those  we  have  for  traditions  on  religious  and  historical  matters 
Muhammed  was  obviously  fond  of  speaking  in  parables  and  metaphors  when  pronouncing  rove 
Hations,  and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that  he  employed  the  same  method  of  instruction  when 
discoursing  with  his  friends,  or  addressing  Helievers  from  the  pulpit.  Although  many  of  tin 
.sayings  attributed  to  him  may  be  authentic,  only  a  few  can  be  substantiated  with  any  certainty. 

The  apocryphal  sayings  of  Muhammed  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  r,h..,  those 
embodied  in  the  IJadit.li  or  religious  tradition,  and  those  registered  by  secular  writers.  Thi.- 
division  is,  however,  superficial  only,  and  does  not  touch  the  greater  or  lesser  veracity  of  eithei 
dass.  lii  the  following  pages  I  have  collected  as  many  as  I  could  find,  but  have  only  men 
tioned  such  works  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  i  do  not  therefore  claim  to  have  exhau,->!< -<•' 
;  he  subject. 

A  series  of  "Speeches  and  Table  Talk  "  of  Muhammed,  containing' proverbs  and  genera  f 
remarks,  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  London,  1882. 

At  the  head  of  my  collection  I.  place  two  comparisons  which  arc  chronicled  in  all  standard 
works  on  Moslim  tradition.      Both  of  these  are  connected  with  the  manner,   in   which  revola 
lions   came   down  to  Muhammed.      In  the  one  he   stated    that  he  lu-ard  the    voice  of  revelation 
"as  the  chiming  of  bells,"  in  the  other  the  first  revelation  came  down  to  him  as  "  the  dawn  o! 
the  morning"  (Boklmri  beginning,  Mit'atta,  p.  86,  etc.).     Although  a  large  number  of  these  say 
ings  are  dispersed  in  the  Had'/ tit  works  of  Al  Bokhfiri  (died  250  II.)  and  Muslim  (died  2<»0  11.), 
these  authors  did  not  devote  much  attention  to  them.     Al  Tirmidi  (died  2711)  however  in   his 
collection  of  traditions  has  a  special  chapter  on  fourteen   mathals  which  I  reproduce  here  (after 
the  edition  of  Bulftq,  1875,  Vol.  II.  p.  Ho  «??.)• 

1.  [From  Jubcir  b.  Nufeir  from  Al  Nuwas  b.  Shift  11  Al  Kilabi  :]   Fantastic  description 
of  the  "Right  Path"  (Qor.  I.  5). 

2.  [Jubir  b.  Abel    Allah   Al   Ansfiri :  ]   The    Prophet  once  heard    in  a   dream  a  discussion 
between  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel  on  the  following  parable  :    Thou    [O  MuhamrncdJ 
and  thy  people  are  compared  to  a  king  who  chose  a  city  of  residence,  where  he   built  a  palace. 
In   this   he   placed  a  table  and  then  he  sent  messengers  to  invite  the  people  to  partake  of  the 
repast  ho   had    spread    thereon.     Some   of    them  accepted  the  invitation,  but  others  refused. 
The    King  is   Allah,  the  residence  Islam,  the  palace  is  Paradise,  and  thou,  0  Muhammed,  art 
the  messenger.    Whosoever  accepts  thce,  enters  Islftm,  and  is  received  into  Paradise  where  he 
onjoys  all  that  affords  him  pleasure. 

It  is  possible  that  this  parable  is  modelled  on  a  Talmudical  one  (Sanhedrin,  fol.  08'°)  of 
"•real  popularity,  in  which  an  explanation  is  given  why  in  the  creation  of  the  component  parts 


(.'/'.  Exod.  xiii.  13. 

->    i;-  in  tlii^  iuLitauce   rendered  by    *i  ' »    becauue  the  latter  Lua  ita  fixed  Muslim  terminology. 
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of:  the  world,  the  earth,  stars,  and  animals  preceded  man,  who,  l>oing  the  noblest  creature,  found 
.-.-.  "iL'ti  prepared   for  abode,  and   food  ready,  when   lie   appeared  on  the  earth.     The  moral  of 
both  parables  is  nearly  the  same. 

o.  [Muh.  b.  Bishfir  from  Mali.  b.  Abi  Adiy  from  Ja'far  b.  Maimun  from  Abu  Tamlra 
Al  Hujaimi  from  Abu  Othman  from  Ibn  Mas'ud  :  ]  Muhammed  said:  My  eyes  are  asleep,  but 
tj.y  heart  is  awake  (see  I.  llish.  p.  375,  Kdniil  ot  Al  Mubarrad,  ed.  Wright,  p.  77  and  741) 
!'!::>  saying  is  evidently  a  mistranslation  of  Cantic.  v.  2  caused  by  mis-hearing  'eni  "my  eve' 
instead  of  a>t?  <«l"  (see  my  article:  Historical  and  legendary  controversies,  etc.  J.  O.  R.  s 
p.  In5).  A  mathal  following  this  sentence  deals  with  the  same  subject. 

4.  Another  and  shorter  repetition  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  also  on  the  authority  of 
,'abir  b.  Abd  Allah. 

5.  [Muh.   b.  Ism'ail   from   Musu  b.    Ism'ail  from  Aban  b.  Yazid   b.  Abi  Kathir  from  ZeiJ. 
!).  Abi  Salam  from  Al  Harith  Al  Ash'iri:  J    The  infidel  is  compared  to  a  man   who  buys  a  slave 
He  brings  him  to  his  house,  and  instructs  him  in  the  work  he  has  to  do,  but  the  slave  [instead 
of  following  his  instructions]    works  for  somebody  else.      Which  of  you  wishes  to  be  Allah's 
servant  r  Allah  has  commanded  you  to  \>'ra]j,  so  do  not  turn  away  from  him,  since  he  turns  hi- 
f:\ce  towards  that  of  his  servant,  while  the  latter  is  engaged   in   praying.      Allah  has  further 
commanded   you  tofn?f.     He  who    fasts  is  compared   to  a  man  in  a  turban,  who  has  in  his  DOS 
session  a  bag   with    musk,  the  odour  of    which    makes  everybody  wonder.      The  odour   of  the 
breath  of  a  fasting  man  is   pleasanter  to  Allah   than  the  sine! I  of  rnusk.      Givim'  alms  is  further 
illustrated  by  the   parable    of  a  man    who  was  taken  prisoner.      lie  is  loaded  with  chains  and  ill 
treated,  but  afterwards  ransomed  for  a  small  sum.      The  sn>j!n<j  of  (he  Di/cr  is  finally   compared 
to  a  strong  castle,  which   gives  refuge  to  a  fugitive,  who   is   surrounded  by  his  foes.     Man  c:v 
g:iard  himself  against  Satan  only   through  the  Diltr. —  This  group  of   matlials  seems  to  betray 
Ohristian  influence.     For  the  author  of  Si'ldh  Al  Mumiii  (Brit.  Mus.  Or.  3*55,  fol.  12)   has  the 
following  version  :   Muhammed    said  :    Allah    commanded  John    to  teach    the  Israelites    five 
sentences  ;  among  them  is  the  T)il;r.     This   is   compared   to   a  man    who  is   persecuted    by  hi* 
enemies,  but  finds  refuge  in  a  fortress. 

G.  [Anas  from  Abu  Miisfi  from  Muhammed  :  ]  A  Moslim  who  reads  the  Qoran  is  likened 
to  a  citron,  whose  fragrance  and  taste  are  both  good,  but  a  Moslim,  who  does  not  read  the 
Q->r(lii  is  likened  to  a  fruit  which  has  no  fragrance,  though  its  taste  is  pleasant.  The  hypocrite 
who  reads  the  Q»r<i/i,  is  likened  to  a  fragrant  plant  of  bitter  taste,  but  the  hypocrite  who  djes 

not  read  the  Qordu  is  likened  to  the  coloquinth  which  smells  as  badly  as  it  tastes  bitter. This 

parable  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  works   of  Jlad't/t  ;   (if.   Bokh   (ed.  Krehl,  III.  4,01  ;    Moslim 
(Bulaq    1304,)    IV.   p.  81  ;  Mishkat,  270).     The  sundry  recensions  show  slight  variations.    Sp>- 
also  Lane  Poole,  1.  c,  p.  154. 

7.  [Al  Hasan  b.  Aliy  Al  Khilal  and  several  others  from  Abd  Allah  b.  Razzfiq  from  Mulmm- 
med  from  Al    Zohri  from   fcfa'id  b.  Al  Musayyab  from  Abu  Hureira  :  ]   Muhammed  said:  The 
believer  is  likened  to   the  sapling,  which  the  winds  incessantly  try  to  upset.      The   believer  i- 
also  continually  exposed  to  trials,  but  the  hypocrite  is  as  the  cedar  which  is  not  shaken  untill 
the  time  of  the  harvest  comes.    In  Muslim  (x.  p.  2G7)this  tradition  is  reproduced  with  the  same 
(very  unreliable)  Isnad,  but  is  twice  repeated  on  the  authority  of    Ka'b  b.    Malik    the   "tree" 
being  replaced  by  an  "  ear  of  corn."     Since  this  mathal  seems  to  be,  at  least  in   part,  modelled 
on  that  in  Abotlt,  III.  17,  the  version  with  the  tree  seems  to  be  the  more  authentic  one. 

8.  [Ishaq  b.  Mansur  from  Ma'n  from  Malik  from  Abd  Allah  b.  Dinar  from  Ibn  Omar :  1 
Muhammed  said  :  The  Believer  is  likened  to  a  tree  whose  foliage  does  not  fall  off. This  tradi 
tion,  which  is  badly  authenticated,  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  species  of  that  tree. 

0.  [Quteiba  from  Al  Laith  from  Ibn  Al  Hadi  from  Muhammed  b.  Ibrahim  from  Alv; 
Salama  from  Abdal  RahmAn  from  Abu  Hnreira:]  Muhammed  said:  If  anyone  had  a  rivei 
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passing  by  his  gate,  he  would  bathe  five  times  a  day  ;  could,  then,  any  uncleanness  remain  on 
his  bodj  ?  No  !  This  is  the  likeness  of  the  five  daily  prayers,  with  which  Allah  washes  away 
the  sins. 

10.  [Quteiba  from   Hamid   b.  Yahya  from  Thabit  al  Banani    from  Anas  :]  Muhammed 
said  :  My  people  is  likened  to  the  rain,  no  one  knows  whether  its  beginning  is  more  pleasant 
or  its  ending. 

11.  [Mnhammed  b.  Isma'il  from  Khilad  b.  Yahya  from  Bashir  b.  Al  Muhajir  from  Abd 
Allah  b.  Boreida  from  his  father  :]  Muhammed  threw  down  two  daies  and  asked :  "  What  does 
this  mean  ?"     No  one  knew.     "  The  one,"  he  said,  "is  hope,  the  other  fulfilment." 

1  2.  [Al  Hasan  from  Al  Khilal  from  Abdal  Razzaq  from  Mu'ammar  from  Al  Zuhr  from 
Salam  from  Ibn  Omar  :  ]  Muhammed  said :  Men  are  likened  to  camels  ;  among  a  hundred  thou 
findest  but  one  fit  to  ride  on  (see  Muslim  II.  p.  275;  Al  Tha 'alibi,  Syntagma  ed.  Valeton,  p.  7). 

13.  [Quteiba  b.  Sa'id  from  Al  Mughira  b.  Abdal  Rahman  from  Abu  Zinad  from  Ala'rai 
from  Abu  Hureira:]  Muhammed  said  :  I  and  my  people  are  likened  to  a  man  who  kindles  a  fire 
in  which  flies  and  butterflies  are  caught.     Thus  I  seize  your  race,  and  you  are  thrown  into  the 
fire  (see  Muslim,  II.  p.  206). 

14.  [Mnsaddad  from  Yahya  from  Sufyan   from  Abd  Allah  b.  Dinar  from  Ibn  Omar  from 
Muhammed,   who  said  :]    You,    O   Moslims,   the  Jews  and  Christians  are  symbolised    in    the 
following  parable:  A   man  hired  labourers  to  whom  he  said:  "  Who  will  work  for  me  until 
noon  for  one  carat  ?  "     The  Jews  did  it.     Then  he    asked  :     "Who  will  work  for  me  until  the 
afternoon  (prayer  time)  ?"     The  Christians  did  it.     "  Then  you,  O  Moslims,  shall  work  for  me 
from   the   afternoon  till  evening   for  two  carats."     They  answered  :  "  We  give  the  most  work 
for  smallest  pay."     "  Have  I,"  asked  he,  "  wronged  you?"     "No."     "  Thus,"  he  replied,  "  do 
I  bestow  my  favour  upon  whom  I  choose."  —  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
in  this  parable  an  adaptation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Householder  (St.  Matthew  xx.  2)  as  far  as 
it  suited  the  situation.     (See  also  Misbkat,  Engl.  transl.  II.  p.  814.) 

To  these    matnals  I  attach  a  few  more  which  are  dispersed  in  the  collections  of  traditions 
One    of    the    best   known  of   these,  which   is  also  mentioned   in   most  modern    works,  is  the 
comparison  of  a  reader  of  the  Qor  tin  to  a  man  who  owns  a  camel.     If  he  keeps  it  fastened,  it 
remains  with  him,  but  if  he  loosens  it,  it  runs  away  (Mu'attd,  88,  Al  Nawawi,  Kit.   Al  Tilyil,. 
p.  81  ;  cf.  Sprenger,  III.  p.  xxxv.). 

Ibn  Abbas  handed  down  the  tradition  that  Muhammed  said:  He  who  has  in  his  inside 
nothing  of  the  Qor  tin  is  compared  to  a  desolate  house  (TibyAn,  p.  14). 

[Musa  from  Wahib  from  Ibn  Ta'vis  from   his  father  from  Abn   Hureira  :]    The   Prophet 
said  :   The  niggard  and  the  almsgiver  are  compared  to   two  men  clad   in  coats  of  mail  from 
their  breast  to  their  collar-bone.    On  the  almsgiver  it  grows  until  it  covers  the  tips  of  his  fingers- 
and  obliterates  his  guilt.     On  the  niggard,  however,  every  buckle  keeps  firm  in  its  place,  s, 
that  he  cannot  loosen  it  (Bokh.  ii.  158,  iii.  21).  — For  ^i)  which  gives  no   sense,  I  read  <*J> : 

"guilt."  The  text  of  this  parable  shows  several  corruptions,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  or 
its  old  age,  and  probable  genuineness.  Al  Nawawi's  corrections  (ibid  )  are  of  little  assistance 
-  The  same  tradition  with  a  different  Isnad,  likewise  going  back  to  Abu  Hureira,  Bokh.  ibid. 
The  matlial  is  an  imitation  of  Qor.  ii.  263,  2G7:  see  above,  p.  172. 

The  worshipper  of  idols  is  likened  to  a  thirsty  traveller,  who  sees  a  mirage  in   the  deserts, 
but   cannot  reach   it  (cf.  Qastalani,  viii.  p.  183).     This   mathal  is  fashioned  after  Qor.  xxiv.  : 
(see  above,  p.  174). 

[Abu  Bakr  b.  Abi  Shaiba  and  Abu  Amir  Ash'ari  and  Muhammed  b.  Al  'Ala  (the  wording 
being  that  of  Abu  Amir)  from  Abu  Usama  from  Boreid  from  Abu  Bnrda  from  Abu  Musa 
from  Muhammed :]  My  mission  to  guide  to  knowledge  is  likened  to  the  rain  which  reaches  the 
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earth.  Part  of  the  latter,  which  is  good,  absorbs  the  water,  and  produces  herbs  and  other 
vegetation  in  abundance.  Some  parts  of  the  earth  are  hard,  and  therefore  retain  the  water, 
which  serves  for  man  to  drink  therefrom,  and  to  water  their  lioeks  and  herbs.  Another  part 
is  [barren]  level  ground,  which  neither  holds  the  water  nor  allows  anything  to  grow.  This 
is  typical  of  those  who  accept  the  Law  of  Allah.  He  allows  them  to  benefit  by  my  mission, 
to  learn  and  to  teach.  It  is  also  likeness  of  him,  who  does  not  raise  his  head  and  docs  not 
accept  the  guidance  of  Allah,  which  was  entrusted  to  me  (Muslim,  II.  200). 

In  connection  with  (£ur.  Ivii.  1'J  Al  Qastalani  (ix.  237)  quotes  a  comparison,  handed  down 
by  Muslim  as  follows:  Muhammed  said:  If  one  of  you  dips  his  hand  in  the  sea,  let  him  see 
what  remains  on  it,  when  he  takes  it  out  again. —  [Abu  Hureira:]  Muhammed  said  :  I  and  the 
prophets  before  me  are  likened  to  a  building  which  a  man  has  erected  and  beautified.  People, 
surround  it,  and  say  :  We  have  never  seen  a  finer  building,  except  one  brick  [which  is  Muham 
med],  M.oslim,  ibid. 

[Abu  JJorda  from  Abu  Mu.-^i  :J  Muliammed  said  :  1  and  my  people  are  likened  to  a  man 
who  said  to  his  people  :  "I  beheld  an  army,  and  I  warn  you  to  escape  ;  and  now  you  may 
depart  in  ease.''  One  portion  obeyed  and  was  saved,  but  the  other  which  refused  to  believe 
him,  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  and  destroyed.  —  Follows  application  [Muslim,  ibid.]. 

Of  other  authors  who  have  embodied  larger  and  smaller  collections  of  alleged  sayings  ol. 
Muhammed  I  have  quoted  the  following: 

The  famous  Amr  b.  Bahr  Al  Jahiu  of  IJasra  (died  255  II.)  in  his  Kitab  Al  Mahdtiii 
'cul'it  dhdad  (ed.  van  Vlotcn.  Leyden,  1SOS)  quotes  many  dicta  ascribed  to  Muliammed  ou 
liberality,  niggardliness,  and  other  subjects.  More  sayings  arc  to  be  found  in  Abstracts  of  the 
same  author's  work,  Kit.  Al  I'ut/nn  fal  Tibijtin  (Constantinople,  IbS'-J). 

A  small  collection  ol:  ibcta  is  contained  in  Al  Beladori's  Kit.  fntufi  <tU>ub1uu  (ed.  do  Cioeie) 
]».  537,  but  much  more  are  dispersed  thoughout  the  Kd'itll  of  Al  Mubarrad  (ed.  \\  .  Wright). 

In  the  Kit.  Al  Mujtuni  of  Ibn  Doreid  (^died  ^21)  sayings  attributed  to  a  number  ol 
persons,  beginning  with  Muhammed  (pp.  2  to  4)  are  collected.  The  sayings  are  accompanied 
by  annotations. 

The  works  of  Abd  Al  Malik  Al  Thu'ulibi  (died  42'j)  are  very   rich  in  alleged    sayings   altri 
butcd  to  Muhammed.  viz. :  — 

1.  Kit.    ul'ijih  v'al  <'jdz  (ed.  Valeton.  1<S'.M.  and  Cairo.  ]>>Ul).      The  same  work  is  recorded 
under  the  title,  Kitdb  naicddir  al  hulcm  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.   (.)5iiO). 

2.  Al  Latdif  wal 'ardiffi-l  uddud  and    Al  yuiuaqU  ji    baidfi-e-wawitqU    prepared   l)y   Abu 
Nasr  Al  Muqaddasi  (Cairo,   1883).      Sayings  in  praise  or  blame  of  all  sorts  of  things. 

3.  Thhnur   alqulilb  (Add.    i'558),  a  volume    which    contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
information  on  every  imaginable  subject,  concerning  anecdotes,    folk-lore,  proverbs,  etc-.      The 
author  draws    largely  on  the  writings  of  Al  Jahifc,  and  is  therefore  of  great  importance  for  the 
literal1)'  study  of  the  latter. 

4.  Muntakhalidt  "I  tantlltil,  Constantinople,  1884. 

.">.  Hard  «/  Ald>ddt  Cairo,  188;-.  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  subjects  mentioned 
in  each  saying. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammed  b.  Salama  Al  (c>udai  Al  Sliafa'i  (died  454)  wrote  a  work  titled 
.Kit.  Al  Shihdb,  which  contains  a  thousand  dicta  supposed  to  belong  to  Muhammed  (Add.  96'D2). 

Abul  (^IM'IU  Iliisein  b.  Ahmad  Al  Ragliib  Al  fsfahAni  (died  50U)  wrote  Kit..  Ma/nidarut 
./)•/''(<"  "'a  in'i.liui.vurul  al  shuard  n\d'jiAln,jlui  (Add.  VoOo  ,  cl'.  II.  Kb,  v.  p.  414). 
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Al    Gha/uli  reproduces   in  his   Ilnjd   'alum  <.dd^i   a   very  elaborate    parable   attributed    ' 
.vf.uhammed    en   the  life    of   this    world.     This    parable    has    been    translated   into    German    in 
Kilmer's,  Gcsckickte    d<>r   h-?rrschend}H  Ide-3»,  etc.  p.  153.     Shorter  sayings    to     bo    found   in  tii- 
-ame  work  are  the  following  (I.  p.  27l>): 

1.     Anyone   NY  ho  sneaks  the  Dtkr  amongst  those  who  neglect  it,  is  like  a  green  tree  in  i!i 
aid?*;  of  barren  ground. 

•_!.  Anyone  who  speaks  the  T>-ikr  amongst  those  who  neglect  is,  is  like  one  who  light-  i  ' 
die  i.iidst  of  those  wlio  run  away. 

3.      The  Dikr  of  All  Ah  in  the  morning  and  evening  is  better  than  the  clashing1  of  sword- 
'  ho  war  path  of  Allah,  or  spending  one's  fortune  in  lavish  expenditure. 

The  same  author's  work  Jawdhir  Al  Qordtt  (Add.  9183;  cf.  It (ji1.it,  p,  843)  contains  man) 
.•n;tha-Jf  on  behalf  of  Muhammed,  The  work  was  composed  after  the  I  ft  yd  which  is  quoted 
T:>l  llv°,  1,  H5  and  forms  a  very  important  supplement  to  the  author's  theological  treatises. 

The  best   known   ot  all  collections  of  sentences  attributed  to  Muhammed  is  undoubtedly  •' 
be  found  in  Al  Maidam's  famous   work   AmthtH  Al  Arab  (ed.   Freytag,  III.  pp.  r,<>7  to  u'17.    Ti 
-a me  chapter  has   been  reproduced  by  Ahmad  A!    Damanhuri  in  his  Kit.  subH  ulriskdd  (Al 
Iria,  1871),  pp.  62-66. 

The   Kit.  Al  muuw>/i$1td  by  Al  Washsha  (cd,  Briinnow)  is  likewise  to   l)o  ineutionoii  a 
•  hi    works  concerned  in  this  subject.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Tashlfut  ul  mulitt<l'liilii 
\\    Askar:    Al    Lughawi    (Br.  M.  Oi\  30<'2),  who  endeavours  to  be  critical  with    regard    to  ti 
'.ithenticity  of  the  sayings  handed  down. 

Seme     m-ithals   attributed    to    Mahammed    are    to    be    found    ii:    Hariri  s     ~Ma<r'<. .  ;<i 
'    Uerenhourg,  p.  48,  1.  16. 

There    arc  still  to  be  recorded  an  abridgment  of  Al  Farabis   K  hula  sat  Al  Khali**  t  by  At. 
';  ;kdakhs!iKni  (Kazan,  1851).    Forty  sfiyings  attributed  to  Muhammed  are  also  collected    wit! 
Persian   commentary  ir:  a   richly  illuminated  MS.  of   the  Brit.  Mus.   Or.  5081.      The  work    : 
printed     under   the   title   Jdiui,   Firozpur,   1387.     (To  this    my   attention  was  kindly  called    • 
M:    A,  U.  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum.) 
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C11APTEU  IX. 
MEDINIAN   REVELATIONS  UP  TILL  THE  LATTLE  or  BADR, 

Fr.ATur.i-;>    common    in    Meccan   and    Mtdinian    revelations  —   Differences    of    both    classes 
Muhammed's  attitude  towards  the  Jews  —  Revelations  ut  the  period, 


The  leatuivs  common  t"  Mrce;i,:i  and  Mrlinian  revelations  ;:iv  few  but  important.  The'. 
Comprise  —  similarity  of  diction  and  form,  the  same  aggressiveness  ol  toiu;,  the  tenets  of  the  rehu'ie;. 
a:;  I  the  doctrine*  of  its  ethical  code.  If  \ve  had  uo  oilier  critical  aid,  it  \yould  frequently  be  quite  impos- 
slide  to  distinguish  between  Medinian  and  later  Meccan  revelations.  Muslim  authors  on  the  subject  art 
unreliable,  if  not  directly  misl^a  linu',  and  the  anecdotes  which  they  relate  in  connection  with  man}-  reve 
lations  must  be  received  with  caution.  Medinian  addresses,  like  the  Meccan  ones,  ahoun  I  in  dcclauui- 
tory,  narrative,  and  parabolical  passages.  Maiiv  of  these  have  been  handed  down  as  Medinian,  th^ui;1. 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  should  so  be.  classified,  and  tliere  is  not  sui'llcient  evidence  to  justify  their  reuioV). 
troui  their  present  position  in  the  oilieial  text  The  legislative  revelations  are  less  diliicult  to  plao 
as  th  ise  bearing  on  ritual  (except  some  ^n  ,'i'ayr  und  almsgiving),  or  legal  mutters,  are  of  dis.t.ncti;- 
i'dedinian  origin. 

The    Medinian    portions    of    the    ^</r<//<    must   not  be  criticised  from    the  same  standpoint  as  tlu 
Meccan  ones,  on   account  of  the  altered  circumstances  under   which  they    appeared.      It  is  impossible  ' 
•lear   insight  into  the   events   connected   with  the    Meccan  sermons  ;   therefore  so  far  as  they    ai 
•nod,  we   have    no    satisfactory   background   to   u(.rk   uj.on.      Tlie   case   is   dii'ferent  as  re^aru-    " 
M.  dinian    revelations,    which    are   illustrated    by    facts    recorded    in    exegetieal    and    historical    wori-> 
'.unatelv  the  autliors  of  these  wurks  \\ere  remarkable  for  religious  xeal,   rather  than  for  their  caj  a- 
c  t\  for  distinguishing  between  truth  an  I  fiction,  whilst  many  of  the  authorities  on  whom  they  relied  \ver< 
i.  t  always  veracious.      Tims,  a  large  Jiuiiil^er  nf  Medinian  revelations  have  been  Lnkeil  v,itli  jerto'is  a:.  1 
•:!:a:rs  with    which,  in  reality,  thev  had  no  connection,  whilst  the   resemblance  between  various  military 
(  >.:  i 'litions  is   responsible  for   a  certain  confusion  which  defies  all    attempts  at  disentanglement.      "\V 
i:iay    hope   to    be   more    successful  in  matters   cxeyetical,  and    it  must   be  conceded   that   the   better  r. 
-••  is   understood  the  great*1!1  is  the  chance  of  ascertaining  to  what  it  refers,  ;,U'j  the  place  to  wliiei: 
.•'iigs  in  the  order  of  revelation-. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  chief  portions  of  the  (l«ran  is  due  to  the  change  which  had 
place  in  the  author  himself.  His  aims  were  not  precisely  the  same  as  they  had  been.  \Vhih-' 
achings  promulgated  in  Mecca  affected  the  church  exclusively,  many  of  the  Medinian  ones  w«;i-. 
:.i  voted  to  the  organisation  of  the  State.  Without  tlie  Hijra  Islam  Would  probably  never  have  out- 
-teiped  t  he  limits  of  a  religious  sect,  and  might  at  best  have  lingered  on  in  an  insignificant  an  I 
i  werless  minority.  Muhammed's  merit  as  founder  of  the  State  is  not  less  than  as  tin 
creator  of  tlie  faith.  The  most  powerful  ethical  idea  cannot  be  effective  for  any  length  of  ti:;i< 
unless  it  is  established  on  a  material  basis,  because  those  who  are  called  upon  to  uphold  and  pro]  uLi-it, 
it.  are  in  most  cases  actuated  by  personal  interests  and  inclinations.  The  people  who  will  accept  the 
true  and  the  ideal  for  its  own  intrinsic  value  alone  are  rare,  but  many  will  receive  it  when  tendered 
i:i  a  gildi'd  casing,  or  when  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  In  Medina,  Islam  was  fortunate  enough  t _•• 
be  able  to  employ  both  methods  in  the  furtherance  of  its  objects,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  its  rapid 
i : ogress  all  along  the  line. 

Finally,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Meccan  revelations,  the  Medinian  ones  unfold  the  network  ot 
t)io  hierarchic  constitution,  comprising  religious  as  well  as  administrative  measures.  Under  the 
care  of  Moslim  theologians  it  developed  into  a  minutely  worked  out  code  of  laws  which,  similarly  to  the 
Jewish  one,  holds  the  whole  life  of  the  believer  under  its  sway,  drawing  purely  legal  matters  withi; 
ti:e  province  of  icliu'ious  decision.  Tlie  first  impulse  towards  this  course  of  action  in  Islam  was,  however, 
given  by  Muhamined  himself.  For,  without  it  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  most  urgent 
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rearms.     By  intermixing  juridical  expositions  with  pastoral  admonitions70  he  placed  the  former  abo\v 
the  ancient  custonrs  of  his  country. 

There  are,  however,  other  circumstances,  which  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  u'eneral  tone  of  Muliai:. 
i.ied's   utterances  as  soon  as  he   entered  the  precincts  of  his  new  abode.     Having  been  invited  to  coir.- 

y  many  of  the  leading  citi/ens,  his  life  was  not  only  safe,  but  lie  became  possessed  of  a  worldly  pow. 
v'mch  was  absolute,  within  the  circle  of  his  admirers.  Ilis  wish  was  a  command,  his  censure  condemn 
.itmn.  Speaking  with  the  authority  of  a  man  who  was  blindly  obeyed,  his  eloquence  lust  its  excite.. 

iiaracter,  and  assumed  the  calm  tone  of  a   legislator.     "  Obedience  to  Allah  and   His  Messenger''  i- 
fhc  Leitmotiv  of  nearly  all  Medinian  speeches. 

As  for  the  new  adversaries  of  Islam,  they  were  divided  into  two  large  groups   of  very  different 
mature.     Those  Arabs   who  adhered  to  the  old  pagan  belief  were  not  such  fanatic  opponents  as  the 
Meccans,  because  Islam  endangered  no  institution  which   was   a   source  of  wealth   or  iniluence   {• 
•kern.     Only  sundry  chiefs,  who  feared  that  the  spread  of  Islam  might  deprive  them  of  their  powei. 

iiered,  individually,  an  obstinate  resistance.     Many  antagonists  belonging  to  this  class,  not  having  the 
••'-iurage  to  resist  the   growth  of   Islam   openly,  agitated  against  it  secretly,   whilst   showing  outward 

-omission,  hut  even  they  saw  the  power  slip  gradually   out  of  their  hands.     It  did  not    take    the 
.!.';•. »phet  long  to  recognise  the  real  attitude  of  the  "  Hypocrites,"  as  he  styled  them,    and    the    troubl- 
they   gave  him  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life  is  faithfully  reflected  in  the  virulent  rebuffs  h" 
.ministered  to  them  from  time  to  time. 

The  foes  Muhanimed  feared  most,  were  the  three  Jewish  clans,  which  had  settled  in    and    around 

'  iedina.     Circumstances  had  not  only  favoured  the  spread  of  their  faith  among  the  Arabs,  but  had 

.HO  drawn  the  ties  of  kinship  closer  through  intermarriage  with  their  pagan  compatriots.    By  keeping 

:.:     touch    with  their   religious   litjrature   they    had   gradually    acquired   the    leadership    in   spiritual 

:    ,-itters,  and    they    still    maintained    it,   although  their    temporal    iniluence    had    received    a   severe 

.  tick  shortly  before  Muhammed  crossed  their  path.7? 

Wherever  the  Jews  wandered,  in  the  Diaspora,  they  took  with  them  at  least  those  portions 
the  Old  Testament,  which  form  part  of  the  liturgy.     These  not  only  comprise  the  Pentateuch,  but  al>. 
such  sections  of  the  Prophets,  as  were  selected  for  Haftfiroth,  the  Psalms78  and  the  Five  Scroll.-/' 
Oa"  of  the  consequences  of  this  practice  was  the  preservation  of  the   Hebrew  language  both  for  prayi 
).r.d  study,  and  however  much  most  Jews  of  the  Ilijaz  may  have  adopted  manners  and  customs 
the  Arabs,  and  although  many  lived  in  great  ignorance,80  Hebrew  was  never  forgotten  among   the: 
'  *f  this  unmistakeab'.e  evidence  exists.    From  a  tradition  repeated  on  various  occasions  by  AlBokhar:' 
ve   gather,   that   the  Jews  in  Arabia   read  the   Torfih  in  Hebrew,   but   interpreted   the  same   to    tu-- 
Mnslims  in  Arabic.  —  From   this,  first  of  all,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Pentateuch — probably  th 
whole    of    the    Old  Testament  --  was    studied  and   publicly    interpreted  in  the   [Beth]    "MidnV'-- 
Vrhen  Muhammed  heard  of   this,  lie  was  so  perplexed,  that  he   did  not  know,  at   first,  what   policy  •  > 
pursue.     He  therefore   simply   forbade  his  followers  either   to   confirm  or  to   refute  the  Jewish    intei 
i  relation,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  Jews  had  altered   the  law,  written   the  Torah  with  their  ow:; 
1  rmds,  and  stamped  the  same  as  God's  original  work."33     The  less  discreet  Abu   Bakr,  however,  eouH 
r.ot  abstain  from  entering  the  schoool-house  by  force  and  assaulting  the  Rabbi  engaged  in   teaching.*- 
Fi-'>m  these  traditions  which  receive   confirmation   from   yet  another  one,85   we  Bather,  that  the  Jews  i:: 

7P    Cj'.Q'r.  ii.  282  sqq.  and  often.  77  Uciirae'je,  p.  -17  s^. 

3  The  Toruh  arid  Psalms  arc  further  mentioned  in  the  verses  of  the  Jewish  poet  AlSammuk  in  his  dirge  •>•! 
Ka'b  b.  al  Ashraf  who  had  been  assassinated  by  order  of  Muhammed.     Cf.  Ii.  E.  J.  VIII.  p.  2.'. 

•o  As  to  Canticles  cf.  Ch.  II.  w  y  ;ran>  n.  73.  ai  jy   rp.  221,  2?0. 

12  Hish.  p.  332.  Through  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  somo  traditionists  the  icrmmidrls  is  applied  to  th-< 
.'.•Curing  Rabbi,  Ilish.  pp.  354  and  378  ;  cf.  Beitr.  p.  52. 

*••  Bokh.  Hid. ;  according  to  Q",r.  ii.  73.  «  Hish.  iU-1. ;  II.  E.  J.  ibid.  p.  13. 

;3  Hish.  p.  303.  The  Jews  made  Muhammed  umpire  in  an  adultery  case,  but  opinions  disagreeing,  Abd  AHAl-  '• 
-'alAm  (see  below)  had  a  copy  of  the  Torah  brought,  and  pointed  the  verse  out  which  commanded  the  culprit  to  '. 
Droned;  Baltr.  p.  51.  Although  this  tradition  must  betaken  with  caution,  because  of  its  tendency  to  makc-A'o,: 
Aili'ih  prominent,  the  kernel  seems  to  be  genuine. 
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Medina  not   only  practiced  writing,   but   made  copies   of    the.  TorAh,    and   endeavoured  to  work  upun 

•  Muslims   in  private  and  public  discussions.      From  the  concluding  words  of  the  tradition  mentioned 

-ve.  as  well  as  from   many  versos  of  the  <{»ran,  it  is  certain  that  they    also  had  at  their   disposal  th  : 

M;,>hnah,  which  is  traced  back  by  liabbinieul  teaching  to  oral  communication  uiven  to  Moses  on  Sinai 

-  a  supplement  to  the  written  Law."80 

Fruin  several  almost  literal  quotations  from  the  0.  T.  in  the  O'"v'»  the  question  arose,  whether  an 

Arabic    translation  of  the  former  existed   in  Arabia.      Whilst  Sprengers7  is  convinced  that  this  was  the 

,-ise,    or    that   at  any    rate  certains  portions   of   it    had    been    transited,  Prut.  L)e  Gueje,  in  a  recent 

i-tide,*3  arrives  at  a   negative  result.      The  latter   theory  is  undoubtedly  correct.      Had  such  a  version 

xisted,    Muhammed    would  have   certainly    succeeded  in    procuring  one,  and    his  renditions  of   Biblical 

passages   would  consequently   have   been  mure   verbal,  and   less  intermixed  with  aiji'ulic  ornamentation. 

Sim-.,    tins  was    nut    th«-  case,    we  must    assume    that  he    gained    the   bulk    of    his    Biblical   knowl.'dg.- 

T  .in  intercourse  with  the  people.     In  his  earlier  years  he  may  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  Ilehivw 

•-.oks,  but,   not  being  a  skilled  reader,    misread    several  words.90     These  lie  subsequently  rendered  in  .' 

orrupt    fashion.      He  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  Medina,  when  lie  took  pains  to  d is] day  before  the  .lews  :•• 

-.-rand  knowledge  ol  the  Bible  and  later  .Jewish  writings,  which  he  had  picked  up  secretlv. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Jews  in  Arabia  were  acquainted  with  an  Aramaic  version  eithei 

iaigum  ur  P'shitta —  of  the  Pentateuch.  Through  Talmudical  channels  Aramaic  elements  penetrated 

their  religious  terminology,  and  even  their  name  Yahful  is  an  Aramaic  i'orm.w     We  may    gather  from 

'his  that  tlie  Arab  dews  possibly  exercised  a  certain  indirect  influence  on  the  construction  of  tin 
1  ilmutl.  Some  paragraphs  in  the  Mishn-ih  refer  exclusively  to  the  dews  of  the  Peninsula.  It  wr- 
"iisiderod  lawful  for  them  to  live  in  Bedouin  tents/'1  and  their  women  were  permitted  to  go  ,mt  on 

Sabbath  wearing  a  veil.02     The  Talmud  also  alludes  to  the  custom  of  circumcision   among  Arabs,93  Mid 

twice  mentions  Arab  foot  gear.04 

The  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  —  and   probably  also  commercial  —  intercourse  with  the  centies 
lewish  culture  in  Palestine  and  Babylon  prevented  the  process  of  assimilation  extending  bevond  tht 
\ternal  conditions  of  life,  although  as  far  as  these  were  concerned  it  was  complete.      At  this  period  the 
'<  \\isli  standard  prayers  had  long  been  settled,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  also  constituted  the  prayer* 
tiie    Arab  dews,  probably   in   the    original  Hebrew.     These  Jews,  however,  did  not  produce  any 
iturgical  compositions  of  their   own,  at  least   none  survive  either  in  Hebrew  or  in  Arabic.     But  they 
lave  left  a  large  number  of  poems  in  pure  Arabic,  containing  a  few  allusions  to  Biblical  hooks.^   Other 
wise  these  poems  do  not  difTer  in  style  and  tone  from  those  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  and  are  of  about  th- 
-ame  stamp.     Finally  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  preferred  Arab  names  to  Hebrew  ones,  and  in  a  list 
Landed  down  by  Ibn  Ishaq  only  few  specifically  dewish  names  are  to  be  found.  °e     This  corresponds  to":» 
,'ustum  found  among  Jews  everywhere  in  the    diaspora,   but  in  Arabia  it  was    more  prevalent,   because 
they  numbered  among  themselves  many  proselytes  who  did  not  change  their  names  or  those  of  theii 
•hildren  when  converted. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  art  of  writing  was  practised  to  some  extent  among   the 
-T.:ws  of  North  Arabia,   and   that   not  only  they  themselves  wrote  Arabic  in  Hebrew  square  characters 

"  Aboth,  I.  1.  «7  L.  c.  I.  p.  132. 

w  Semitic  Studies  in  memory  of  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  p.  180  aq.  The  quotations  given  in  this  article  as  well  as  in  that  of 
M.  Schreiner,  ibid.  p.  495  sqq,,  only  ^ive  a  small  fraction  of  the  material  existing  on  this  question.  —  Ps.  cxi.  Id  ;  cf 
AlMaidani,  AT.  Frov.  iii.  p.  29  ^jJ\J>j±  *«£*5|l«jj  Prov.  i.  7;  Cantic.  V.  2;  cf.  Hi«h.  p.  375,  Klmil  cd 
WriRht,  pp.  77,  741  ;  AlShahr.  p.  165  I.  2  fr.  b.  -  Deutr.  xxxiii.  2.  The  same  verse,  differently  translated  see 
Schreiner,  ibid.  p.  503,  acooprding  to  Almfi  verdi.  Cf.  Ibn  Hazm,  Pt.  I.,  who  gives  numerous  translations  from  the 
Pentateuch,  and  J.  Q.  It.  xiii.  p.  222  sqq. 

M  See  Ch.  I.  »"  See  Ch.  II. ;  also  salt  (Sabbath)  represents  the  Aramaic  form 

91  Obo1'  xviii-  10"  M  Sabb.  vi.  4. 

»  Ab5d.  Zar.  27W;  Yeb.  11™.  Arabs  called  "Tayyittes"  bocatise  the  tribe  of  Tayy  was  the  one  nearest  to  Babylon 
'.c/.  Beitr.  p.  49). 

^  Yeb  am.  102™;  Sabb.  112vo.  86  Cf.  Beitr.  p.  61.  96  Cf.  R.  E.  J.  VIII.  p.  11. 
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but  also  several  Christian  Arab  tribes  who  lived  near  Syria.97  Other  Arab  reports  trace  the  iuvt-ntioji 
<>f  the  Arab  alphabet  back  to  the  same  origin.9*  A  tradition  handed  down  in  the  name  of  /eidh. 
Thabit,  Muhammad's  secretary,  informs  us  that  the  latter  ordered  him  to  learn  the  /-//a//'9  of  the  Jews, 
which  he  did  in  two  weeks  so  satisfactorily,  that  he  wrote  to  the  .Jews  [letters  dictated  to  him  by 
Muhammed]  and  read  the  letters  th<  y  \vruto  to  him.  From  this  we  can  sal'ely  conclude  that  in  X»rr'i 
Arabia  Arabic  was  written  in  square  characters  long  before  any  other  l'<>rm  was  used,  and  it  is  nnly  in 
continuance  of  this  custom  that  Jewish  authors  of  Arabic  works  during  tin;  Middle  Ages  used  the  sam-\ 
The  majority  of  Jews  living  at  present  in  Arabic-speaking  countries  have  little  or  no  notion  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet. 

In  spite  of  the  wealth  and  influence  ascribed  to  the  Aral)  Jews,  they  could  never  forget  that  they 
Were  living  in  exile;  for  before  the  rise  of  Islam  they  wore  frequently  reminded  of  this  fact  by  bullets 
aud  petty  tyrannies.100  This  position  must  have  been  anything  but  pleasant,  because  they  were  alwny- 
longing  for  Messianic  deliverance.  The  two  Arab  tribes  of  AlAus  ami  AlKhazraj.  tlie'r  fellow 
citizens  in  Medina,  \vere  perpetually  at  loggerheads,  and  the  various  Jewish  inhabitants  wer<>  distribute  ; 
on  both  sides.  iJeing  rather  inclined  to  peaceful  handicraft,  palm-culture,  and  trade,  these  everlasting 
tends  and  occasional  raids  on  their  property  were  not  to  their  taste,  and  they  used  to  say:  "The  ;!:  n 
:s  near,  when  a  prophet  is  to  come,  whom  we  will  follow,  and  with  his  help  wo  will  defeat  you."  : 
Moslim  tradition  connects  this  word  of  hope  somewhat  remotely  with  Muhammed.  and  it  is  poss.  '.  '. 
that  the  rumours  of  the  new  prophet,  which  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  v.  _ve 
)oked  upon  by  some  Jews  as  the  culminai  ion  of  their  hopes.  But  the  e.-sence  of  the  tradi 

ably   only  an   echo  of  some  {airgraphs  in  the  Jewish   prayer-book   vhich   refer   to   ;i  Messi; 
future.      However,   as  soon   as  the  Medinian  Jews  heard  of  the  Meccan   prophet,  they  c<  usidere  , 
worth  while  to  make  enquiries  concerning  his  person  and  mission,  but  the  accounts  of  these  en 
ind  their  results  as  give?!  by  tradition  are  so  eccentric  that  they  deserve  lilili-  credence.2  at  least  :;-  : 
..'•arils  many  of  the  details.     Xow  if  the  Medinian  Jews  were  interested  in  Muhammed,  he  v. as  at  le 
equally  concerned  about  them,  and  sought  to  win  them  over  either  by  persuasion  or  force.   Short  ]\ 
the   Jlijra  six  Medinian  Arabs  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,     Muhammed  at  once  questioned   them 
whether  thev  were  friends  of  the  Jew.3     AY  hen  invited  in  the  following  year  to  emigrate  to  Vi'-Ct  :  : 
it  appears  that  one  of  the  conditions  made  by  Muhammed  was  that  the  alliances  with  the  Jews  shored 
be  dissolved.4     From  the  resistance  which  Muhammed  experienced  from  the  Meccans  who  were  ignorr.:r 
in  religious  matters,  he  could  easily  gauge  what  a  struggle  was  in  store  for  lorn  v.iui  the  '•  Pco] 
the  Book."     The  friendly  sentiment  he  expressed  towards  the  Jews  in  some  of  the  earli  ist  Mcdinian 
revelations5  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  soothe  a  dangerous  rival,  rather  than  a  desire   to    sb  v, 
sympathy  for  a  cognate  faith.      The  Jews  also,  on  their  part,  arc  said  to  have  made  enquiries  about    ::, 
now  Messias,  but  what  they  had  learnt  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  what  they  found  out  latei 
Soiial  observation,  showed  that  a  struggle  was  imminent.     Muhammed's   haviirj;    come  to  Me'ln.,-    by 
invitation   must  have  led  him  to  believe  that    the  pagan  population   of  that  city  would  lie  won  over   v    !i 
comparative  ease,     lie  was   aware  that    the  Jews  lived  in   exile,  and    langni.-hed  under   the  wrath    >; 
Allah.     This  conviction  furnished  him  the  cue  for  remonstrances,  and  he  was  not  loth  to  remind  them 
AS    often  as  possible  that  they   were    "cursed/'     The  alleged   friendly  attitude-  Muhammed  as-:   led 
towards  the  JCMS  is  peculiarly  illustrated  in  the  following  list  of  abusive  titles  ^hieb  be  hurled  a 
during  the  Medinian  period  :  — 

Siini  ii.      G.c    Allah  has  sealed  their  hearts. 

8.     They  try  to  deceive  Allah. 

9.7    In  their  hearts  is  sickness. 

37  C/.  Renan,  Hist,  des  lanj.  Kem.  I.  p.  348  ;  Sprengor,  I.  c.  I.  p.  151. 

sg  J-'ihrist,  p.  4,  where  groups  of  Hebrew  (or  Syriac)  letters  are  mistaken  for  IVHIH.-S  of  persons. 
3°  Evidently  not  "book,"  but  "writing."     The  tradition  is  given  Khumis,  I.  p.  -1:11. 

140  E.  </.,  by  the  Ghassanidc  prince  Abu  Jubeila  (about  5UO)  and  by  AlTfarlth  b.   Abi  Shamir  ^vho  pillaged  Kheibar 
(about  530);  c/.  E.  E.  J.  VII.  pp.  172-5.  !  Hish.  28C  and  374. 

"-  C/.  R.  E.  J.  ib.  p.  IQlsq.  3  Hish.  28G-8  ;  293.  «  Ibid.  W,. 

6  Already  in  Meccan  revelations,  e.  rj.,  vi.  '1C;  c/.  xlii.  23  with  the  variation:  "scaled  his  hearing,"  slv.  22. 
1  Only  ?n  -Mediniau  passages.     This  confirms  the  verses  Ixxiv.  31-31  to  be  Mediniwu.     Cj.  Isaiah  i.  5. 
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II.3  Doers  of  evil. 

l;5.°  Satans. 

15.10  Those  who  buy  error  fur  guidance. 

IT.11  Deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

-S2.12  Allah  has  curbed  them. 

'2~j'J.  Their  patrons  are  TfmVu13 

iii.    177.  They  have  murdered  the  prophets  undeservedly.14 

iv.      53.  They  devise  lies  against  Allah.1"' 

v.     85.  The  bitterest  foes  of  the  Believers. 

xlvii.      '27.  Tho>c  who  turn  their  backs,  alter  guidance  has  been  man  hosted  to  tiierr,, 

lv:i.      15.  Allah  is  wrath  with  them. 

In  addition  to  these  unflattering  epithets  we  have  to  uvntion  others  of  a  more  general  charr»ct>:' 
-uch  as  ;  "Tho-e  who  disbelieve,"  which  refers  to  .lows  and  (.'hri'-dians  indiscriminately,  or  "the  PC--- 
sesSors  of  the  J5ook,"  those  to  whom  the  Jiook  (or  tiu:  '•  Knowledge")  was  -iven,  and  finally  :  "  T!\-» 
worst  -jf  beasts  in  the  eyes  of  Allah  are  the  unbelievers  "  (viii.  ,">7)."1C 

One    of  the    most     frequent  invectives    aga'nst    the     Jews    is    that      "Allah  has  cursed  them.' 
With    this    Muhammod    evidently      wished  to    show    off  Irs  acquaintance  vdiith  those  passage^  >.f  ti  •• 
lAntateueli  which  deal  \vitli  the  subject,17     in   order  to  impress   upon   them  the  feeling  that  they  wert1 
.  ursaken  by  (iod,  but  had  now  an  opportunity  of  being  r    i  'cnied  if  they  aeknuwledged  his  misMon. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  \vc  now  enter  upon  the  discussion   of    tic'    jMedinian    I'evelati'Mi-.. 

.nd  b.'gin  \vith  those  whi  h  form  >'  V"  ii.,  find  which,  a  •  -uvding  to  both  ancient  and  modern  authors,  i 

bo  oldest  speeches  h"ld  in  Medina.     As  to  the  liv»t  5e  •t'iin(vv.  1-1  !»"-)  the  Mo^im  Commentators 
Ltndeeided  whetlier  it  refers  to  the  Jews  or  "  llypoerites,  ''1S  but  since  tin-  IntLer  are  not  mentioned 
i;    the  whole  of  the  >•/</•"  at  all.  it  is  probable  that  in  Lli'.1  K  <  lien  ;n  ([Uoiion  the  former  are  allude:! 

hardly'   likely  that  tlies,;   "Hypocrites"   wore  pr  at  tb:ittiin>.     Cant   is   always  difficult 

tc    delect.     Those    Mvdin'ans    who,   from    political    motives,   ha  1    embraced   Islam    whilst    wail 
,.;   a't  unity  to  shake  il  oil  again,  were  careful  to  ap}>ear  as  good  Muslims  in   Muhammed's  eye.-,  and 
unot  wonder  if  lie1  was  somewhat  credulous.    A  positive  e\  idence,  however,  also  exists  that  the  • 
ction  refer  to  the  -lews.  L?n     Vrr<e  (i  is  a  reprodiU'tion  of  I-aiah  vi.  G,  and  vv.  10-11  re]  .eat  the   old 
nch  launched  against  the   "  Sons    of   I-raeP  in  a  ^L'ecan  revelation  (xvii.  4).      Finally  the  phrase 
(\  .  12),  "  shall  we  believe  as  fools  believe  .',"   evidently  ro^i'i'duces  words  actually  spoken  by  some  .few-. 
who  ridiculed  Muhammod,  whilst  the  'SSatans"  (v.  1:5)  represent  the  Rabbi-  who  al  etted  -uch  behaviour. 
The  two  [>arables,  with  which  the  addre>s  concludes,  are  similar  in  tendency  to  that  which  precedes. 

The  portion  following  (vv.  l'J^-37)  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  addrc-s  just  dist-u^ed,  since 

v.  L}4  in  which  the  Use  of  the  minutest  animal-  in  illustration  of  parables-'1  is  justified,  cannot  refer  t  . 

's  nientii  ned  in  the  verses  10-19a  which  deal  with  lire  :  i  ing.    Noldeke  is  inclined  t.)  reckon 

tliis  address  as  belonging  to  the  Meccan  period,  but  the  renewed  challenge  (v.  '21),  to  produce  anything 

ie  Qnrdn,  is  evidently  directed  against  the  .lews.   In  v.  -27)  Muliamnted  denounced  certain  practices 

;  the  -lews,  it  having  appeared  to  him  that  they  ha  I  broken  laws  laid  down  in  the  Torah.^     Thi.,  was 

-  Cj.  V.  -01:  v.  09  and  xvii.  -1,  altogether  about  30  times  iu  the  QOI-J.H. 
s  See  CiuU/ilicr,  Allic.niH>iii<jc.n,  p.  1»""3  .-/. 

i'-  AVitb  the  variation  :  "they  barter  my  signs  away  for  a  little  price,"  ii.  33,  73,139;  v.  48,  105  ;  is.  97,  c 
Komani  i.  25. 


11   Cj.  V.  165,  xlvii.  25.     Hassan  b.  Thabit,  Din-,  p.  4,",  1.  8,  ^j  aj^yjl 

i*  With  the  variation  :  "tlic  curse  of  Allah  is  upon  the  infidels,"  ii.  83  and  often,  cf.  iv.  55,  xlvii.  25. 

13  07  V  65.  u  ^  i!-  8'''  "'•'  ""'  I'am-  "•  20;  ^attlj-  xxi"-  3i- 

!'•  Cf.  iii.  83  ;  also  vi.  21,  93,  115  (Mcccan),  etc.  lc  Refers  also  to  the  Jews  ;  c/.  iv.  51-5  and  below, 

i"  Levit.  xsvi.  1-1--13  ;  Deut.  xsvii.  15-25  ;  xxviii.  15-S-3. 

'-'  V.  13  permits  a  reference  to  the  "Hypocrites,"  but  see  v.  71. 

i*  Xo'Uekc,  Q.,  p.  128,  refers  v.  1-19«  (j*>M  )  to  the  "Hypocrites"  and  therefore  place  the  address  in  the  earlier 
na-t  of  the  year  2  H  —V  8-9  and  13  need  not  be  referred  to  the  mun-'fi^un,  because  they  can  just  as  well  aim  at  the 
Jews.  "  Cf.  V.  17  and  vi.  46.  *  Cf.  Ch.  VIII.  ™  Cf.  Ch.  VIII. 
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the  old  reproach  of  having  altered  the  Law,  and  it  gave  Muhammed  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  thev 
"did  evil  on.  earth."23     After  this  the  story  of  Adam2*  is  repeated  with  such  details  as  could  only  !.>,.• 
appreciated  by  a  Jewish  audience.     The  words  :   "  We  celebrate  Thy  praise  and  hallow  Thee"  (v.  '23), 
recall  the  words  of'   the  "santifieation"  in  the  Jewish  prayer-book.25     To  this  speech  anotlier  is  joined  in 
which  the  Band  Israil  are  addressed  (vv.  38-58),  but    where    the   .lews    are    meant.     They    are    toll 
that  they  "  recite  the  Book."   This  probably  refers  to  ihe  custom  of  reading  portions  of  the  Bible  during 
public  worship.      They  are  also  reminded  of  the  miraculous  delivery  of  their  ancestors  from  I'haraoh'.-; 
bondage  (vv.  10-47),  of   Moses'   forty  days'  stay  on  the  mountain,  of  the  makin"-  of  the   ""'olden  cal' 
(v.  4yj,2t;  and  the  grant  of  the  protecting  clouds,  the  Manna    and  the  quails.     Then  follows  a  ver.- 
(55)  which  has  puzzled  all  interpreters,  and  has  not  even  yet  been  satisfactorily    explained.-7      I  i      • 
believe  that  the  Commentators  are  right  in  considering  that  the  'city'  mentioned  in  the  verse,  refers  to 
Jerusalem,  whilst  the  words,  "enter  ye  the  gate  worshipping,  and  say  h/tt<t,  we  might  forgive  you  v  <  • 
sins,''  describe  the  moment  when  the  High  Priest  on  the    Day  of  Atonement  entered  the  "  11. 
Holies"   in  the  Temple.-3     The  word  hitta  is  probably  taken   from  the  formula  of  confession    of  s 
recorded    in    the    Mishnah    (Voma    iii.  8;   iv.    "2;   vi.    2).      The    "alteration"-0   fur    which    Jews   :•; 
again  blamed  in  connection  with  this  matter  is  probably  of  liturgical  character,  since   the  formula  ju-t 
alluded  to  has  a  different  text  in  the  ordinary  prayer-book,    but  Muhammed   lost  no  opportunity  ui 
repeating  the  hackneyed  reproach  as  often  as  possible. 

The  compilers  of  the  (l<>ran  have  placed  between  this  address  and  the  following  one  a  verse  (5Lr) 
which  stands  detached,  and  represents  an  attempt  to  bring  Jews,:J°  Christians  and  "Sabaeans"'  on  a  line 
with    Believers.     The  same  verse,   though  shorter  by  a  few  words,    occurs  again  in  a  liuvvr  spec 
(N.  v.  73),  where  it  has  equally  little  connection  with  the  text.     The  verse  can   only   be  explained  a-   ; 
casual  remark  made  at  a  moment  when  Muhammed  relaxed  his  hostile  attitude,  and  hoped  to  win  di 
scaling  inonotheists  by  kindness.    It  is   very  improbable  that  Muhammed  spoke  in   this  way  more  ths.. 
once,  or  later  than  the  second  year.     The  verse  is,  therefore,  instructive  to  show  the  way  in  which  tiK- 
(In run.  was   compiled.     It  was  kept   in  memory,  and  communicated  to   the  compilers  in  two  slightly 
varying    versions,  which   both  had   places  allotted  to   them  in  Medinian    speeches.     There  can  be  n  • 
doubt  that  the  verses  v.  71-8831  also  belong  here,  containing,  as  they  do,  a  call  to  the  prophet  to  preacL- 
which   resembles  that  in  the  earlier  Meccan  period.      There  was  ample  reason  for  the  repetition  of  th.-: 
call.    In  Mecca  Muhammed  iiad  preached  only  to  his  own  people.    The  Medinian  audience,  however,  v, 
less  homogeneous,  and  included  numerous  Jews  and  Judaeo- Arabs.      L-'sl  those  should  imagine  thai  L 
ministry  was  addressed  exclusively  to  the  pagan  inhabitants  oi.  Medina,  the  "Messenger"  is  comn  : 
to  preach  (v,  17)  ;  for  if  he  did  not  do  so,  Ailfih  would  not  hold  him  free  from  men.    The  next  verse  . 
that  these  words  were  also  meant  for  the    "  Possessors  of  the   Writ,''  who  were  sadly  in  want  of  a  n  v, 
message,  since  they  neglected  to  "stand  fast  by  the  Torah  and  the  Gospel  and  what  had  been  revealed 
them  by  their  Lord/'     The  preacher  is  quite  aware  that  his  appeal  will  only  increase  their  rebellion  a 
unbelief,  but  must  not  feel  annoyed  at  it  (ibid.) .     As  to  the  Jews,  they  had,  in  spite  of   the  co\ 
made  with  them,  either  disbelieved,  or  murdered  their  prophets32  (v.  74),  being  struck  with  blindm- 
and  deafness  (75).     In  a  similar  manner  the  Christians  fell  into  disbelief  by  identifying  Allah  w 
Masih,  whilst  the  latter  had  only  taught  them  to   worship  Allah,  his  and  their  Lord  (v.  76).     Ail,-. 
cannot  be  One  of  Three,  but  only  One  (v.  77),  and  the  Son  of  Mary  is  but  a  Messenger  like  those  befoiv 
him  (v.  79).     One  sees  clearly  that  v.  73  forms  a  complete  contrast  to  all  verses  just  discussed,  an  ' 

22  This  expression  probably  caused  the  address  to  receive  its  place  iu  the  sura. 

2*  ty.  vii.  10-18,  xv.  28-44,  xvii.  63-08,  xx.  115,  xxxviii.  71,  80.  25  So  called  QedO.sh'l. 

2c  See  Geiger,  1.  o.  pp.  154-5  ;  cf.  vii.  147-155.     V.  52  was  misunderstood  by  Geiger.    la  the  Qor'.n  it  is  the  pejpk- 
who  desire  to  see  God,  whilst  Muhammed  confounded  Exod.  xx.  19  with  xxxiii.  18  and  Numb.  xvi.  33-35. 
*'<  My  own  previous  endeavour  (Beiiraege,  p.  54)  included. 

23  Levit.  xvi.  12  ;  Mishna,  Ydma,  v.  1.     Qor,  iv.  103 :  the  same  command  is  given  in  connection  with  tho  u\>rdi 
"  we  held  over  thorn  tho  mountain  at  their  compact." 

29  Tho  Commentaries  endeavour  to  explain  tho  "alteration"'  in  a  different  way. 

™  As  to  the  term  b  *^  Ui&  !  see  Ch.  II.;  Beiiraege,  p.  1G. 

31  V .  73  on  account  of  v.  72,  "Possessors  of  the  Writ."  32  Cf.  ii.  S5,  iii.  17",  and  ubjve 
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owes  its  place  among  them  only  to  some  accident.  The  rest  of  the  speech  is  in  the  -ame  tone,  except 
that  in  the  last  verse  (8.~>)  tlie  .lews  are  styled  the  hilterest  foes  of  the  Believers,  whilst  the  Chri-tians 
stand  as  "nearest  in  love  to  the  Believers."  This  s]  ark  of  kind  feeling  towards  tlie  Christians  is  undoubt 
edly  due  to  the  gratitude  Muhammed  fell  For  the  King  of  Abyssinia  Fur  having  protected  a  number  of 
early  Meecan  Believers  in  J-lam.  Muhammed  pcrhai  s  llattered  himself  that  this  hospitality  was  only 
Ihe  beginning  of  still  closer  relations,  and  j  ossihly  an  ultimate  acceptance  of  IsLnn.  J.t  is  further  pro 
bable  that  the  Words  in  question  were  also  meant  For  the  Christian  Arabs,  some  of  whom  had  been 
moved  to  tears  when  hearing  recitations  from  the  (l<>r(i//  (\,  H'\  This  assertion  was  probably  ba>ed 
on  a  real  incident  out  of  vhicli  Muhammed  made  as  much  cajiit.il  as  possible  (v.  87-88). 

The  address  (5.  ii.  (10-77)  which  seems  to  come  next  consists  of  various  sections,  each  of  which 
begins  with  the  phrase  :  AYo  "took"  a  covenant  with  you  (vv.  (jo,  77,  78,  *7).:i3  Tlio  whole  sermon 
records  laws  given  to  the  Israelites,  but  the  speaker  lirst  recalls  their  tran>grcs>ion  which  brought  about 
the  transformation  of  1lie  dcsecrators  of  the  Sabbath  into  apes  (v.  ill).  Tho  interpretation  o'' this 
'•ersc  has  caused  considerable  embarrassment  both  to  the  traditionists  and  modi-m  authors.  ('!,•':_•,•! 
has  remarked  that  in  Jewish  writing  no  trace  is  to  be  Found  of  sndi  transformation.311  The  Talirud 
speaks  of  the  transformation  of  a  ela>>  of  siuner>  into  ape-  and  evil  spirit^."-'  but  I  doubt  whether 
Muhammed  knew  of  this  leg<nd.  The  matter  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding  on  th< 

part of    the  compilers,  or  those  who  copied   the  revelations  from  the   original  notes.     The  word   in 

=.  /  /  _ 
question,  #m«/afaN  [?^J],  is  recorded  in  the  dictionaries  as  plural  of  <jiril,  meaning  an  a}  e.     JF  we 


leadings  was  probably  diilieult  to  d;>l:nguish).  tho  verse  would  be  a  mi-taken  rendition  ot  .l-ixod. 
xvi.  L'O,  --1.  The  mi-take  wa-  pi'ol^ably  <ai:>ed  by  tlie  circumstance  that  the  trausForniatiou  ui 
living  human  beings  into  ape>  seemed  much  more  fitting  than  into  worms.  X»>\v  the  rea-on  ,,|'  the 
transformation  is,  in  the  (A/rr///,  di>ob<  dience  in  ccnneciioii  with  Sabliath.  \\liich  is  the  sanie  cause  a> 
mi'iitioned  in  the  rentatem-h.  In>teadof  the  food  left  over  night.  Muhannneil  has  i  edient 

persons  trail-formed.  The  words,  "those  who  go  too  Far."  are  perhaps  a  rendering  of  K\od.  xvi,  '2'.1. 
and  refer  to  a  given  space  of  ground  in  the  sense  of  the  Rabbinical  interpretation  (J//«////c/7/,  I'.nil],' n . 
ii.  3).  The  tales  invented  by  the  ]\lo-hm  traditionists  For  the  purpose,  of  explaining  the  vcr.-u  do  not 
concern  us  now  any  further. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  observe  tlie  knowledge  which  Muhammed  suddenly  betrayed  regard:.':a 
the  ordinance  of  the  "  red  heifer  "  (v.  63-68),  a-  this  j.ractice  had  Fallen  into  desuetude  Ion:;-  before  his 
time.  Whoever  taught  him  about  it  probably  also  explained  the  purpose  of  that  ritual.  Muhammed, 
however,  seems  to  have  Forgotten  this,  and  confounded  the  cow  of  Numb.  ch.  xix.  with  the  ca'.t 
of  Deut.  xxi.  I-'.'.  The  reason  for  reproducing  this  law  in  a  very  broad  dialogue  seems  to  be  that  it 
left  an  impression,  that  even  Moses  himself  had  occasionally  to  a-k  information  From  God  (Xumk. 
i.x.  8  and  ch.  xxvii.).  —  Attached  to  this  passage  is  the  reproach  (v.  GO)  that  the  people  had  "hardened 
their  heart  so  that  it  was  like  a  otone  or  even  harder  For  verily  of  stones  are  some  from  which  streams 
burst  forth,  etc.,"  which  comparison  is  but  a  reflex  ol  Exod.  xvii.  C  ;  Xurnb.  xx.  U'.:!i' 

"  Some  of  you,"  Muhammed  continued  (v.  70),  '-hear  the  speech  of  Allah,  then  they  alter  the 
same."  This  verse  stands  in  connection  with  another  (v.  87)  which  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
sermon,  and  contain  the  following  words  :  "They  say  'v/c  have  heard,'  but  disobey  (sami-'ua  wn- 
'as'tina)."  On  a  somewhat  later  occasion  (/•>'.  iv.  48)  we  read  the  same  reproach,  viz.,  some  Jews 
(mil)  dll'itliiKi  Jtu'lii)  alter  the  words  From  their  places3"  and  say  :  ice  Jmvf.  ]«ar<l  lut  disdli-i/,  and 

-•>  V.  77  has  "the  children  of  Israel  :"  v.  87  repeats :  "  and  \\e  held  the  mountain  over  you"  (rf.  iv.  153),  which  is 
taken  from  the  Midi-Ash  that  God  when  giving  tho  law  on  Sinai  took  the  children  as  a  pledge  (Shir  Hnsliir'tiii  R.) 
=*  L  c   n    1S4  S5  Sanhcdrin,  fol.  lOQvo.  M  Cf.  v.  16. 

/    / 
'"'  Aji*5l»x:    .,x.     The  word    .^KJ  I   is  according  to  AlDani  one  of  those  in  which  the  Alif  i  rolovyationis  is 

o 
omitted.    AlBeidhavi  also  records  the  reading      &J  I  ;  sec  v   16. 
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hear  !  that  which  cannot  be  heard,38  etc.  (49).  But  had  they  said  :  We  have  heard  and  obey®  and 
bear  !  and  look  upon  us  !  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  and  more  upright,  etc. 

The  verses  just  quoted  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  way  which  Muhammed  had  pursued  t<> 
gain  his  knowledge  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  reproach  that  the  Jews  had  altered  the  Law  becomes  ;t 
standing  phrase,  but  the  strange  rebuke  that  they  should  have  bluntly  admitted  shriving  disobedience 
to  the  divine  command  is  much  more  than  a  reminiscence  of  the  frequent  murmurings  of  the  people  of 
Israel  in  the  desert,  and  the  censures  passed  upon  them  in  consequence.  We  have  here  a  most  inter- 
i, -ting  misinterpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.v.  ^7)  wcshaimSnu  we'asinu^  •'  and 
we  will  hear  and  do  [it]."  Muhamrned  had.  on  some  previous  occasion,  heard,  or  possibly  read,  these 
words,  and  from  their  resemblance  to  Arabic  thought  that  he  understood  them.  He  therefore 
identified  'atinu  with  Arabic  asaind^  which  gives  the  opposite  sense.  Now  it  appears  that  some 
years  later  Muharamed  became  aware  of  his  mistake.  To  correct  it  was,  however,  impossible,  sine- 
the  true  version  did  not  suit  his  purposes  at  all.  He  therefore  replaced  the  faulty  word  by  "  we  obey,'' 
placing  this  avowal  into  the  mouth  of  the  Believers  "  who  believe  in  Allah,  His  angels,  His  Books, 
and  His  Messengers  (we  make  no  difference  between  any  of  His  Messengers)  and  they  say  :  We  hear 
and  obey"  (X.  ii.  2Sf>),  etc.  The  Commentators  see  in  this  verse  an  allusion  to  those  Medinian 
pilgrims  who  had  an  interview  with  Muhammed  shortly  before  the  Hijra,42  and  invited  him  tu 
exchange  his  place  of  abode  with  theirs.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  Muhammed  owed  the  correction  o! 
las  mistake  to  some  converted  Jew.  The  verse  in  question  can  not  therefore  have  been  revealed  till 
i he  year  8  or  9  uf  the  Hijra,  or  shortly  before  Muhammed' s  death. 

The  next  address  (vv.  98-115)  contains  the  verse,  on  which  the  principle  of  Abrogation43  is 
bastd,  and  touches  also  upon  a  subject  which  formed  an  important  factor  in  Muhammed's  subsequent 
conduct  towards  the  Jews,  ri~.,  his  discus-ions  with  the  Rabbis.  These  controversies  have  been 
preserved  in  a  large  number  OL  traditions,  but  many  of  them  were  made  in  order  to  serve  as  expla 
nations  for  verses  in  the  Qord-n  not  accounted  for  otherwise.  By  comparing  himself  to  Moses 
(v.10-2),  who  had  also  had  to  listen  to  questions  asked  in  a  rebellious  spirit,44  Muhammed  removed  the 
rhance  of  any  disrespect  which  might  have  resulted  from  such  questions,  and  turned  the  affair  into 
another  proof  of  his  prophetship.  "  Do  you,"  he  asked,  "wish  to  question  your  Messenger,  as  Moses 
was  questioned  in  former  times  ?"  The  Jewish  custom  of  restricting  the  use  of  the  name  of  God,45 
alluded  to  above,  led  the  Prophet  to  make  a  grave  charge  of  irreverence  (V.  108).  He  represented 
this  self-imposed  restriction  as  a  law  forbidding  the  name  of  God  in  places  of  worship,  and  took  the 
same  opportunity  of  intimating  the  necessity  of  changing  the  Qibla  from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca 
(v.  109).40  In  another  address  delivered  for  a  similar  purpose,  corrupted  Christianity  and  Judaism 
are  contrasted  with  Abraham's  pure  monotheism.47  On  the  ground  of  this  supposition,  and  in 
spite  of  the  anticipated  objection  of  "the  fools  among  men"  (v.  130),  the  alteration  of  the  Qibla  was 
made  law  (vv.  188-147).45 

With  v.  Ifv5  commences  a  series  of  ritual  prescriptions49  which  comprise  things  lawful  or 
unlawful  for  food,  the  law  of  retaliation  or  the  acceptance  of  a  fine  instead,  the  rules  concerning  the 
38  x+~*  .xc  Palmer  :  "  Do  thou  listen  without  hearing  "  does  not  render  the  original  accurately. 

*9  Of.  ii.  285,  see  below  ;  c/.  v.  10  ;  xxiv.  50. 

•°  Likewise  instructive  for  tho  pronunciation  of  sibilants  ;  see  Ch.  TI. 
41   C/.  V.  217  wliere  Moses  says  to  the  Israelites  *JO;~£  J.A,  and  xlvii.  2-1. 
*2  See  I.  Hisli.  pp.  286-283.     S.  v.  1]  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  persons. 

**  See  Ch.  I.  p.   509.  **   Probably  alluding  to  Esod.  v.  12-21  ;  Numb.  xiv.  3  ;  Ch.  XVI.,  eic. 

«s  It  is  hardly  justifiable  to  refer  the  verse  to  the  Ka'ba  and  the  endeavours  of  the  Qoreishto  prevent  Muhammed 
from  holding  a  service  there  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  Hijra,  The  text  speaks  of  "places  of  worship/''  The  phrase, 

A^\  i«A»y £j  i',  recalls Exod-  «• 24-      4fi  See N«ldekc'  p l31-        <7  v- 128-135 ;  Vi  129' cf- 134- 

**  Vv.  148-157  are  justly  placed  by  Noldeke  after  the  battle  of  Uhud,  but  v  153  belongs  to  a  much  later  revelation 
on  pilgrimage  (see  also  vv.  185-199).  Muhammed  not  only  performed  the  ceremonies  himself  when  he  made  the 
pilgrimage  in  the  year  7,  but  encouraged  others  to  follow  his  Cample.  See  Moslim  quoted  by  Sprenger,  III.  522,  rem. 
JUto  V.  154  see  I.  Hish.  p.  382. 

*?  Niiideke  onlv  mentions  three,  but  there  are  f..\ir. 
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will  of  a  dying  person,  and  the  regulations  for  the.  fast  of  Bamadhan.  The  prohibition  of  "eating" 
-olid  food  during  this  month  concludes  with  a  metaphorical  admonition  not  to  "  tut  your  wealth 
urnong  you  vainly  "  (v.  187).50 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  date  of  the  group  of  regulations  (introduced  by  the  phrase  •. 
They  will  ask  thee")/'i  which  now  follows,  because  one  of  them  refers  to  the  raid  which  Abd  Allah 
b.  Jahsh  undertook  at  the  behest  of  Muhammed  two  months  before  the  battle  of  Badr,  towards  the 
t-nd  of  the  month  of  Rujab.  Muhammed  saw  himself  obliged  to  condone  the  violation  of  the  sacred 
month  as  best  he  could.  It  is  more  difficult  to  fix  the  right  dale  of  vhe  regulations  contained  in  the 
vv.  224-243,52  as  it  seems  that  they  were  placed  here  solely  on  account  of  their  legislative  character. 

The  next  address  (vv.  274-2G8)  was,  like  the  preceding  one,  delivered  with  a  view  to  teach 
contempt  of  death  in  the  struggle  with  the  Meccans  whom  Muhammed  had  now  resolved  to  attack. 
Believers  must  devote  their  lives  as  well  as  their  fortunes  to  the  holy  cause.  The  various  paragraphs 
of  the  sermon  are  illustrated  with  instances  from  the  records  of  the  past.  Verse  244  evidently  stands 
in  connection  with  261,  both  containing  recollections  of  the  vision  of  Ezek.  ch.  xxxvii.,53  ami 
teaching  the  revival  of  the  dead  by  the  will  of  Allah.  The  sketch  of  the  election  of  Saul  which  is 
confounded  with  the  story  of  Gideon,  and  of  David's  combat  with  Goliath,  have  a  similar  tendency. 
A  set  off  against  the  rather  feeble  tone  of  the  exhortation  is  the  fervent  style  of  verse  25G  which,  under 
the  name  "Verse  of  the  Throne,"  is  held  as  one  of  the  holiest  revelations  of  the  Qordn.^  The 
speaker  reminds  his  hearers  of  Abraham  who  informed  his  aggressor  without  fear,  that  it  was  Allah 
who  revived  the  dead,  and  was  therefore  favoured  with  the  vision  related  in  Gen.  ch.  xv.  This 
tale,  however,  is  in  so  far  modified,  as  "the  two  birds/'  although  divided  in  many  pieces,  are  brought 
to  life  again.  The  importance  of  spending  one's  fortune  for  the  purposes  of  the  holy  war  is  finally 
illustrated  by  two  parables.55 

The  section  vv.  269-281  hardly  offers  any  clue  as  to  its  date.  The  repeated  admonition  to 
gire  alms  only  explains  the  reason  of  its  place  after  a  speech  of  similar  tendency.  V.  271  seems 
to  be  an  answer  to  some  Jewish  scoffer  who  had  told  the  fugitives  that  Islam  would  keep  them  in 
poverty  for  ever.  "The  devil"  is  one  of  those  mentioned  in  v.  13.  The  allusion  that  the  evil-doer? 
have  no  helpers  (anfdr,  v.  273)  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  draw  the  Medinian  Moslims,  win.  had 
received  the  honouring  title  of  Ansar,  away  from  their  .Jewish  allies.  The  latter  Muhammed  was  not 
bound  to  guide  (v.  274).  These  words  perhaps  belong  to  the  period  following  the  battle  of  15adi 
when  affairs  already  began  to  assume  a  more  settled  aspect.  The  regulations  with  regard  to  monev 
transactions  mentioned  in  the  same  speech  seem  to  belong  to  a  time,  when  the  spoils  of  victory  hail 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  Believers. 

s«  Noldeke  regards  V.  184  as  a  fragment  of  a  long  revelation,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 

»  See  AlBeidh.,  etc.    Sprcnger,  III.  107  sq.    Noldeke  detaches  vv.  212-3  but  without  valid  reason,  as  they  form  a* 
introduction  to  v.  214.    Tho  subtlety  of  the  discussion  is  characteristic  of  the  situation. 

»  V.  241,  see  Noldeke,  p.  134.  M  Seo  paimer,  and  Beitraege,  p.  80 

**  V.  257"  should  bo  compared  witi  Abotb,  II    23     Make  not  tby  prayer  compulsion 
«  Vv.  263,  265,  237,  sec  Ch.  VIII. 
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The  defeat  of  the  Qoreish  forces  at  Badr  was  not  only  a  personal  triumph  for  Muhammed,  but. 
also  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  further  development  of  the  Moslim  Commonwealth.  Muham- 
med's  position  was  improved  in  every  way,  yet  he  did  not,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  break  forth 
into  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  or  even  deliver  a  triumphant  address.  It  is  true  that  he  immediate].* 
attributed  the  victory  to  Allah,  but  it  is  characteristic  that  his  first  address  dealt  prosaically  with 
the  distribution  of  the  spoils.56  This  was,  however,  due  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  as  manv 
believers  were  thus  relieved  from  extreme  poverty  and  repaid  for  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  for  the 
faith  before  the  Hijra,  The  expedition  had  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  acquire  wealth,  and  this 
having  been  achieved,  other  thoughts  were,  for  the  moment,  banished  from  the  minds  of  the  victors. 
This  is  significant  for  the  condition  of  Islam  at  that  juncture,  as  it  proved  that  everything  was  con 
sidered  lawful  which  helped  to  injure  or  frighten  the  enemies  of  the  Prophet. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  financial  side  of  the  matter  had  to  be  settled 
at  once,  and  perhaps  Muhammed  did  not  act  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  own  inclinations  when 
taking  this  in  hand  first.  Many  of  the  conquerors  cared  much  more  for  a  large  share  in  the  spoil  than 
tor  the  glory  ot1  the  faith.  Quarrels  seemed  inevitable.  From  the  opening  words  of  the  first  speech 
dealing  with  the  affair,  we  gather  that  questions  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  had  actually  been 
addressed  to  Muhammed,  who  alludes  to  them  in  the  following  words  (Sura  viii.  la)  :  "They  ask  thee 
about  the  spoil  ;  say  :  the  spoils  are  Allah's  and  His  Messenger's." 

This  was  a  most  important  decision  to  make.  If  the  spoils  remained  the  property  of  "  Allah  and 
His  Prophet,"  the  latter  was  free  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  to  grant 
rewards  to  such  persons  as  he  thought  proper.  The  decree  was  exceedingly  statesmanlike,  as  it  not 
only  prevented  quarrels,  but  also  created  a  precedent  for  lines  of  conduct  in  future  cases  of  conquest 
by  Moslims  of  movable  or  landed  property.  Thus  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Badr  form  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  Muhammedan  law  of  property.57 

The  chief  cause  of  the  Qoreish  defeat  was  the  lack  of  discipline  in  their  army.  This  seems  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Muhammed,  who  lost  no  time  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Believers  to  the  duty  of 
strict  obedience  to  Allah  and  His  Messenger  (v.  ]/>-3).  He  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  on 
those  Medinians  who,  in  spite  of  their  faith,  had  refused  to  join  the  expedition  (v.  5),  and  blamed  those 
also  who  were  satisfied  with  making  a  raid  against  a  caravan,  whilst  endeavouring  to  escape  a  meeting 
with  its  armed  escort"  Such  timidity  was  all  the  more  unexpected,  as  Allah  had  promised  to  assist 
the  believing  corps  with  a  thousand  angels  (v.  9)  to  cast  dread  in  the  hearts  of  the  infidels  (vv.  10-12) 
At  a  critical  moment  during  the  battle,  when  Muhammed's  sharp  eyes  detected  that  the  enemy  was 


«  See  I.  I.  p.  476,-Muhammed  chose  the  expression  J&f  (pi.  of  Jjy)  on  purpose.  The  Commentators  explain 
it  as  a  grant  from  Allah  ( J^Jj  dJJ  I  ^  &*k*),  see  Al  Beidhfiwi. 

67  See  Sachau,  Aeliette  Quellen  den  mohammedan  Rechis.  Ac.  Vienna,  1870,  p.   699  *qo  •  Yahva  b    Arta        v -t  -, 
Al  KharQ.),  ed.  Juynboll,  p.  5.  im'    Ktt"'' 

w  Wellhauaen,  Mohammed  in  Medina  (Al  Vf.qidi),  p.  77,  incorrect. 
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on  the  point  of  retreating,  he  took  up  a  handful  of  sand,  and  threw  it  at  them.  The  victory  must 
have  seemed  a  real  miracle  to  those  who  witnessed  it,  and  one  of  Muhammed's  dearest  wishes  was 
rhus  fulfilled.  He  had  been  favoured  with  a  miracle!  Muharumed  had  no  desire  to  pass  for  a  great 
general,  and  was  better  served  by  ascribing  the  victory  to  Allah.  The  handful  of  gravel  which  he  had 
thrown  at  the  enemy59  would  ni.it.  have  decided  the  skirmish  ''had  Aila.it  not  thrown  (v.  17)".  It  i? 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  superstitious  Meccans,  discouraged  by  having  lost  many  of  their 
leaders  in  single  combat,  turned  their  backs  on  what  they  feared  to  be  witchcraft.  Thev  found  them 
selves  once  more  opposed  to  the  man  who,  a  few  years  previously,  could  IK.-  insulted  with  impuniu  , 
but  who  now  commanded  a  well  disciplined  army  (vv.  15-26). 

It  is  but  natural  that  after  such  a  miraculous  turn  of  events  Muhamrned  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  humble  and  perilous  position  he  and  his  friends  were  in  before  the  emigration  to  Medina.  He  now 
took  an  opportunity  of  admonishing  Believers  to  be  grateful  to  Allah,  and  faithful  to  His  Apost], 
(v.  26-27).  One  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  Al  Xadr  b.  Al  Harith.  \\lio  had  r<-|>e;Uodlv  ridiculed 
his  tales  by  imitating  him,  had  been  taken  prisoner.  I  believe  it  was  for  his  and  his  fellow-captive 
Oqba  b.  Moeit's  special  benefit  that  Muhammad  revealed  vv.  30-31  :  "And  when  the  iniidels  were 
crafty  with,  thee  to  detain  tliee  a  jtrison  er,  or  to  kill  thee,  or  to  drive  thee  forth,  they  were  craft  v  ; 
hut  Allah  was  crafty  too.  and  Allah  is  the  best  of  the  crafty.  And  when  our  Signs  were  rehearsed 
r<>  them,  they  said:  We  have  heard  [it]  already;  if  it  pleased  us,  we  could  tell  the  like,  rerily 
these  are  notldmj  but  old  folks'  t<tl?g."GO  —  The  fate  that  awaited  the  t\\o  prisoners  seems  to  be 
predicted  in  v.  35:  "  Now  taste  th-1  punishment  for  your  disbelief."61  They  were  executed  during  th.- 
n'turu  to  Molina. 

The  r.  -  (v.  -12-4b')  is  the    fragment   of  an    address    also  on   the    topic  of   t lie  battle.      His 

first  regulation  with  regard  to  the  spoil  Muhammed  now  amended,  so  that  in  future  one  fifth 
should  be  assigned  to  the  church.62  The  statement  that  Alluh  had  shown  the  Prophet  in  a  dream 
bi-i'orethe  battle  the  number  of  the  enemies  smaller  than  it  was  in  reality,  was  evidently  an  afterthought. 
Another  speech  devoted  to  the  same  subject  draws  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  believers  on  future 
occasions  (vv.  47-.H'\  and  warn*  the  "  Hypocrites  "  (v.  51),  the  Jews,0-'  and  the  Meccan  army,  which 
'Muhammed  very  eHectfully  compared  to  Pharaoh  and  his  host  (vv.  52-50). 

Then  follows  a  short  address  (vv.  57-70)  which,  I  believe,  does  not  refer  to  the  battle  of  Badr. 
but  to  the  expedition  against  the  Banu  Qainoqa.  These  were  among  the  signatories  of  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  between  Muhammed  on  one  side,  and  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Medina  and  the 
Jews  on  the  other,  but  a  pretext  was  easily  found  for  charging  a  section  of  the  latter  with  having 
violated  the  compact  (vv.  57-58). Cl  The  war  preparations  alluded  to  in  v.  •;•>  cannot  refer  to  the 
Qoreish,  because  they  were  to  be  made  against  "  unknown  infidels,"  and  such  who  endeavoured  to 
betray  the  Prophet  (v.  C4).  The  enemies  Muhammed  here  had  in  mind  were  only  to  be  found  in 
Medina  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jews  and  those  Arabs  who,  from  political  motives,  assumed  outwardly  a 
friendly  attitude  towards  Islam.  The  stout  resistance  the  Jews  offered  to  all  his  endeavours  to  con 
vert  them.65  is  portrayed  in  the  same  verse:  "  Didst  thou  spend  all  that  is  on  earth,  thou  eouldsl  not 
reconcile  their  hearts,  etc."  The  invitation  to  the  Moslim  warriors  to  fight  the  Jews  is  then  expressed 
i;>  a  slightly  modified  reproduction  of  Lev.  xxvi.  8  (v.  67 ').  When  the  Banu  Qainoqa  had  surren 
dered,  Muhammed  intended  to  have  them  all  massacred  (v.  68).  but  yielding  to  the  demand  of  Abd 

C9  I.  I.  p.  -143  with  a  curse  ;  Vsqidi.  p.  ",8. 

60   Spreng'er,  II.  p.  -PO,  seems  to  repard  the  passage  as  Meccan,  but  without  reason. 

c'  Wo  should  expect  the  Dual,  but  Muhammed  did  not  address  them  direct,  expressing  himself  in  a  more  general 
way. 

R3  These  verses  arc  referred  by  some  authorities  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Banu  Qamoqa  (rf.  Noldeke,  p.  138),  but 
T.  43  seems  to  be  against  it ;  see  also  Yahya  b.  Adam,  p.  3. 

fs  "  Those  in  whose  hearts  is  sickness"  (v.  51). 

•*  •    *       c»« 
u  AlBeidhnwi  wrongly    refers    the    verses    to   the   Banu    Koreiza.     The    phrase     ,,Bfij.j  (#  'j     is    reproduced 

by    Hassan  b.  Thabit,  p.  (i. 

M  Muhammed  met  them  on  their  market  place 
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Allah  b.  Ubeyy,  the  recognised  chief  of  the  Medinian  Arabs,  whom  he  did  not  care  to  provoke  unne 
cessarily,  he  merely  expelled  the  vanquished  tribe  (v.  69),6e  and  confiscated  their  properly  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in,  the  raid  (v.  70). 

The  proceedings  which  Muhammed  had  taken  against  the  Banu  QairuKpi  were  so  plainly  illegal, 
that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  justify  them  by  means  of  a  divine  revelation.  Their  punishment, 
he  explained,  was  due  solely  to  their  treacherous  conduct  (vv.  71-72).  Having  thus  \\eakened  the 
hostile  forces,  the  Prophet  now  took  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  general  situation  in  Medina, 
-and  of  criticising  the  fraternal  alliance  which  had,  at  his  own  instigation,  b 'en  formed  immediately 
after  entering  Medina  between  the  believing  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  his  fellow-fugitives.  For 
some  reason,  probably  in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  Jews  as  he  thought  best,  he  suddenly 
dissolved  their  alliances  (v.  74).  He  apparently  felt  strong  enough  also  to  make  a  slight  distinction 
between  the  Medinian  citizens  and  his  aristocratic  Meccan  compatriots.67 

The  first  portion  of  Silra  iii.  must  have  been  revealed  soon  after  Stira  -viii.  The  former  state 
ment,  that  Allah  had  siurtvn  Muhammed  in  a  dream  the  enemy  to  be  smaller  in  number,  is  now  changed 
into  a  "  Sign"  that  vhe  Moslim  -army  appeared  to  the  infidels  twice  its  strength.*8  I  believe  also  that 
a  large  portion  of  this  sura  was  delivered  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews,  or.  at  least,  those  Juda?o- 
Arabs  whom  Muhammed  hoped  to  win  through  persuasion.  I  would,  therefore,  date  it  prior  to 
the  expulsion  -of  vhe  Banu  Qainoqa.  The  leading  ideas  of  the  address  seem  to  be  that  Islam  so  nearly  ap 
proached  Judaism  that  the  Jews  should  feel  no  scruples  in  recognising  Muhammed  as  a  true  prophet. 
The  conspicuous  accumulation  of  formulas  of  Unification  in  a  small  compass  (vv.  I.69  4.  10  bis}  with 
Huwa  instead  of  Allah,'0  and  with  a  supplement  so  familiar  to  Jewish  ears  as  "  the  Living  and 
Self-subsistent"  is  anything  but  accidental.  In  the  same  speech  Muhammed  mentions  the  Torah 
(.vv.  2,  43,  44,  58)  awl  the  Gospel  (vv.  2,  4:5,  58)  for  the  first  time.  The  allusion  to  Pharaoh  and 
his  nation,  standing  as  they  do  as  the  prototypes  of  wicked  jieople,  was  calculated  to  resound  nowhere  more 
powerfully  than  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  When  Muhammed  says  (v.  17)  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Allah 
i\\G  l)lnn  is  IslAm,  "and  those  to  whom  the  Book  was  given  disagreed  n-ot  until  after  that  there 
was  given  to  them  knowledge,"  it  is  clear  that  he  refers  to  the  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  the 
Law,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Jews  used  to  argue  with  him  (v.  18).72  The  verses  25-2G  are  rathrr 
<.ut  of  place  here,  but  they  arc  so  closely  related  to  Jewish  formulas  of  prayer,  that  it  is  not  improbable 
tliat .  Muhammed  inserted  them  in  this  speech  intentionally.  "Whether  the  censure  of  the  frimdly 
Intercourse  between  Moslims  and  Jews  (v.  27)  was  originally  inserted  here,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  \\ 
would  have  been  more  in  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  open  hostilities  against  the  latter. 

What  was  Muhanuued'e  purpose  in  introducing  the  stories  of  the  births  of  John  and  Jesus  in  * 
speech  not  addressed  to  Christians  (vv.  30-4:->)?  I  believe  his  intention  was  the  same  as  in  tin- 
previous  sermon,  viz.,  to  show  that  in  vital  religious  questions  he  stood  on  tiie  same  ground  as  the 
Jews,  but  had  authority  to  "abrogate"  part  of  what  had  be-on  made  unlawful  for  them  (v.  44), 
"Jesus  was  a  created  being  like  Adam,  whilst  there  is  no  God  beside  Allah"73  (vv.  52,  55).  The 
pleonastic  form  of  v.  57  :  "That  we  (Muluimmed  and  the  Jews)  serve  no  other  God  than  Allah,  and 
associate  no  one  with  Him,"  makes  it  manifest  that  Muhammed,  when  it  suited  him,  was  not  loth  to 
side  with  the  Jews  .against  Christians,  Later  on  he  also  found  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  oppoitf. 


M  The  verse  is  regarded  as  abrogating  the  preceding  one.     No'ldeko  refers  it  to  the  spoils  of  the  battle  cf 
Eadr,  but  I  cannot  share  his  opinion. 

«T  NoMeke  denies  that  v.  73  is  abrogated  by  v.  7G  ;  cf.  ix.  101. 

s«  Refers  either  to  viii.  9,  12  or  to  45-45.     See  also  ^  tj^jj  (iii.   2  and  viii,   42)  ;  iii.  23^^^  ^j  +& J^ 
<•/.  viii.  f'l ;  iii.  47  cf.  viii.  30. 

«  V.  1  cf.  ii.  256.     J^  '  alone  xl.  67. 

"c  This  a"ain  v-  "55-  7i  Scc  Ch.  III.  at  the  end. 

™  From  v.  23  it  appears  that  they  answered  Mohammed's  hell  fire  throats  with  the  Talrmulie.il  symbolism  b'La,{, 
iLe  sojourn  of  the  wicked  in  Gehenna  only  lasts  twelve  months;  see  R'sh  Hash.  fol.  17™. 
''^  See  xxsvii.  24. 


POLITICAL  SPEECHES. 


On  the  basis  of  the  strict  monotheistic  view  common  to  Moslims  and  Jews  lie  invites  the  latter  to 
return  to  pure  Abrahamism  (v.  58),  which  was  identical  neither  with  [Rabbinic]  Judaism  nor  will-. 
Christianity  (v.  CO)  The  purport  of  verse  Of)  is  not  quite  clear  to  me,  although  the  Commentators  try 
to  explain  it.  Whom  should  the  Jews  style  "Believers"  but  their  own  people?  The  Commentators 
naturally  think  of  the  Moslims,  and  Mtihammed  may  perhaps  have  meant  that  also,  but  thp  Sentence 
seems  to  lie  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  oil  his  part.  It  is  not  likely  that  one  section  of  Jews 
should  him;  encouraged  another  to  profess  the  Islamic  cult  ii.i  tlic  morning  and  to  abjure  it  again  in 
the  evening. 

"Those  who  liarter  away  the  covenant  of  Allah  and  TTi.s  faith  for  a  small  price"  (v.  71)  b  one  of 
the  derogatory  appellations  given  to  the  .Jews  by  the  Prophet.  The  throat  that  the  persons  thus 
described  "  shall  have  no  share  in  the  linal  world"71  can  only  have  been  calculated  to  impress  Jewish 
hearers,  since  the  phrase  is  but  the  Muhammedan  adaptation  of  a  well  known  Rabbinical  one.  What 
Muhainmed  really  aimed  at  in  those  remarks  was  an  onslaught  against  the  authority  of  the  Rabbinical 
code,  which  he  represents  as  claiming  equal  authority  witli  the  "Book."'  Some  Jews,  lie  says,  pervert 
the  Book  in  order  to  reckon  to  it  what  does  not  belong  to  it  (v.  7-).  Whether  or  not  Mnlmm- 
med  was  convinced  of  this  lie  at  any  rate  wished  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  Moslinis  that  the  .WisJ 
Rabbis,  by  making  laws,"  placed  themselves  ou  a  level  with  Gud  (v.  73),  and  desired  to  bo 
worshipped.  Allah,  however,  never  commanded  men  to  take  angels  and  prophets  as  Lords  (v.  74). 
The  point  of  this  criticism  lies  in  the  terms  liabbdniyyun  and  arbdbau  which  are  both  to  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  the-  sup?em;cey  o;  Rabbinism. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Muhammed  imbibed  the  action  that  Jews  paid  their  Rabbis 
greater  homage  tliun  wus  due  t;.>  mortals.  Not  ouly  ^as  he  awar»  that  they  performed  many  rites 
solely  on  Rabbinical  authority,  but  he  seems  to  have  seen  them  pray  at  the  supposed  graves  of 
Biblical  prophvts  ami  pious  men  in  general.  In  a  tradition  handed  down  by  Al  BokhAri.76 
Muhamuied  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  Allah  had  cursed  the  Jews  because  they  used  the  graves  of 
their  prophets  as  places  of  worship.  If  this  be  true,  ha  could  not  have  foreseen  to  what  extent  such  a 
custom  was  destined  to  prevail  ia  the  Moslim  world. 

Some  scholars  regard  ;.  71)  as  v?ry  late, ^  but  there  is  no  reason  to  place  it  much  later  than  v.  17. 
Since  the  words  are  addressed  it>  the  Jews  (see  v.  S]),  their  number  and  influence  in  Medina  must 
still  have  been  great  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  Prophet's  while  to  try  and  convert  them  (v.  S5).'s 
Verse  87  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  reply  to  a  query  addressed  to  Muhammed  by  soms  Jews.  The 
authenticity  of  this  question,  with  which  I  have  dealt  elsewhere,"  is  very  d.mbti'al.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  quite  clear  what  Muhammed  meant  by  this  remark,  except  tlr.it  he  -rtishyd  to  parade  his  intimate 
•acquaintance  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  passages  in  (j!en.  is.  4  and  xxxii.  3;{  iu  particular.  By 
bringing  one  of  tlieir  scrolls  and  reciting  the  verses  in  question  they  could  convince  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  his  allegation.  The  next  verse,  which  concludes  the  address,  brands  again  post-Biblical 
prohibitions  as  "forging  a  lie  against  Allah."' 

At  about  the  same  ti:»i«  as  the  lirst  half  of  $ur<i  iii.,  Sura  rslvii.  must  have  be«a  revealed.  V.  2 
however,  is  out  of  connection  with  the  verses  1  and  3,  dud  altogether  yut  of  place  here.80  The  com 
pilers  did  not,  perhaps,  care  to  commence  a  xitr<t  with  a  condemnation  of  the  wicked.  The  victories 
gained  hitherto  are  made  the  basi>  for  admonitions  and  a  censure  of  the  Jews.81  In  v.  21  Muhammed 

(j&A.  I  =  N2n  o'ns*  pn 

75  A  distinct  allusion  to  thy  Jewish  oral  law  is  to  Le  found  in   jjjw, iX)  (Gei<rer,  p.    51),    see  also  /.  Q.  R   Yol 
XII I.  p.  22.3. 

T«  Ed.  Krolil,  I.  p.  US. 

"  Noldeke,  p.  141.     His    remark,   that   Muh;nrnicd   rcfrarclud  "  true   Christians"  as  believers,  is   incompatible 
with  v.  52. 

"  Cf.  Namh.  xsii.  Is,  and  Al  Bcidhawi,  TO  j.  Q.  K<  yoi_  x.  p.  105. 

**  c*U,>  v.  3  rofci-ri  to  ^Jt^c  I  J,^  |  v.  i.  cf.  vv.  9  and  10.     As  to  v.  2  see  Ch.  XIII. 

11   Palmer  wrongly  refers  the  words  "  those  to  whom  luu;  boen  given  the  knowledge  "  to  Ibn  Abbas,  who   cannot 
\>e  meant  by  this  v '.  v->.  . 
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settled  the  Formula  of  the  J)ikr  finally,  and  gave  it  for  the  first  time  with  the  introductory 
command  :  Know  !83  It  is  possibly  modelled  on  verses  like  Exod.  viii.  G,  18,  ix.  14,  or  Deal,  vi.  4. 
Verse  22  in  so  far  differs  from  the  similar  one  S.  ii.  21,  that  in  the  former  it  is  the  Moslims,83  who  expect 
n  special  revelation  with  regard  to  the  oppression  of  the  Jews.  From  this  we  may  gather,  that  the 
verse  was  revealed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Banu  Qainoqa.  It  shows  distinctly  that  Muhammed 
was  resolved  to  exterminate  all  the  Jews  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted.  That  the  Jews -were 
meant,  is  to  he  seen  from  the  expression  "those  in  whose  heart  there  is  sickness."  In  v.  23  we  see  the 
war  against  the  remaining  Jewish  tribes  decided  upon,  and  their  only  escape  from  slaughter  speedy 
conversion  to  Islam.  Their  obstinacy  is,  then,  described  (vv.  25-29)  in  the  usual  phrases.81  V.  32 
refers  to  certain  emblems s5  (probably  connected  with  the  Jewish  ritual).  The  term  lahni-lqawli 
probably  alludes  to  the  chanting  of  prayers  and  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophets  read  during 
service.  The  prayer-hooks  of  the  Jews  in  Arabic-speaking  countries  show  the  word  lahn  at  the 
headings  of  Piyyutim  (hymns),  in  order  to  intimate  the  tunes  to  which  they  are  to  be  sung.  The 
Jewish  custom  of  chanting  prayers  is  as  old  as  it  is  universal,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
also  existed  in  Arabia  at  the  time  of  Muhammed.  The  words  in  question  may  also  refer  to  a  habit  of 
the  Medinian  Jews  of  intermixing  the  vernacular  with  Hebrew  words,  especially  in  discussions  on 
matters  religious.  • — •  Those  Moslims,  Muhammed  continues,  who  might  hesitate  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  former  allies,  are  warned  that  their  first  duty  is  to  obey  Allah  and  His  Messenger  (v.  35). 
Since  success  is  certain  (v.  36),  there  is  no  reason  for  any  Moslim  to  be  behind  hand  in  contributing 
towards  the  cost  of  the  expedition  against  the  Jews  (vv.  39-40). 

The  defeat  which  the  Moslim  army  suffered  at  Uhud  in  the  third  year  after  the  Hijra,  caused 
a  momentary  diversion  in  the  constant  denunciations  of  the  Jews  who,  in  their  turn,  were  not  loth  to 
prejudice  Medinians,  Moslims  and  pagans  alike,  against  Muhammed.  The  latter,  seeing  that  his 
prestige  was  at  stake,  took  pains  to  restore  the  same  in  a  speech  which  fills  out  the  rest  of  Sura  iii. 
He  warned  Believers  against  intimate  relations  with  the  enemies  of  Islam  (v.  114),  and  admonished 
them  not  to  lose  their  faith  in  the  revelations,  which  had  assured  them  of  final  victory  (v,  115).  The 
misfortune  over  which  their  enemies  rejoiced  (v.  116J  was  chiefly  due  to  the  cowardice  of  two  com 
panies  of  the  Moslim  army  (v.  118).  In  order  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  friends  Muhammed  reminded 
them  again  of  the  victory  of  Badr,  even  introducing  this  name  into  the  revelations  in  questions 
(v.  119).  The  thousand  angels  who  had  assisted  the  Moslims  on  that  occasion  (S.  viii.  9)  is  in  this 
speech  trebled  (v.  120),  but  they  would  in  the  next  emergency  increase  to  five  thousand  (v.  121). 
Some  of  the  following  verses  insinuate  that  the  disaster  may  have  been  a  punishment  for  "usury 
doubly  doubled  "  exercised  by  Moslims  (v.  125),  and  those  who  felt  themselves  guilty  of  this  or 
other  crimes  (v.  129),  must  at  once  invoke  Allah's  forgiveness  (v.  127),  and  give  alms  (v.  128) 
Accidents  had  happened  before  (v.  131).  Moslinis  were,  therefore,  not  to  give  way  to  grief,  and 
would  be  victorious  in  the  end  (v.  133). 

The  next  group  of  verses  (134-137)  reminds  Moslims  to  be  always  as  ready  to  die  for  the  cause  of 
Islam  as  they  had  been  once  before  ;  and  that  no  soul  died  save  by  permission  of  Allah,  and  at  its 
appointed  time  (v.  139).  Before  the  last  mentioned  verse  one  is  interpolated  (v.  138)  which  has 
caused  much  comment  among  Moslim  theologians.86  The  verse,  which  will  occupy  our  attention  later 
on,  is  nothing  but  a  copy  of  S.  v.  79«,87  and  not  only  disturbs  the  connection  between  vv.  137-139, 
but  forms  a  complete  contrast  to  v.  140,  which  speaks  of  prophets  who  did  not  show  themselves  weak 
even  in  the  face  of  myriads  of  enemies.  The  reproach  of  cowardice  is  then  repeated  (v.  145).  In 
order  to  make  similar  faintheartedness  impossible  for  the  future,  Muhammed  lays  it  down  here  as  a 
principle  that,  had  they  all  been  in  their  houses,  those  who  were  fated  to  die,  had  gone  forth  to  meet 

»2  sec  Gh.  II. 

83  Palmer  read  (  .  Ji>   /.»J  iJt  which  is  not  in  the  text ;  he  also  translated  "  a  decisive  aura,"  but  .the  text  has 

/  /o> 
«*k=x. 

a*  See  ii.  10,  11,  17,  247.  8B  Sec  xlviii.  29  arid  Ch.  VIII.  end. 

M  Of.  A.1  Shahraatani,  Milal,  p.  11 ;  cf.  Eeilraege,  p.  67,  and  Ch.  XIII.  87  fc'ce  also  iii.  150,  152. 
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their  doom  (v.  148).  This  verse  gives  manifest  evidence  that  any  fatalistic  notions  occurring  in 
the  Qoraii  are  not  the  result  of  theological  speculations,  but  were  grown  on  purely  political  soil. 
It  was  necessary  to  render  another  defeat  impossible,  because  Islam  coul  I  not  afford  it.  The 
demoralisation  after  Uhud  was  so  great  that  the  Moslims  made  Muhammed  responsible,  and  charged 
him  with  having  deceived  his  friends.  He  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  against  this  accusation^ 
(v.  155),  but  reminded  his  accusers  that  Allah  had  sent  a  messenger  to  them  out  of  their  own  midst 
(v.  158),  and  that  their  misfortune  was  their  own  fault.  Jle  described  the  situation  very  accurately 
in  saying  that  '•  on  that  day  they  were  far  uigher  to  disbelief  than  to  faith"  (v.  100),  but  those 
who  had  stitfered  martyrdom,  were  not  dead  but  alive,  and  enjoyed  thu  pleasures  ol  paradise  by  the 
grace  of  Allah  (vv.  163-1 08). 

In  close  connection  with  this  speech  stands  the  next  which  is  less  severe  and  rather  more  hopeful 
m  tone.  To  turn  the  general  attention  from  the  cheerless  subject  of  the  defeat,  he  makes  use  of  a 
well  worn  device  in  launching  another  rebuke  against  the  Hypocrites  and  .lews.  In  answer  to  the 
Prophet's  request  for  funds  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Meccans,  they  askr-d  sneeringly  whether 
Allah  was  poor  (v.  177).  The  question  originated,  according  to  tradition,  with  Finlias,  a  member  of 
the  expelled  ]>anu  Qainoqa,  and  is  evidently  only  a  reflex  of  Numb.  xi.  2;>.93  Muhammed,  however, 
taking  the  sarcasm  seriously,  placed  this  alleged  blasphemy  on  a  par  with  the  old  reproach  that  the 
Jews  had  "killed  their  prophets  undeservedly"  (//>/</.).  Not  less  sinful,  he  adds,  is  the  assertion  that 
Allah  had  covenanted  with  them  not  to  believe  in  a  prophet  until  lie  had  brought  a  sacrifice  which  the 
tire  devoured90  (v.  17S).  A  remark  of  this  kind,  whether  spoken  in  jest  or  earnest,  was  not  founded 
on  any  condition  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  entails  au  allusion  to  such  passages  as  Jud 
vi.  21,  xiii.  2<>  ;  1  K.  xviii.  31.  Probably  this  lire  (nl/tdr)  is  purposely  contrasted  in  oiv  of 
the  following  versos  with  the  illuminating  f  uli/in nlr)  l>ook  (v.  181)  and  those1  who  are  removed  from 
hell  fire  and  brought  into  paradiso  (v.!  182).  —  Further  warnings  addressed  to  the  scofiing  Jews 
(vv.  183-186),  a  fervent  prayer,  and  admonitions  to  hear  the  situation  patiently,  conclude  the.  stira. 

A  more  powerful  lever  than  speeches  was  now  applied  to  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Moslims  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  second  .Jewish  tribe,  the  l>;uiii  Al  Nadir,  after  Muhammed  had  caused 
their  chief,  Ka'b  b.  Al  Ashraf,  to  be  assassinated.91  The  Mi-slim  bard*  hastened  to  celebrate  these 
two  events  in  various  songs,  and  Muhammed  himself  was  so  rejoiced,  that  he  composed  a  series  of 
Hallelujah-Psalms.  It  is  as  such  —  and  as  imitations  of  Biblical  ones,  ni  il  Pss.  cxlvi.-cl.  in 
particular  —  that  I  regard  the  Stints,  Ivii.,92  lix.,  Ixi.,  Ixii.,  Ixiv.,  all  of  which  be/  u  with  the  wo.ds, 
Praise  Allah  whatever  is  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth."  Jt  is  rather  diflicr.t  (.0  fix  the  order  of 
succession  of  these  five  suras,  but  this  is  of  little  account,  as  they  were  all  com'  o.-od  at  this  period* 
Their  poetic  element  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  superscription  men;:  -nod,  the  rest  being 
prose,  and  in  one  of  them  we  read  the  demand  to  give  alms  from  the  conquer;  .  treasuries  (Ivii.  7). 
The  victory  alluded  to  in  v.  10  is  no  other  than  the  expulsion  of  the  1).  Al  /•  adir.03  The  reverse 
previously  sustained  was  still  fresh  enough  in  his  mind  to  cause  him  to  war:i  his  friends  not  to 
exaggerate  their  joy  (v.  22-23).  The  verses  24-2891  refer  to  Muhammed's  failure  to  get  the  Jews  to 
contribute  towards  the  lino  to  be  paid  for  the  slaying  of  two  men  of  the  ]>aim  Amir.  The  phrase 
(v.  24)  "those  who  are  niggardly,  and  bid  men  be  niggardly"  runs  parallel  to  Aboth.  v.  13,  though 
o;ily  by  accident.  The  verses  seem  to  have  been  placed  here  because  they  form  a  contrast  to  several 
of  the  preceding  ones  (jc.  g.,  10,  11,  17),  in  which  the  topic  of  giving  alms  is  discussed. 

Sum  lix.  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Banu  Al  Xadir.06  The  verses  2  and  3  look 
like  an  attempt  to  justify  that  act  by  stating  that  Allah  was  responsible  for  it.  If  the  banishment 
of  those  Jews  had  not  been  pre-ordained,  their  fate  might  have  been  much  worse.  So  here  Muhammed 

88  NolJeke,  p.  113,  quotes  the  reasons  given  by  traditionists. 

*9  Perhaps  also  2  K.  vii.  2;  cf.  S.  v.  69.  B8  See  xvii.  92,  and  J.  Q.  R.  Vol.  X.  p.  106. 

91   Sue  the  dirges  of  the  Jewish  poet  Samamnk,  /.  Hl-ih.  pp.  C«7,  659. 

83  Noldeke,  p.  14-1  SJL,  rightly  doej  not  refer  the  sura  to  the  conquest  of  Mecca. 

9n  iii.  147,  Ixiv.  11.  a*  Soe  I.  Hish.  p.  652  ;  Vtikidi,  p.  220. 

»«  Noideke,  p.  153  ;  /.  Hish.  p.  654   (&Mt(j     ^  \    $*»     j^jj  |       1;  J. 
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makes  use  again  of  the  fatalistic  principle,  but  this  time  to  exculpate  an  act  of  open  violence. 
More  than  this,  he  had  caused  the  palm  groves  of  the  Jews  to  be  cut  down  and  burned.96  This  appeared 
to  them  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  19,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  condemned  by 
public  opinion.  Muhammed  was  so  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  had  committed,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  shelter  those  who  had  executed  his  will  behind  the  command  of  Allah  (v.  5). 

The  consequences  of  this  bloodless  victory  were  even  greater  for  the  economy  of  the  future  State 
than  the  preceding  ones.  The  estate  of  the  Banu  Al  Nadir  had  not  b.-.on  taken  by  "  pressing 
forward  with  horse  and  camel,  but  Allah  authorised  His  apostle  to  give  it  to  whom  lie  pleased  " 
(v.  6).  In  other  words,  whatever  spoil  was  not  taken  in  open  warfare,  but  by  surrender,  became 
the  property  of  Allah  and  His  Prophet.  This  furnished  a  very  important  precedent  for  future 
enlargement  of  Moslim  territory  by  pact  or  cession.  The  new  lands  were  the  property  of  the 
realm.97  The  old  inhabitants  were  left  unmolested,  but  their  produce  tilled  the  colters  of  the  state. 

This  new  manner  of  distributing  the  spoil  placed  at  Muhammed's  immediate  disposal  large 
means  to  reward  the  poor  and  lowly,  who  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  him  in  Mecca.  He  declared  that 
they  had  the  first  claim  to  a  share  in  the  booty  (v.  8),  in  which  the  Ansfir  were  not  to  participate  at 
all  (v.  9).  It  is  but  natural  that  Muhammed  now  taunted  the  Hypocrites,  who,  after  having 
encouraged  the  Jews  to  offer  resistance,  had  left  them  in  the  larch,  so  that  they  had  to  retire  to 
their  castles,  and  finally  surrender  (vv.  11-14).  Such  conduct  subjected  them  to  some  very 
unflattering  comparisons. 

The  middle  part  of  the  silra  being  somewhat  poor  for  a  Hallelujah-Psalm,  Muhammed 
endeavoured  to  make  at  least  the  end  as  thrilling  as  the  commencement.  Now  verse  21  shows  clearly 
that  the  author  had  Ps.  cxiv.  in  his  mind  which,  though  not  being  a  Hallelujah-Psalm  itself,  belongs 
to  a  group  of  Psalms  which  are  known  in  the  Mithnah  under  the  name  of  JIallel,  and  which 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  prayer-book.  Through  the  pathos  of  this  verse  a  faint  regret  is 
observable  that  the  Qordn  was  not  revealed  upon  a  mountain  which  "would  have  humbled  itself  and 
been  split  for  fear  of  Allah."98  Lest,  however,  any  man  should  think  that  such  a  sight  had  ever 
presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  man,  Muhammed  adds  that  he  had  only  spoken  in  metaphor.  Very 
impressive  appear  the  two  luwhuls  and  the  profusion  of  divine  epithets,  many  of  which  are  borrowed 
from  Jewish  terminology,"  whilst  the  "Hallelujah"  repeated  in  the  last  verse,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  sura  forms  a  continuous  sermon. 

Sura  Ixi.  begins  with  a  severe  reprimand  addressed  to  Believers  "who  say  what  they  do  not  do/' 
a  thing  which  is  very  hateful  to  Allah.  The  purport  of  this  reproach,  repeated  twice,  is  not  quite 
clear,  although  the  Commentators  connect  it  with  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Moslims.  that  they 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  both  wealth  and  life  for  the  sake  of  the  faith.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Muhammed  again  alluded  to  the  spiritless  conduct  of  a  part  of  the  Moslim  army  at  LJhud.100  At  any 
rate  the  recommendation  given  in  v.  4,  riz.,  to  fight  in  future  "in  closed  ranks,  as  though  they  were 
a  compact  building,"1  throws  some  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  two  preceding  verses.  The  chief 
function  of  v.  5  is  to  introduce  v.  G,  memorable  on  account  of  the  new  title  Ahmad,  under  which 
Muhammed  states  that  he  was  announced  by  Jesus.  I  take  this  name  as  an  attempt  at  an 
Arabic  rendering  of  Messias,  and  to  find  that  formation  of  the  root  HMD,  which  would  most 
appropriately  express  the  character  under  which  Muhamired  wished  to  be  known  to  the  following 
generations.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  not  called  Muhammed,  at  least  not 
till  several  years  after  the  Hijra.2  V.  7  refers  again  to  the  Jews  who  try  to  extinguish  "the 
light  of  Allah  with  their  mouth."  The  certainty  Muhammed  expresses  in  the  verses  9  and  13, 

sfi  See  Bokhari,  iii.  13. 

of  Sprenger,  Til.  p.  164,  regards  tho  first  portion  of  v.  7  as  interpolated.  Moslim  authorities  declare  the  verse  to 
refer  to  other  places  than  the  territory  of  the  B.  Al  Nadir. 

s«  Of.  Zaoh.  xiv    5  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  9,  xcviii.  5.  "  E.  g.,  almal-ik,  rilqu<7<7'?:*,  almuhaimin,  nljafMr,  etc. 

100  Of.  iii.  118  and  above;  v.  3  "most  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  All&h  ;"  v.  4  "Allah  loves  those  who  fight  in  His  cause." 
-,  gee  Ch.  VIII.  2  See  also  the  Bahlra  legendin  Ch.  II. 
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that  Islam  would  bo  victorious  in  the  end  "in  spite  of  the  objection  of  the  infidels,"  proves  the  address 
to  have  been  spoken  after  the  banishment  of  the  Barm  Al  Nadir,  when  Muhammed  was  entitled  to 
hope  that,  at  least  in  Medina,  no  one  would  be  able  to  withstand  his  rule.  V.  14,  being  a  re-echo  of 
iS.  iii.  45,  stands  detached,  and  seems  to  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  this  sura  on  account  of  v.  6. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  that  the  beginning  of  Si'mt  Ixii.  is  closely  connected  with  the 
conclusion  of  Sura  lix.  The  strenuous  efforts  Muhammed  had  to  make,  in  order  to  find  material  for 
the  psalmody  is  plainly  visible.  The  mint  consists  of  two  parts  of  unequal  length,  which  are  not  in 
connection  •with  each  other.  The  first  portion  contains  another  of  the  well  worn  onslaughts  against 
the  remaining  .Jews,  as  bearers  of  the  Rabbinical  law  in  the  shape  of  an  insulting  comparison.3  The 
verses  6  and  7  are  a  repetition  of  £.  ii.  88.  The  latter  portion  of  the  a  tlra,  which  discussed  the 
duties  of  the  "Day  of  Congregation,"1  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  indignation  of  the  Prophet  who 
saw  a  caravan,  led  by  unbelieving  Medinian  citi/ens,  enter  the  city  with  great  noise  on  Friday,  and 
cause  great  disturbance  among  the  worshippers.5 

The  descriptive  element  in  the  first  portion  of  Silm  Ixiv.  is  not  indicative  of  Meccan  origin. 
but  of  a  feeble  effort  to  revive  the  spark  of  enthusiasm  proper  for  a  psalm.  The  reminiscences  of  the 
defeat  of  I'  hud6  (v.  11  )  and  the  double  admonition  to  be  obedient  (vv.  12  and  10)  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  place  to  which  the  *nra  belongs. 

It  a]  >pears  that  Silra  iv.  originally  only  consisted  of  the  pieces  vv.  1-45,  120-129  and  1757 
which  treat  of  lethal  matters  in  connection  with  the  rights  of  women  and  orphans,  and  the  regulations 
of  wills  and  bequests.  The  promulgation  of  these  regulations  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
without  very  careful  preparation.  1  1  was  dictated  by  the  necessity  for  arranging  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  growing  community,  many  members  of  which  had  suddenly  become  wealthy,  and  which, 
c-wing  to  the  various  battles,  numbered  many  widows  and  orphans,  who  bad  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  commonwealth  in  whose  service  their  natural  supporters  had  lost  their  lives.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  revelations  in  question  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  year  five.8 

Between  the  portions  of  the  SMffl  under  consideration  the  compilers  have  inserted  a  mass  of 
revelations  mostlv  belonging  to  the  same  period  for  which  they  could  not  find  more  suitable  places. 
To  this  category  belong  the  ritual  pivrcpls  in  r.  40,  being  retiexes  of  Levit.  x.  !»,  xv.  16-18  increased 
by  Rabbinical  interpretations.9  Then  follows  a  vigorous  attack  against  the  Jews  (vv.  47-72),  which 
appears  like  an  attempt  at  stamping  the  banishment  of  the  Batm  Al  Nadir  as  a  religious  duty. 
Muhammed  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the  Jews  had  so  far  deviated  from  the  teachings  of 
the  Torah  by  alterin"'  the  same  (vv.  4R-40),10  that  they  were  no  better  than  heathens.  This,  he  said. 
might  be  deduced  fr..m  the  nearly  divine  homage  they  paid  to  their  sages.  The  point  is  of  import 
ance.  "Behold,"  he  says  (v.  5-5),  "  how  they  devise  a  lie  against  Allah,  and  that  is  manifest  sin 
r-noufh  (54).  Do  ye  not  see  those  to  whom  a  portion  of  the  Book  was  given  believe  in  the  Jibt  and 
Tdghitt,^  and  say  to  the  infidels  :  these  are  better  guided  in  the  way  than  those  who  believe  [in  Allah 
and  His  messenger]  (55)  ?  These  are  tl>n,«>  idiom  A  II  aft  lias  cursed,  and  whom  Allah  has  cursed  shall 
Hnd  no  helper."  _  Noldeke  ascribes  the  words  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  accused  in  this  verse 
to  some  of  the  expelled  Jews  who  betook  themselves  to  Mecca,  and  tried  to  stir  the  Qoreish  up  to  renew 
their  hostilities  against  Mnhammed.13  Tbis  is,  however,  utterly  improbable.  Whence  did  Muhammed 
gain  the  knowledge  that  they  had  done  so  ?  "  The  infidels"  of  v.  54  are  none  others  than  the  Jews 

»  See  Ch.  VIII. 

*  See  Beidhawi  ami  Bokh.  i.  224  according  to  Abu  Huroira.  It  is  alleged  that  Ka'b  b.  Loeyy  gave  Friday  the 
,,arno  'Arubb,  because  the  people  u*od  to  congregate  OB  that  day.  This  tradition,  which  is  given  on  unoertain 
authority,  deserves  no  credit.  Ari',b"<  or  ArSVlhu.  is,  in  the  Talmnd,  a  name  of  Friday  (Jeritsh.  Teruma,  viii.  10).  It 
^.Irr.i.rit  appears  that  Muhammed  at  first  intended  to  use  this  term  for  Friday,  but  discarded  it  as  ho  did  with  '  Ashtira. 
T.ater  tradition,  then,  gave  the  word  a  pagan  origin. 

e  See  Al  Beulhawi.  *  See  lvii-  22'  "'•  147' 

w.  126  and  175.  8  See  also  Noldeke,  p.  146  «3. 


9  Sou  Geigor,  p.  88  ;  Noldeke,  p.  147,  is  not  conviuoicz.  le  Cf.  ii.  87,  98. 

•i  Ueiger.  p.  53,  not  quite  correct.  12  Noldeke,  p.  149. 
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as  a  whole.  The  practice  of  the  Rabbinical  prescriptions,  which  went  far  beyond  the  bare  laws  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  termed  by  Muhammed  Tdghut  in  the  Aramaic  meaning  of  this  word.  Exactly  the 
same  idea  is  again  expressed  in  v.  63,  viz.,  that  "they  (the  Jews)  wish  to  refer  their  judgment  to 
Tayftnt,13  i.  e.,  they  follow  the  decisions  of  the  latter  rather  than  that  of  the  Torah.  The  word  Jibt 
(which  does  not  occur  again)  has  evidently  a  similar  meaning,  and  belongs  to  those  terms  which 
Muhammed  misread  from  his  notes,  and  distorted  beyond  recognition.  — -  It  is  unfortunately  not 
clear  whether  Muhammed,  at  any  time,  met  Jews  who  entertained  ideas  propagated  later  on  by  the 
Karaites,  but  as  a  believer  in  the  Torah  he  is  so  unmistakeably  Karaitic,  that  this  is  not  improbable. 

The  verses  73-86  were  revealed  shortly  after  the  catastrophe  at  Uhud.  Again  Muhammed 
reminded  Moslims  that  the  disaster  (v.  74)  should  by  no  means  discourage  them  (vv.  78,  86), 
since  death  could  occur  at  any  time,  but  for  this  misfortune  they  had  only  themselves  to  blame  (v.  81). 
The  pieces  87-95  and  Sura  v.  56-631*  show  Muhammed  in  possession  of  considerable  power  (v.  91),15  and 
seem,  therefore,  somewhat  later,  riz.,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  Banu  Koreiza  (end  of 
A.  4),  and,  according  to  the  Commentators,  the  section  iv.  96-10516  is  contemporaneous  with  them. 
The  group  of  verses  106-115  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  theft  committed  by  a  Medinian,  who 
eventually  fled  to  Mecca.  If  this  be  true,  the  date  of  the  revelation  in  question  can  be  approximately 
fixed  as  having  taken  place  after  the  conversion  of  the  poet  Hassan  b.  Tbabit  (A.  H.  4),  who  in  some 
verses,17  alludes  to  this  incident  as  well  as  to  Muhammed's  prophetic  faculties.  Greater  difficulties 
are  offered  by  the  verses  11G-125.  It  is,  however,  hardly  justifiable  to  regard  them  with  IST61dekels 
as  Meccan,  because  the  "  People  of  the  Book"  are  mentioned  in  them  (v.  122),  without 
disparaging  epithet  or  as  "friends."  The  verses  130-133  are  of  quite  uncertain  date,  and  evidently 
placed  here  on  account  of  v.  125.  Just  as  uncertain  is  the  date  of  v.  134,  unless,  as  Noldeke 
suggests,19  it  also  refers  to  the  aflair  of  the  theft,  since  the  friends  of  the  culprit  gave  false  evidence  in 
his  favour.  V.  139  forms  the  repetition  of  an  old  Meccan  revelation,20  and  is  now  revealed  evidently 
for  a  similar  reason.  The  words  that  "Allah  deceives  the  Hypocrites"21  (v.  141)  are,  to  say  the 
least,  drastic.  The  sermon  to  which  this  remark  belongs  only  goes  as  far  as  v.  145.  The  verses 
that  follow  up  to  v.  151  are  quite  uncertain  as  to  date,  although  v.  147  might  be  brought  in  connec 
tion  with  the  adventure  of  Aisha,  which  took  place  in  the  year  4.22  The  furious  onslaught  against  the 
Jews  (vv.  152-168)  must  be  somewhat  older,  because  it  contains  many  reminiscences  of  similar 
orations  of  the  first  year.23  The  same  holds  good  for  the  remarks  applied  to  the  Christiana 
(vv.  169-173).2*  Verse  174  stands  detached,  and  is  of  controversional  character.  Some  Commenta 
tors  regard  it  as  the  last  of  the  whole  Qoran. 

13  Palmer  :  to  them  misprint. 

u  Noldeke,  p.  172,  refers  vv.  57-63  to  the  battle  of  Uhud,  but  in  reality  they  refer  to  the  "  War  of  the  Trench," 
A.  H.  4,  and  the  alliance  with  the  B.  Koreiza. 

15  See  Noldeke,  p.  lot),  with  slight  differences.  16  Cf.  ibid. 

"  Diw'm,  ed.  Tunis,  p.  64  sq.  ;  cf.  I,  Hieh,  p.  359,  and  Noldeke,  p.  151.  '«  lUd. 

19  P-  152.  20  S.  vi.  67.  ai  See  Ch.  VIII. 

"  Treated  more  in  detail  in  S.  xxir.  2S  Cf.  ii.  52,  55,  60.  "  Noldeke,  p.  152. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
REVELATIONS  ON  MUHAMMED'S  I'O.MKSTIC  AFFAIRS. 

RKVEI.ATIONS     beginning     "  ()    thou     Prophet  "    -  Marring''    with    Xoinab  —  Sermon    on    the 
—  Refutation  of  the  charge  against  '•Ai-^hn  —  Regulations  concerning  women. 


Every  work  on  Moslim  Tradition,  or  on  the  life  of  Muhammed,  contains  special  chapters 
on  his  personal  appearance  and  characteristics.  These  works,  however,  being  written  inorr 
•.vith  a  view  to  promote  the  religious  fervour  of  the  reader  than  to  chronicle  facts,  obscure  this 
point  rather  than  throw  light  upon  it.  The  (lordii  portrays  the  num.  Muhammed  more 
faithfully  than  any  Moslim  biography.  His  real  individuality,  as  well  as  the  transformation 
of  his  character  during  an  eventful  career  may  be  clearly  traced  from  his  own  utterances. 
There  we  see  how  great  qualities  may  be  marred  by  grave  faults. 

Muhammed  was  undoubtedly  conscious  of  his  own  weaknesses,  and  did  what  other  meu 
in  prominent  positions  have  done,  lie  surrounded  them  with  a  halo.  Among  Muhainmed's 
passions,  an  ever  increasing  love  of  the  gentle  sex  was  the  greatest.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  idea! 
calling,  he  did  not  endeavour  to  master  it,  but  allowed  it  to  increase  with  his  years.  What 
clearer  sign  is  needed  for  the  absolute  sway  he  held  over  the  minds  of  the  Believers  than  his 
boldness  in  canonising  his  passion  for  women,  declaring  it  to  bo  under  the  special  protection 
of  Allah  (antr)  ?  Miihammed's  domestic  affairs  form  the  substrata  of  a  series  of  revelations 
dating  from  the  fifth  year  after  the  Hijra.  They  are  externally  distinguished  by  the  introduc 
tion:  ()  thou  Projihet ! -"'  With  very  few  exceptions20  they  refer  to  matrimonial  matters,  and 
form  the  least  edifying  chapter  in  the  history  of  Islam. 

The  Prophet  of  Allan  coveted  Zeinab,  the  wife  of  his  Freedman  Xeid  h.  ILiritha  whom 
he  had  adopted,  and  wished  to  marry  her.  '1  lie  two  obstacles  of  her  being  a  married  woman  and 
the  wife  of  his  adopted  son  (whom  Arab  custom  made  as  near  a  relative  as  if  he  had  been  his 
real  son)  had  to  be  removed,  if  the  wish  of  Muhammed  was  to  be  fulfilled.  This  was,  however, 
easy  enough,  if  in  the  place  of  a  personal  desire,  he  gave  expression  to  a  divine  command. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no  choice  left.  Zeid  had  to  divorce  his  wife,  and 
Muhammed  had  to  dissolve  the  paternal  tie  which  connected  him  with  his  adopted  son,  and  to 
marry  Zeinab.  The  history  of  this  interesting  marriage  is  laid  down  in  »S.  xxxiii.  l-(>2.  Out  of 
five  sections  of  this  sermon  beginning  with  the  words:  0  thou  Prujiltct,  four  (vv.  1-8,  23-39, 
49-52,  5927)  treat  on  matters  of  Muhammed's  Jlarem.  The  spirit  of  the  revelations  will  be  best 
demonstrated  by  translating  one  of  them  literal!  v  :  — 

«/  *J 

(v.  7)  Allah  has  not  made  for  any  man  two  hearts  in  his  inside,  nor  has  He  made 
your  wives,  whom  you  desire  to  repudiate,  your  [real]  mothers,29  nor  has 
He  made  your  adopted  sons  your  [real]  sons.  Such  is  only  your  way  of 
expressing  it,  but  Allah  speaks  the  truth,  and  He  guides  in  the  right  path." 

He  thus  abolished  the  old  formula  of  divorce.  After  this  declaration  Muhammed  was 
free  to  marry  Zeinab  who,  on  this  occasion,  with  all  the  present  and  future  wives  of  the 
Prophet,  received  the  honorary  title  "Mother  of  the  Believers"  (v.  G).  The  marriage  having 
taken  place  in  the  year  5  of  the  Hijra,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  date  of  the  address  in  question. 

Sura  xxxiii.  shows  some  traces  of  artistic  arrangement  for  which,  however,  the  compilers 
are  alone  responsible.  The  first  and  largest  portion  (v.  1-50)  is  so  arranged  that  addresses  to 
"the  Prophet"  alternate  with  those  to  "the  Believers/'  Since  the  different  sections  of  both 
classes  belong  to  various  periods,  it  is  best  to  discuss  them  in  the  order  of  the  events  to  which 
they  relate. 

35  xzxiii.  1,  28  (14),  49,  S9  ;  Ixv.  1 ;   Ixvi.  1,  9.     Lx.  12  also  treats  of  women.  26  viij.  ^5,  66,  71  ;  ix.  1\. 

27  As  to  v.  44  see  below.  28  The  words  were  used  in  the  old  formula  of  divorce. 
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Section  vv.  28-39  also  refers  to  the  incident  of  the  marriage  of  Zeinab.  Muhammed  now 
pretended  to  have  advised  her  former  husband  not  to  part  with  his  wife,  but  Allah  had  decreed 
otherwise,  and  Zeid  was  rewarded  for  his  compliance  by  having  his  name  coupled  with  that  of 
the  Prophet  in  a  special  revelation  (v.  37). 29 

If  Muhammed  had  merely  wished  to  obtain  Zeinab  for  her  own  sake,  lie  could  probably 
have  achieved  this  without  invoking  the  aid  of  AllAh,  but  I  believe  that  the  incident  was  also 
meant  to  increase  his  prestige  by  placing  him  again  on  a  par  with  one  of  the  Biblical  prophets. 
The  marriage  of  a  prophet  by  special  divine  command  had  a  befitting  precedent  in  the 
[symbolical]  marriages  of  the  prophet  Hosca  (i.  2,  iii.  1-2),  which  Muhammed  interpreted 
literally.  Both  cases  have  several  points  of  resemblance.  The  wives  chosen  were  not  virgins, 
and  the  marriages  had  to  serve  as  object  lessons  for  the  populace.  The  only  redeeming  feature 
in  Muhammed's  proceeding  was  his  insisting  on  a  proper  divorce  instead  of  the  objectionable 
practice  of  pre-Islamic  times.  Now  the  short  address  which  follows  (vv.  44-47),  being  the  only 
one  superscribed :  "  O  thou  Prophet,"  and  yet  not  referring  to  anything  matrimonial,  seems 
nevertheless  to  bear  upon  the  same  incident,  and  to  teach  that  Muhammed  is  the  herald  o£ 
glad  tidings  and  a  warner,  etc.  It  is  unexpected,  at  this  juncture,  to  see  Muhammed  again 
accredited  as  a  prophet,  but  his  words  were  apparently  designed  to  pacify  those  supercilious 
Believers,  who  considered  his  behaviour  in  the  affair  of  Zeinab  a  sign  of  human  weakness  where 
prophetic  self-abnegation  should  have  been.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  convince  his 
people  that  in  this  case  also  he  had  acted  as  Messenger  of  Allah.  To  this  he  attached  a  regula 
tion  regarding  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  a  Moslim  woman  married  to  a  Believer,  who  wished 
to  divorce  her  before  consummating  the  marriage  (v.  48).30 

The  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  this  marriage  were  not  even  then  exhausted.  According 
to  tradition  several  guests  at  the  wedding  feast,  having  given  offence  by  their  conduct 
Muhammed  forbade  Believers  to  enter  his  houses  in  future  without  special  invitation,  to 
leave  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  finished,  and  not  to  speak  to  his  wives  unless  they  were  veiled 
(vv.  5o-58).  The  command  to  be  veiled  was  subsequently  given  to  all  believing  women  (v.  59), 

The  last  address  contains  the  sentence  (v.  56)  that  "Allah  and  His  angels  pray  for  the 
Prophet."  These  words  seem  to  be  modelled  on  a  Talmudic  homily.31  In  v.  41  the  same  phrase 
is  repeated,  but  with  reference  to  the  Moslims.  I  believe  this  verse  and  v.  42,  from  which  no 
clue  can  be  gathered  as  to  date,  were  inserted  in  this  sitra  merely  on  account  of  v.  56. 

The  piece  vv.  9-27  is  of  later  date.  It  describes  the  siege  of  Medina  by  the  "•  Confede 
rates,"  consisting  of  the  Qoreish  and  Ghatafan,  assisted  by  the  Banu  Kureiza,  the  remaining 
Jewish  tribe  in  the  environs  of  Medina  (A.  H.  5).  From  verse  27  we  gather  that  the  piece 
was  revealed  after  the  annihilation  of  the  B.  Koreiza. 

The  twofold  success  found  an  adequate  expression  in  this  triumphant  address  which  is 
somewhat  elated  and  almost  dramatic  in  style  (v.  19).  —  The  last  section  headed  "O  thou 
Prophet"  (v.  49-51)"  makes  it  lawful  for  him  to  marry  women  who  were  among  the  captives  or 
slaves.  The  first  of  this  class  was  the  Jewess  Reihana,  widow  of  one  of  the  B.  Kureiza, 
whom  Muhammed  married  A.  H.  6.  The  verse  placed  next  to  this  must,  however, 
be  much  later,  because  the  speaker  takes  upon  himself  not  to  increase  his  Harem  any  further 
except  by  concubines.  The  verse  can  therefore  not  have  been  revealed  until  the  year  7  or  8.33 

To  these  speeches  the  compilers  have  added  three  more  which  form  the  concluding  part  of 
the  sura.  Verses  60-62  announce  the  speedy  extirpation  of  the  rest  of  the  Jews  of  Medina. 
They  are  declared  outlaws  and  free  to  be  murdered  wherever  found.33  The  partial  concordance 

29  The  words  \^Joj  I4.xx>  bJj  ^^j  l+\)  have  been  -utilised  by  Hassan  b.  TMbit  (Diwan,  p.  41,  1.  11)  in  a  dirge 
on  Othman,  but  the  words  refer  to  Z«id,  brother  of  the  poet. 

so  C/.  ii.  237.  31  See  p.  79,  rcm.  59.  32  A3  to  y.  52  see  Weil,  Mohammed,  p.  353. 

ES  C1/.  ii,  187  referring  to  all  unbelievers,  Meccans  included. 
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of  v.  62  with  v.  38  explains  why  the  little  piece  was  place'l  in  this  sura.  The  short  discourse 
on  the  "Hour"  which  then  follows  (vv.  G3-C8)  is  qnite  uncertain  as  to  date,  but  from  v.  GS34  it 
would  appear  that  tho  words  were  spoken,  when  the  Jews  in  Medina  were  still  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  concluding  speech  (vv.  G9-7"-)  seems  to  stand  in  connection  with  that  in 
which  Muharnmed  reproved  those  Moslims  who  had  caused  annoyance  at  the  wedding  feast. 
Moses  also  had  to  bear  annoyance,  "but  Allah  cleared  him  of  what  they  said.'''35  The 
Commentators  refer  this  remark  to  charges  brought  against  Moses  by  Korah,  or  other  people 
who  suspected  Moses  of  having  murdered  Aaron.  ^  It  seems,  however,  that  Muhammed  had 
the  incident  of  Numb.  ch.  xii.  in  his  mind,  because  the  accusation  referred  to  in  this  chapter 
also  bears  on  a  woman.  —  Muhammed  then  cautions  Believers  always  to  speak  in  a  straight 
forward  manner  !  Verse  72  seems  to  be  built  on  the  framework  of  a  Rabbinical  liomilv. 

In  spite  of  Muhammed's  strenuous  efforts  to  convince  Medinians  that  the  marriage  of 
Zeinab  was  performed  in  fulfilment  of  a  divine  command,  he  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that 
some  sceptics  would  regard  the  remarks  he  had  attached  to  the  affair  as  spoken  pro  dnrno.  He, 
therefore,  once  more  took  up  the  subject  of  divorce  in  a  special  series  of  revelations,  and  had 
these  also  addressed  to  him  p-rsonally.  It  was  further  necessary  to  show  that  matters  of  mar- 
riagc  and  divorce  of  Moslims  altogether  stood  under  the  direct  providence  t-f  Allah.  The 
address  i.i  question  is  lhat  of  »S.  !.\v..  al>o  headed  by  the  phrase  :  <>  th<  short 

sermon  is  also  ;i  perfect  lecture  on  tho  tnnr,  which  is  mentioned  not  lessthi  .1  ii     ,  •.-. 

3,  l»  bis,  1-2),  being  the  created  \Viil  of  AllAh  and  His  Providence  over  mankind."    Thr 
ily  appended    whidi   repeats  hackneyed  phrases,  only  serves  to  round  oil   the  sermon. 
;.:,a  there  can  be  no  d<mbl  fis  io  tlie  date  oJ  the  same. 

To  the  group  of  sitt-as  dealing  with  Mulunimed's  personal  .iffairs  also  bel  ngs  S.  xxiv. 
.-.'.though  tlie  customary  allocation  is  omitted.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  s'lra  is  ;:  a  endeavour 
to  prove  the  innocence  of  Muhammcd's  favourite  wife  Aisha  who  \v,i  f  having 

committed  adultery  during  tho  cxpeditioi  ;i    the  B.    Mustaliq.     The  da  i  event  is 

net  beyond  doubt.     It  is,  however,  hardly  advisable  to  place  it,  as  Sprengcr  clinod,  in 

the  rear  4.M     I  believe  the   incident    did  not  occur  till  A.  0.     The  efl   rts  Mnlun  :        it 

convince  IMS   i.  his    wife's  innocence    are  visible   in  the  beginni 

Muliuinu   speeches,  is    quite  unique.      The  severity  with    which    he    wished    adultery    to    be 
punished,  is  er'culated  to  nuike  the  impression  that  it  was  quite  impossible   Lhat  any   person  of 
ousehold  could   be    capable  of  such  a  crime  (v.  1-3).      It  is,  however,  aol  I    the 

punishment  of  those  who  charge  "chaste"  women  with    adultery,  but  ar<  four 

witnesses,  is  not  much  less  severe,  beside  disqualifying  the  informer  for  ever  from  giving  evi 
dence  before  a  judge  (v.  4-,")). 

Of  the  speeches  forming  S.  xxiv.,  the  first  (vv.  1-33)  and  the  last  (vv.  57-64)  evidently  belong 

together,  and  arc  perhaps  but  parts  of  the  same  sermon.™  Their  chief  object  being  the  defence 
of  Aisha,  they  bogin  with  regulations  concerning  immorality  and  false  charge,  br  .u«  ht  against 
virtuous  women  in  general,  or  against  one's  own  wife.  Tlie  latter  case  is  obviously  :  lodelled  OH 
-Numb.  v.  11  ^.40  Now  tlie  first  section  (vv.  1-21)  has  a  kind  of  ornamental  phrase:  "And 
were  it  not  for  Allah's  grace  upon  you,"  which  divides  the  section  into/b?/,-  paragraphs  ending  in 
the  verses  10,  14,  20,  21.  •"  The  verses  27  to  29  repeat  the  warnings  of  6'.  xxxiii.  53,  while 
extending  it  to  all  Moslim«.  and  are  therefore  probably  later.  This  is  not  the  fir-t  case  where  at; 
ordination  which  had  arisen  out  of  a  special  incident,  was  generalised  for  tho  benefit  of  the  whole 
community.  The  verses  30  to  33*2  ;aid  57  to  (!4  containing  rules  for  decorous  and  respectful  behu- 
"  Give  them  double  torment.  "  (.'/.  Isaiah  xl.  2.  a  vcr.-,c  very  }v.](;:  I  li  lituro-y. 


\  • 

As  to    Ij  •>  I    soo  v.  .5.3  J  *J&    .  36  Cf.  Numb.  xx.  29,  and  Midrash  Itabhah,  ch.  x«. 

See  Ch.  I.,  Appendix,  Xotc  II.  •«  jii.  192  :  cj.  Noldelje,  p.  15U 

3  V.  :>7  resumes  tho  rhyme  of  v.  33.  *»  V.  7,  "  t'ne  cur.e  ;  "  cf'  Numb.  v.  18-21. 

1   V.  21  consists  of  two  versos,  the  second   beginning    ^jlj. 
'    V.  31,  cf.  Isaiah  iii.  16  s<?g.  As  to  c^f'^j  lj  ^J^v^J  ^j  see  Jacob,  Z>as  Le'icn  <h',    >:or\sla»t,  Ueduiner.,  p.  51. 
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viour  towards  the  Prophet,  as  well  as   other  Moslims,    form  too  natural  an  appendix  to  the  sub 
ject  proper  of  the  sermon  to  require  special  discussion. 

Between  the  two  portions  of  the  sermon  the  compilers  have  inserted  a  discourse,  quite  alien 
to  the  character  of  the  former,  and  probably  later.  The  piece  vv.  34  to  lu  consists  of  a  set  of 
parables «  which  are  all  borrowed  from  travels  on  land  or  on  sea.  It  appears  that  the  piece  was 
given  this  place  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  an  unedifying  subject.  As  to 
its  date,  only  so  much  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  it  was  revealed  after  several  places  of 
worship  and  regular  hours  of  prayer  had  been  fixed  (vv.  30-3 7).  Verse  -11  reflects  the  Rabbinical 
metaphor  that  heaven,  earth,  and  the  creatures  thereof  sing  the  praise  of  God.«  This  verse,  a- 
well  as  the  descriptive  ones  which  follow  (vv.  12-44)  suit  verses  ;!9  to  40  very  well.  Verse  40  sqq. 
contain  another  attack  against  the  Jews.**  To  judgefrom  the  repeated  admonitions  to  obey 
(vv.  4(>,  50,  o2,  o3)  it  appears  that  this  piece  is  later  than  corresponding  verses  in  S.  iv.,Vj 
as  the  phrase  "  we  are  disobedient  "  is  dropped. 

Similar  in  character  to  the  preceding  addresses,  though  of  later  date,  is  Sara  Ixvi.  It  com 
mences  with  the  characteristic  0  thou  Prophet !  and  was  due  to  Muhammed's  wife  Ilaka  having 
discovered  his  relations  with  Maria,  a  Coptic  slave  girl,  in  the  year  7.  In  S.  xxxiii.  52  Muhammed 
had  reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  adding  concubines  to  his  Harem.  It  in  a  moment  of  per 
plexity  lie  swore  to  his  irate  spor.se  to  forsake  Maria,  he  believed  himself  entitled  to  cancel  this  oath*? 

Since  attack  is  the  best  defence,  he  now  in  his    turn  reproved  Hah;  a   severely  by    exp. 
hor  as  a  tale-bearer,  because  she  had  promised  him  to  keep  the  matter   secret,    kit   had   nevertheless 
lonluled  MI  Aisha  (v.    a).     He  exported    them  to  repent,  because  lie  was  supported  by  Allah,  Gal 
the  true  believers,  and  the  angels  "  (v.  -1).     He  was  free  to  divorce  his  wives  and  take  other,   better' 
and  more  believing  women  in  their  Mead    (v.  5).      In  three  verse,  which    follow  Muhammed  extends 
admonitions  to  Believers,  as  well  as  infidels.  The  words  that  "on  the  Day  [of  Resurrection]  Allah 
shall  not  disgrace  the  Prophet  and.  the  Believers"  sound  like  an  allusion  to  the  disrespectful  treatment 
he  had   been    subjected  to  on  the  part  ot'  his  wives. 

The  second  portion  of  the  s      :,  commencing  likewise  with  0  thou  Prophet,  evidently  stands  in 

connection  with   the  first.       There   is  certainly  a  hidden  meaning  in  Muhammed's  reference  to  th- 

who  stand  as  prototypes  ol'  misbelief,  riz.,  the  wives  of  Noah  and  Lot,  who  were  themselves 

servants  of  Allah.    In  contrast  to  these  arc  two  pious  ones,  viz.,  the  wife  of  Pharaoh  and  Mary 

.daughter  ol  Amr,  :,,).     It  is  possible  that  the  last  name  was  an  allusion  to  the  other  Mary,  the  Coptic 

As  she  changed  her  Christian  faith  for  Islam,  she  was  likewise  stamped  as  a  model  of  piety. 
The  expedition  against  the  !).  Mnstaliq  mentioned  above,  also  gave  rise  to  Sura  Ixiii.     In  con- 
•e  OL  a  quarrel  between  some  Meccan    fugitives  and    Mediuians,    Abd    Allah   k    Ubeiyy,    th- 
ehicfofth,.  Later  is  said  to  have  exclaimed:   "  When  we  return  to    Medina,  the  mightiest  will'  'surely 
drive  out  the  meanest  therefrom  "     These  words  were  reported  to  Muhammed  who  now  took    un 
opportunity  of   lancing  a  severe  philippic  against  the  "  Hypocrites,"  and  criticising  the  treasonable 
utterances  ascribed  to  their  leader18  (vv.  7_,s). 

This  was  not  the  only  incident,  however,  which  showed  Muhammed  that  the  old  spirit  of  freedom 

*  iar  from  being  crushed  in  Medina.      He  has  further  to  experience  thai  it  was   easier   to  denounce 

n  practices  than  to  stamp  them  out  by  a  revelation.       He  would,  perhaps,  have  been   more  suc- 

1  in  abolishing  the  old  custom  of  divorcing  wives,  had  his  first  attempt  in  this  direction  not 

:ive  of  personal  motives.      H  occurred  that  a  woman  appealed  to  Mnhamme:!  against  her 

sbund  who  had  divorced  her  in  the  manner  judged  unlawful  by  the  Prophet.      The  lalteiMs  -aid  to 

have  declared  the  divorce  valid  nevertheless.     The  woman,  having  little  children  to  provide  for   com- 

I  to  Allah,  who  then  revealed  Sura  Iviii.  l-4«  in  which  the  objectionable  formula  is  definitely 

Ithough  the  date  given  to  this  incident  by  the  traditionists,  viz.,  A.  7.  is  not  verV 

^he    revelation  in  question  seems  to  be  posterior  to  that  of  xxxiii.  4.      It    is  hardly  credible 

1;  c';  f-  V"L  "  Seo  Bs<1''^'  P-  84-  "  V.  49,  "  In  thflir  heart,  i,  .iaknoH."  "^V^T^"' 

«  See  Ibn  H^hAm,  p.  723.  »  See  AlBcidhfiwi. 
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that  Muhainmod  should  have  forgotten  that  he  had  once  given  a  decision  in  this  manner.  I  therefore 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  in  question,  and  believe  that  Muhammcd  seized  this  opportunity 
oi'  denouncing  the  old  formula  of  divorce  over  again  in  a  case  with  which  he  was  not  personally 
connected.  He  did  1his  in  a  form  which  made  it  appear  that.  whiKt  he  personally  might  acquiesce 
in  the  preservation  of  the  old  custom,  it  was  Allah  who  insisted  on  its  abrogation.  "Allah,''  he  said, 
"  has  heard  the  speech  of  her  who  wrangled  with  thee  about  her  husband,  and  complained  to  Allah  ; 
Allah  has  heard  your  conversation,  behold  Allah  hears  and  sees"  (v.  1). 

In  connection  with  the  final  decision  of  the  question  of  divorce  Muhammad  repeated  his  warnings 
against  disobedience  (vv.  9,  10, 14).  Remonstrance  with  the  Jews  fills  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remain 
ing  part  of  the  siira.  From  v.  G  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  revealed  shortly  before  the  fight  against 
the  15.  Kureiza,  who  were  to  share  the  fate  of  those  who  had  been  destroyed  before  them.  Or  other 
details  in  the  sura  we  note  the  following:  Verse  8  being  directed  against  the  secret  plots  of  the  enemies 
of  Islam,  is  a  kind  of  reproduction  of  A  both  iii.  2-3.  The  verses  9  fujtj.  arc  lanced  against  the  Jews 
whom,  according  to  tradition.  Muhammed  exposed  for  turning  the  phrase  of  greeting  into  a  curse- 
Believers  are  cautioned  against  rebellion,  and  warned  against  friendly  intercourse  with  "  people  who 
suffer  the  wratli  of  Allah"  (v.  15),  viz.,  the  Jews.  Although  Muhammed  still  feared  the  influence  of 
the  latter  to  some  extent,  he  expressed  bis  confidence  that  I  shim  would  ultimately  prevail;  yet  he  was 
cautious  enough  to  phrase  it  that  "Allah  lias  written,  I  will  surely  prevail,  and  my  messengers" 
(v.  '21'}.  Allah  ha-  liki-uisc  '-\\rittcn"  !';nth  in  the  hearts  of  the  15eU-v\rs  (v.  2'2*).  a  phrase  whYh 
recalls  sentence  as  Jer.  ,\xxi,  ;>o;  Fixtv.  iii.  3.  yii.  o. 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MECCA.     RENEWAL  oi<  ALLEGIANCE. 
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The  successes  gained  in  the  last  few  years  had  obliterated  the  >harne  of  the  UWl  disaster.  Tin 
.fMiemies  of  Islam  in  and  around  Medina  had  been  vanquished,  and  the  joint  attack  of  the  Qoreish  and 
tfieir  allies  against  the  town  had  been  repelled.  Muharumed's  power  \vus  fast  approaching  its  apogee, 
and  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  venture  pushing  his  authority  right  into  the  very  heart  of  his 
.enemies.  To  enter  as  conqueror  into  the  city,  in  which  he  had  for  many  years  lived  the  life  of  an 
outcast,  appeared  like  a  hold  dream.  Muhammed  was,  therefore,  careful  to  disguise  his  intention  by 
suggesting  a  peaceful  pilgrimage  to  the  Ka'ba.  Even  this  idea  had  to  be  broached  with  great 
-aution,  and  lie  endeavoured  to  suggest  it  m  an  address,  which  forms  the  largest  portion  of  Sin-a  xxii. 
This  sermon  is  introduced  by  some  general  remarks  touching  upon  the  difference  between  believers  and 
:  ufidels,  and  the  expectations  of  both  classes  hereafter.50  The  compromise  made  with  the  heterodox 
of  various  types  in  two  previous  Medinian  revelations,51  viz.,  that  the  Jews,  Baptists,  Christians  and 
Magicians  could 'bo  regarded  under  certain  circumstances  as  believers,  is  now  abandoned,  and  they 
;».ro  ranked  among  the  infidels  (v.  17),  whom  Allah  shall  place  in  contrast  to  true  believers  on  the 
Day  of  Resurrection.  The  topic  of  the  Hajj  is  then  introduced  in  a  rebuke  lamed  against  the 
Meccans  for  preventing  Moslims  from  visiting  the  sacred  spot,  which  was  established  "  for  all  mankind 
(/.  <?.,  Aral's)  alike,  and  the  sojourn cr  and  the  stranger"  (v.  .25),  Those  who  might  eye  the  proposal  of 
•vorshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Hobal  with  religious  scruples  are  reminded  that  the  place  was  originally 
•established  for  Abraham  with  the  injunction  to  shun  idolatry,  to  keep  "my  house"  pure  for  those 
•nuking  the  prescribed  circuits,  to  promote  pilgrimage,  and  to  "proclaim  the  name  of  Allah  therein 
(26-29).  With  these  words  Muhammed  not  only  boldly  claimed  the  Ka'ba,  but  also  the  h^athr:!  ritual52 
for  Islam  —  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy.  Another  noteworthy  feature  of  this  speech  is  that  Allah, 
io  whose  service  the  ritual  is  to  be  transferred,  officially  takes  the  place  of  Rabbika.  That  this  is 
not  a  mere  accident  will  be  shown  by  the  following  instances.  In  verse  31  we  lind  the  "  sacred  things 
of  Allah,"  in  the  verses  33  and  .",7  "the  rites  of  Allah."  In  the  verses  35,  3f>,  37,  41  the  procla 
mation  of  the  name  of  Allah  (see  verse  20)  is  again  touched  upon  either  in  the  form  of  a  statement  or 
an  admonition.  In  veree  41  Muhammed  places  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  had  fled  with  him  from 
Mecca  the  words  :  Our  Lord  ts  Allah.  One  cannot  fail  to  see  in  this  speech  the  efforts  made  to 
transplant  the  Meccan  shrine  and  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  it  into  the  bosom  of  the  Moslim  church, 
It  is  now  easily  intolligiblc  why.  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Qoreish  at,  Hudeibiyah 
(A.  6),53  which  precluded  Muhammed  from  entering  Mecca  that  year,  he  raised  no  objection  to  the 
demand  of  the  pagan  plenipotentiary  to  have  the  document  initiated  by  the  formula:  la  thy  •name, 
O  Allah,  instead  of  the  usual  Tn  the  name  of  Allah.  Any  difference  between  these  two  formulas 
had  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  far  from  losing  prestige,  he  had  gained  considerably.  It  is,  therefore, 
wrong  to  place  the  verses  39-42  before  the  battle  of  Badr.  A  special  divine  permission  to  tight  th»> 
iniidels,  as  We:l  and  Noldeke  assume,54  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  revelation.  This  question  had 
Already  been  settled  in  Sura  ii.  214-215  on  the  occasion  of  the  illegal55  expedition  of  Nakhla,  whoa 
••'.he  jihad  was  laid  down  as  a  command. 


'°  Noldeke,  Q.  158,  regards  TV.  1-24  as  Meccan,  v.  17  is,  however,  Medinian  on  account,  of    Ij^l 

•:1  ii.  59  ;  v.  7-".  52  See  Snouck  Hnrgronje,  Het  Mekkaanscfte  Feest,  p.  28. 

"  As  to  the  test  of  the  treaty  BOO  Sprenger,  III.  p.  215. 

'••*  Weil,  Eitdeit.  p.  80;  Nold.  p.  160;  see  Hish.  313  with  doubtful  authority.  "  See  Ch.  IX. 
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<i;-,;ie\vi:a!    oilier  \}-.a.\   lljis  is  the    H'M'e--    co,  tained  iu  the.    ><TSCS   IN  to  ,V.'(  hut  it  cannot  !><•  of 

•  it,.va;.  origin."1'     ivcau-e  in  v.  .'cj   •'  th'>.-e   iii  \vh".-e    iienrl   is  -ickti  •&-    and  \vhosc  heitrls  uve  hardened 

are    in   •".:.•:  ed.      Verse  01  i-  ironerallv  c  <'.'•    M"^';i  teacher-    us    replacing  li.t 

ii:i.  !:'-^<<   \vliii.-ii  Miili;.  Miliuci:,  <»Mi^i.-il   to    ex;'iiii.^. 
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wiUrin    its    walls.      It  s.-c-ms    thai   Muhannned  \vari  \va  •        of  the  Qnreisl: 

town  in  or  lei  nee  of   all   tho 
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-xcept  :-i   soli-defence,  or  to  qu-11  a   revolt   (v.  187).     Thi*,  however,  is  a  meaningless  phrase,  sinoe 
euemvwas  expected  to  be  present.     Why  should  Muhammed  suddenly  recommend  his  warriors 
-  to  lisht  them  that  there  be  no  sedition"  (v.  1*9)  ?«    This  does  not  look  as  if  he  wished  the  Qoreisl; 
u,  b(iC0me  inastei-a  of  their  town  once  more.     la  connection  with  those  instructions  Hulmmmed 
describes  in-detail  the  ritual  to  be  observed  during  the  Hajj  (w.  190-li)^).65 

[low  little   Muhrunmed   felt  himself  bound  by  the  treaty  mentioned  before,  will  appear  from   the 
.iroumstaiioc'  that  he  actually    placed  himself  at  the   head   of   an   army  in   order  to   lake  Mecca  by 

Hi.  plan  was.  however,  betrayed  by  a  Moslim  who  informed  the  Meccans  of  the  . 
urr^i^lH,  leUer  \vhich\vas  carried  by  a  female   slave   being  intercepted.     Muhammed    rebuke 
deed  "hi   a    warning    which   fills  out  the  beginning  of  Siira  lx.«"     Thus  fur  tradition.      Ace 
V-  iud-ment  there  could  not  have  been  any   betrayal  in  the  matter,  as  the  vi.it  of  the  SJoslim  army 
;v;  I,  ?,kt,  place  by  agreement  and  in  open  daylight.     The  only  person  to  be  charged 
M,,;  .....  iuu,,l  himself.'-  The  verses  LO-13  of  this  sura  are  of  uncertain  date,  but  their  t 
oa7he   whole,  with  the   opinion  of  some   tradrtionists     thai    they  were  revealed   in   c 
the  capture  o;  M.'1 

>Vhon  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  celebrated  in  two  special  sermons  which  form  the  first  portion 
•   v   ,  xlviii   (1-15;.  «7     To  have  become   master  of   Mecca  was,  indeed,  a  "great  vie 
^Uwushit  was  won   without   bloodshed.     Muhammed  was,  however,  conscious   that    the  way  h 

"d  this  success  WHS  anything  but  straight,  and  this  feeling  interfered  seriously  with  the   ogic  of  his 
The  liext  verse  reads  as  if  Allah  had  given  him  the  victory  in  order  to  grant  him  forg 
aml    future   sins,  which   seems  like   a    premium  put   on   his   transgressions/* 
meaul  to  imply  that,  being  now  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  pious  duties  of  pilgrimage,   1 
imity  to  atone  for  his  sin-,  or  some  such  sophistry.  -  The  versee  -I  and  10  contain  the  reaso 

,0  was  connected  with  the  older  portion   beginning  with  v.  18™  to  make   one    sara 
;,:•„  .'lcv  of  the  words  spoken  twice  (w.  4  and  7),  that  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth  were    Allan  s, 

-  e   unm;stakeable      The  conclusion  to  bo   drawn  from  this    remark  is  that    Allah  was 
^;;;,:l  t,  the  Believers.     There  is  probably   also  an  allusion  to  the  large  army  fighting-  for  Alluh 
Nothing   could  have  been   more  appropriate  than  for  Muhammed,  under  very  much  ah  e: 
Ol.l:irm   himself   one,  more  on   Meccan  soil  as  Messenger,  Witness,    II: 

' 


Ol: 

'au  i  Warner  (v    ,s)       The  satisfaction  he  must   have   foil  in  recapitulating   these  w<  rds 
•;:;  ^  *  score  of  yca.be  ,,,  u,e,,l  I,  bun   on  the  ,une  8l,,r  at  tl.,  reriloM 
re-coed  in  every   sentence   of   this   address,  and  his  shrewdness   s   equally  eyiden.       Was 
^        e  that   many   who,  at  that  period,  became  converts  to  Islam,  did  so  merely  in  d;  erenee 
!      on  1  power]     He  therefore   hastened  to   assure  the   world   that  a     new   comers  did  not 
Sauce"  to  the  Prophet,  but   to  Allah  (v.  10).     The   expression   -become 
discarded  here  on  purpose. 

According  to  tralitio,,  another  foar  awoke  i,  tho  breast  of  many  Medinians  r, 

.»  si,  ,«u  !,•  ., 


m,.     r,,  . 

bafJv    hels     »  uU  not   only  attect  ,Ue   Eaith,  but  tl.e   town  to  .M«h  the  pc»on  ol  fl»  Pruj 
„  I,!  \nauv  ^«»  J  vlito,;.     The   (,,.,„  W.n  «,  -i^a.  -  .«  ^    .a.ne 
f  which  Medina  was  an  in^rtant  ceutre  ol  people,  trade,  commerce  and  weahl 


^  VrSliawi  :  "or  having  i-orfurmed  the  jihW  and  ohcoked  idoi.it -• . 

c;  ^   ^^t^=-i  Ji!.j**jlw  it    v-  'l    ^-iX^Jl. 

•V"^ 

•^  o  i  »*-'  !  ^^  VV-   'i   alld    '  =  C1--7t  r'^- 
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these  reasons  had  as  much  weight  •with  the  Medinians  n?  any  spiritual  ones.  Muhammed  saw  all 
this,  as  well  as  the  ingratitude  of  which  lie  would  have  been  guilty,  had  lie  abandoned  the  town  to 
which  he  owed  so  much.  With  his  usual  diplomacy  he  turned  the  tables,  and  charged  those  who 
deemed  him  capable  of  such  a  course  of  action,  with  "  evil  thoughts,  and  being  people  destitute  of 
good"  (v.  12). 

The  second,  but  short,  thanksgiving  address  is  contained  in  Sura  ex.72  which,  in  a  condensed 
form,  reiterates  the  opening  sentences  of  Sura  xlviii.73  Since  the  su"i  is  5o  small,  ]  reproduce 
it  in  full. 

1.  As  the  holp  of  Allah  came7*  and  victory. 

2.  And  thou  sawest  men  enter  into  the  religion  of  Allah  by  troops. 

3.  Then    celebrate   the    praises   of  thy  Lord    and    uek   forgiveness    of  Him.  behold    He  is 

forgiving. 

These  words  describe  the  situation  exactly,  because  after  the  conquest  of  Mecca  Itli;iu  was 
progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

According  to  tradition  Silra  xlix.  (1-5)  was  revealed  when,  after  Muhanamed's  re; urn  to  Medina, 
messengers  of  the  Tribe  of  the  Banu  Tamim  arrive  1  ii:  the  beginning  or  '•  the  year  of  th-:  oral  assies'1 
(A.  9),75  in  order  to  negotiate  with  him  about  the  redemption  of  some  members  of  tleir  tribe  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Muslims.  The  eruhassjul»r:-  are  said  to  have  shouted  for  Muharnujed  in 
a  disrespectful  manner,  for  which  they  are  rebuked  in  the  verses  alluded  to.76  Other  Commentators 
think  they  refer  to  different  incidents. 

The  next  group  of  verses  of  the  same  sura  is  said  to  allude  to  Al  "\Yalid.  son  of  Oqba  b.  Abi 
Moeit  (who  had  been  executed  after  the  battle  of  Badr_i,77  for  having  yiven  information  against  the 
Baiui  M<~>st.ali'i  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  tribute.  Muhammed  is  said  to  have  revealed  the 
yerses  in  which  Al  "VValid  is  styled  a  sinner  (jfoiq)  .78  The  story  whieli  is  not  very  well  authenticated, 
although  generally  beli'-ved  to  be  true,  seems  to  me  doubtful,  and  was  probably  invented  to  discredit 
the  Omavyad  party,  or,  at  least,  Al  Walid  himself,  who  as  Prefect  of  Kufa7'1  did  not  lead  a  very  reli 
gious  life,  and  was  deposed  bv  Othmftn.  It  is  not  likely  that  Muhammed  would  thus  have  branded  a, 
new  convert,  member  of  a  very  influential  family,  and  ch'tie  relative  to  some  of  his  nearest  friend!5. 
Moreover  us  the  whole  affair,  which  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  was  subsequently  cleared  up, 
Muhammed  would  not  have  left  so  offensive  an  expression  in  the  Quran.  I  believe  that  the  passage  (the 
date  of  which  I  am,  however,  unable  to  fix)  was  placed  here  on  account  of  verse  7  which  also  contains 
statements  concerning  the  person  of  the  ''Messenger  of  Allah"  in  juxtaposition  to  the  messengers  of 
the  Banu  Tamim.  The  cause  of  the  revelation  of  the  verse  in  question  scorns  to  have  been  the  same 
as  in  both  the  preceding  groups  (vv.  9-12),  viz.,  the  petty  quarrels  and  jealousies  which  prevailed  among 
Arab  tribes  in  general,  and  the  Medinians  (Ausar)  on  one  side,  and  the  Meccan  Fugitives  (MuJtdjiriln') 
on  the  other  in  particular.  These  quarrels  often  threatened  to  assume  dangerous  dimensions.  The 
two  proverbial  observations  contained  in  verse  1290  also  tend  to  denounce  suspicion  and  backbiting,  so 
t.hat  they  stand  in  direct  connection  with  verse  G.  Contrary  to  these,  verse  13  teaches  that  not  birth  and 
family  pride,  but  piety  give,  in  the  eyes  of  Allah,  the  highest  claim  to  distinction.  The  verse  appears 
so  imply  a  criticism  of  the  haughty  tone  of  the  verses  of  Al  Zibriqan,81  the  poet  of  the  legation,  and 
of  this  kind  of  poetry  (falhr)  altogether.  —  In  spite  of  the  traditional  explanation  of  v.  14,s2  viz.,  thai 


72  Noldeke,  p.  163,  places  the  sura  prior  to  the  conquest,  but  without  valid  reason.  ™  ox.  1  =  xlviii.  1-3. 

7<  Palmer  :  When  there  conies,  etc.,  incorrect.  75  TLiih.  p.  239,  WSqidi,  p.  38o. 

76  See  also  Kharnis,  II.  p.  118.     As  rog-ards  the  details  see   Sprenger,  III.  365,  and  above,  Ch.  I.       "  See  Ch.  X. 

f*  Y.6.  On  the  authority  of  Yazid  b.  Human  (died about  130)  with  no  further  Isnd.d,  related  by  I.  I.  p.  730. 
Al  Bcidhawi,  Khamfs,  II.  p.  120  ;  Noldeke,  p.  16 I,  v.  224  ;  Sprenger,  III.  363.  I.  I.  seems  to  fix  the  incident  prior 
to  the  expedition  against  the  B.  Mustaliq. 

'»  Ibn  Hajar,  No.  8657  (III.  p.  1312).  *°  Sec  Ch.  VIII, 

11  See  Hassan  b.  Thabit,  Dfi'dn,  p.  110  tqq.  *2  Noldeke,  p,  165,  adopts  this  explanation. 
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't  refers  to  a  certain  Bedouin  tribe  which,  in  exchange  for  their  conversion  to  Islam,  expected  to 
receive  provisions  from  the  Prophet  during  a  famine,  I  rather  believe  it  to  be  a  comment  on  the 
preceding  verse,  and  for  a  good  reason.  As  already  intimated,  many  Bedouin  tribes  accepted  Islam 
after  the  conquest  of  Mecca  ;  but,  whilst  finding  the  recitation  of  the  formula  of  the  creed  very  easy 
\vork,  they  found  more  difficulty  in  exchanging  their  modes  of  life  for  the  practical  duties  of  Islam. 
Here  we  perceive  the  civilizing  influence  of  Islam  better  than  anywhere  else.  Mnhammed  explained  to 

the  reluctant  ones  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  Bedouins  to  say  :   "  We  believe" which  was  no  belief  • 

L'Ut  they  were  to  say:  "ice  have  become  Muslims."  In  this  sentence,  he  evidently  contrasts  theory 
with  practice,  and  the  passage  also  oilers  a  valuable  instance  of  Muhammed's  own  conception  of  Islam 
at  that  stage.83  As  might  have  been  expected  he  adds  that  it  consists  in  obedience  to  Allah  and  His 
Messenger,  and  sacrificing  wealth  and  personality  to  the  cause  of  the  faith  (vv.  15-10).  Believers 
did  not,  by  embracing  Islam,  benefit  either  the  Prophet  or  Allah,  but  the  latter  benefitted  them  by 
his  guidance  (vv.  17-18).  One  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  altered  tone  in  Muhammed's  speech, 
assumed  in  the  consciousness  of  his  power.  It,  was  also  quite  justifiable  in  view  of  the  rudeness 
of  the  laminate  ambassadors,  and  fixes  the  date  of  the  address  decisively.  The  pieces  of  this  exhorta 
tion  soein  to  be  simultaneous  or  very  nearly  so. 

If  Muhammed  was  able  to  adopt  such  language,  it  is  small  wonder  that  he  dreamt  of  lead 
ing  the  now  greatly  increased  forces  of  the  Muslim  army  against  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  who 
shortly  before  had  ina.de  himself  muster  of  Syria,  and  had  several  Arab  tribes,  as  well  as  Jews, 
in  his  army.  It  was  probably  his  brother  Arabs,  whom  Mnhammed  was  most  anxious  to  induce 
to  forsake  their  Christian  patrons,  since  he  could  hardly  hope  to  carry  the  Moslim  arms  beyond 
'lie  borders  of  Asia.  He  was,  however,  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  connected  with  an  expedition 
against  the  better  trained  Greek  troops.  This  meant  warfare  on  a  different  Scale  from  that  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed.  As  a  tentative  move  he  made  two  speeches,  the  first 
of  which  (Sura  ix.  io-27)  in  some  respect  resembles  the  one  just  discussed.  Muhammed  repeats 
that  family  ties  or  worldly  interest  must  be  second  to  the  love  for  Allah  and  His  Prouhet. 
Allah  had  supported  them  in  the  past  year  at  Honein  with  a  large  though  invisible  army  8i 
]ust  as  he  had  done  at  Badr,  and  given  them  the  victory  over  the  infidels. 

When  Muhammed  set  out  to  take  Mecca,  many  Bedouin  tribes  had  disappointed  him. 
He  severely  censured  those  who  were  "  left  behind,"  and,  as  a  punishment,  they  received  none  of 
the  spoil  gained  in  the  expeditions  against  the  -Jewish  clans  (Siira  xlviii.  15).  In  order  to  five 
them  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  former  laxity,  Muhammed  summoned  them  to  join 
the  forces  which  were  sent  against  the  Byzantines.  I  have  little  doubt  that  only  these  are 
meant  by  the  expression  "people  of  vehement  valour"  ($",>•  a  xlviii.  16),  and  not  the  followers  of 
Moseilima  against,  whom  Muhammed  never  intended  sending  an  army.  Considering  the  perils 
of  this  expedition  Muhammed  wished  to  have  among  his  troops  only  able-bodied  warriors  who 
could,  cope  with  the  Greek  soldiers.  In  the  less  .serious  raids  undertaken  heretofore  many  had 
no  doubt,  taken  part  who  were  not  proof  against  the  fatigues  of  real  warfare,  but  underwent 
some  hardship  for  the  sake  of  the  spoil.  The  next  verse  (17)  seems  to  have  been  revealed  ia 
order  to  keep  these  people  out  r ..it her  than  from  purely  humane  motives.  If  such  persons  lost 
their  share  of  the  booty,  it  mattered  little,  because  they  would  be  rewarded  for  their  obedience 
with  the  enjoyments  of  paradise. 

The  majority  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  converts  were  not  yet  prepared  to  risk  life  and 
limb  from  sheer  enthusiasm  for  Islam,  and  did  not  respond  to  Muhammed's  call  to  arms  a.s 
willingly  as  he  might  have  expected.  He  had  to  bring  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  to  bear  in 
order  to  overcome  their  reluctance.  In  a  long  speech  (S>'r(i  ix.  3R-7-!)  he  charges  Believers  with 
preferring  the  comforts  of  this  world  to  the  next.  He  threatens  them  with  heavy  punishment. 
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and  recalls  to  their  minds  Low  Allah  li;ul  assisted  him.  when  h".  accompanied  by  a  single 
friend,*5  had.  hidden  himself  during  his  escape  from  Mecca.  A\  hi.e  several  phrases  and  expres 
sions  in  this  speech  manifest  its  close  relationship  -with  the  lirst  part  of  this  vfo-/;.,66  it 
.  udeavour.s  to  re-kindle  the  zeal  of  the  Muslims  for  religious  v/ar.  The  -words  :  ''  He  made  tin- 
word  (krtlifit'i)  of  the  nnbelievers  the  lowest  (v.  411)  are  undonbte  ily  an  allusion  tothe  Christian 
faith  of  the  enemv.  If.  he  says,  worldly  gain  were  near  at  hand,  and  the  march  short,  they  wonM 
follow  readily  (v.  4'2).  and  in  this  manner  he  goes  on  blaming  those  v  :n-d  at  huv.:e  undo: 

various  pretexts.87  and  were  therefore  classed  among  the   ''  Ihp  ••„•  'ites   '   (vv.  f*>o.  0<w;.  '.'•;..•). 

nurinir  the  expedition  Muhammed  returned  to  the  same  subject,  and  expressed  his  indig 
nation  against  those  who  in  spite  of  his  entreaties  stayed  at  home  (v.  74-81).  They  were  glad 
to  remain  behind  for  sneh  paltry  reasons  as  the  heat  of  the  season  (v.  SL!  i.  lie  dec  ;  ed  that  he 
would  ne.ver  again  allow  them  to  join  any  expedition  (v.  84),  and  forbade  pray:,,;:  .it  their 
t;ravess9  (v.  8.")).  It  grieved  him  to  perceive  thai  the  belief  of  the  newly  converted  tribes 
VM>\-  superficial.*9  He  again  laid  down  the  rule  for  those  who  were  exempt  from  military 


If  Mnhammed  was   indignant    a^amst  th  ted,  he  was  maeh   more  so  again<; 

Mediuian.s  who  were  guilty  uf  the  same  dereliction  of  duty,  and  set  a  hud  example  to  others.  In 
the  address  consisting  of  the  verses  L20-l"28  he  censured  that  portion  of  the  army  v,  Vieh  was 
;;i:de.r  the  command  of  Abd  Allah  b.  I'beyy,  and  any  Jews  among  its  ranks.  The 

latter  are  alluded  to  in  the  usual  term  "  oi  those  m  whose  heart  is  sickness'  (v.  1^0),  and. 
Believers  arc  expected  to  ti:rht  thejn. 

At.  any  rate   Muhamvned's    wish   to   overawe  rzantnie    army    b\-     uj    «:  .•,  whelmiL:.' 

Moslim  foi'ce  was  not  fulfilled,  and  the  expedition  terminated  :n  tho  bloodless  demonstration  •: 
T;ibiVi>,  whenee  the  ai-my  returned  to  Medina.  X>.  risk  of  iii'e  h;id  bei  red,  and  those 

who   had  remained   at  home  regretted  it.  hein<jf  proiu.se  in  excuses  winch  were  i-nliivlv  ignored. 
In   an   address    on    the    matter  (_vv.    '.).r>-r.2<»j  ALuhamtmd  was  p.art  icnlarly  severe  against  t/iose 
Bedouins  who  were  "the  ki-eues:   in  disbi.dief  and  hypocrisy  :^.d    readiest  to    ignore  the  bounds 
which   All-th    has  revealed''  (v.  98).      Others,  he    said,   gave  their  contribution  unwillingly,  and 
were  only  waiting  for  the  fortune  to  turn  against  Muhammed  (v.  iv,Ti,  though  some  o!'  them  were 
sincere   Moslims(\.    ld«>).     Xo\v  here   we  may  observe  an  interesting  phenomenon.     The  social 
equality  which  had  established  itself  during  the  iniatory  stages  of   Nlani,  commenced  to  under 
go  a  slight  change,  as  soon  as  the  faith  was  supported  l)y  political  power.      M  i;  h'lmnu  i!   I,   : 
toiik  the    iirst.  stej)  to    t-rcatt-    a    kind    of    aristocracy    by    giving    the    ';  r";;gi tives '"   the    Pocei 
j'ank  in  the  favour  of  Allah.      The  rank  next  to  thorn  was  occupied  by  the  Medinian  "  llelpi 
I'v.  101).      r[Mi!s  was  but  natural.      It  would  have  been  an   insult    to    those    who    nearly    t\\ 
vears  before  had  given  np    home    and     family,    and  in  some  cases   fortnn    -,  ;ind  ea-'    in  (lie 
wit.h  an  outlaw,  to  rank  them  with  Medinian  traders  and  Bedouins   who    now    ran    after    i 
Because    it  paid  better  than  their  former  trade. 

In  the  verses  following  these  Muharnmud    describes    the    "  hypocrite"    penitents    and  tho-r 
v,  'no  had  built  a  mosipie  with  mischievous  intentions93  (v.  ln-j-lOS;.      In  opposition  tu  t]1<:  latter 


»s  Aim  Bakr. 

ttt  <-'/.  jU-a.J  v.  t1'  with  *£ ' j^  v.  2."  and  l*.jJ  *.'   I  ^^  J_)J'  y <*ix>x,«  AlJ  I  J y  t  fv.  -'n. 

87  The  VOJ-B.-S  19  and  S2  :iro  said  to  refer  to  Al  Jadd  l».  (j.'is,  <j.  I.  I.  ]>.  NDt. 

8*  The  verso  id  said  to  rcfor  to  Abd  Allah  b.  Ubeyy,  and  Noldeke,  }>.  1".7,  r.'trards  it  tlioreforo  as  a  later  addition. 

«9  ''/.  t>'ir>(  10  and  above,  rein.  83.  'J"  No  parallel  to  Dent.  xs.  !-,«. 

91  Palmer's  translation  (04) :  "Only  is  there  a  way  againsi  those,  e.'c.,"  quite  misses  the  jioiut.    JiAA^J  |  mean; 

Vv>rc  i''a>'  '••$  usual.     Verso   93  refers  according  to  all  anthori;  ies  tu  tL-  "  \Vti-y  IB,"  fit.,  seven  Anssr  \vliO   were   tcx* 
poor  to  procure  camels,  cf.  WAiiidi.  p.  392  ;  I.  I.  p.  l-;9o. 

"  Cf.  viii.  73.  '•>•    Wf.qidrAuZ.,  I.  I.  013. 
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lie  places  "  the  mosque  founded  on  piety,"  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  believers,  and  the  fate 
awaiting  them  as  laid  down  in  Torah,  Gospel  and  Qnran  (v.  109-113').  The  next  portions  o;' 
these  rather  incoherent  speeches  date  from  the  same  time.  Verse  111  which  refers  either  to  t,h< 
memory  of  Aba  Talib.  or  Mnhammed's  mother,0-1  is  evidently  in  some  way  connected  wit" 
•verse  81,  and  seems  to  form  the  reply  to  a  query  based  on  Sura  xix.  i'j.  The  interpretation 
Oiven  in  verse  115)  that  Abraham  only  promiwd,  but  did  not  actually  pray  for  Ins  lather, 
cunnino-  rather  than  dignified,  because  the  tone  of  the  verse  alluded  to  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  idea  that  Abraham  did  pray.  The  word  lafjarra'u  (verse  115)  gives  a  clue  why  th.s 
sermon  was  joined  to  the  one  at  the  beginning  so  as  to  form  one  xilra?:>  :.»  sianduj.; 

nlone   at   length   grants  pardon  to   some  of  those  censured  in  a  former  speech  of  the  same  s 
(vv.  38  s<±<-i>)- 

Although  the  expedition  to  Tabuk  did  not  bring  the  desired  result,  yet  it  added  largely  ui 
the  number  of  new  converts,  or  at  least  subjects  of  Muharnmed  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty, 
i-uo-  the  latter,  however,  not  to  his  taste,  Muhammed,  in  the  following  year,  charged  his  cousin 
Aliyy  to  meet  the  pilgrims  assembled  at  Mecca,  and  to  read  in  their  presence  a  proclamation 
which  declared  all  compacts  made  with  unbelievers  null  and  void.  Ah.hough  this  "Renun 
ciation,"  which  forms  the  lirst  part  of  Sura  ix.,  does  not  appear  in  the  usual  form  of  revelations, 
i1,  was  embodied  in  the  Qordn,  but  without  the  introductory  formula  "  In  the  name  of  Alia) 

iful,  the  Compassionate. "    This  was,  indeed,  superfluous,  since  it  is    announced    as  a  bar  (if. 
(renunciation)    and  an  Mi   (proclamation),  both   emanating   from    Allah    and  His  messon^M 
(vv    1-3).      It  is  therefore  not  Muhammed  who   violates    the    treaty,  but    Allah    HimsclL   UK; 
Prophet  being  only  his  tool.     Exempt  were  only  the  holders  of  a  compact   until   a   given   term 
/vv    4-G).     After  the  elapse  of  the  [four]  sacred  months  infidels  were  to  be  regarded  as  outlaws, 
and  Moslims   were  free  to  kill  them  by  any  means  in   their  power,  unless  they  confessed  JsbYm 
(vv   5-12).     In  order  not  to  leave  any  doubt  which  months  were  meant,  he  explains  the  in  alter 
in  an  appendix   (vv.  30-37),  and  denounces    the  pagan  custom  of  changing  one  of  these  month-. 
with  another  if  more  convenient.  —  There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  about  the  date  ot   tJi»- 
piece  vv.  13-2-2.     Noldeke.    following   Moslim  interpreters,  is  inclined  to   retrodate  these    verses 
to  the  time  before  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  although  the  word  liammu,  ("  they  solicited;'    -ais.,to 
drive  tbee  out,  verse  13)  speaks  against  such  a  theory.96    It  seems  rather  that  this  verse  contains 
a  reminiscence  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  undertaken  by  Muhammed  two    years  before  leaving 
Mecca  to   spread  Islam  among  the  inhabitants  of  Taif.      His  wrath  against  these  people  was  all 
the  o-reater,  as  even  after  the  conquest  of  Mecca  they  entered  into  a  coalition  with  the  ETawazrr 
:-ibes  to  fight  against  Muhammed.     Defeated  at  Horn  in  (Shawwal  A.  8),  they  retired  into  :-h": 
<;iiy    which  the"  Prophet   besieged  in  vain.      It  is.  therefore,  natural  that  lie  was 
entrust  their  punishment  to    Allfih  alone    (v.  Li),97  but  egged  Iieiievei'3  on  to  coi 
them  with  the  assistance  of  Allah.      Likj  other  infidels  they  must  not  be  permitted 
the    holy    city    even    outside    the    sacred  season,    because  tins    privilege  is   in    future 
exclusively  to  Moslims. 

A  further  comment  on  the  same  prohibition  is    given    in   the   section   vv.   '28-3-.      i   which 
klolaters   are   declared    to    be    "unclean,"90  and  must  therefore  not  come  near  the  sacred  plac 
after  the  termination  of  tlie  present  year.      Smm  prohibition   .dashed,   however,    with    the   com 
mercial    interest  of  the   believing   population    of   Mecca.     This    was    a  rather  serious  obje.. 


3<  Noldeke,  p.  16S. 

•#•>  Al  }3>;idh:"i\vi  refers  v.  12  to  the  Jews  who  ^ndc-avonr.-)  to  drive  Muhamuied  out  ot  M'.-diiia,  b 
'•*i  Tra'lition  makes  him  pray  for  thu  coiiver^iou  of  the  city,  I.  I.  138. 

w  To  perform  tlic'/oura  whioh  moans  an  occasional  visit  to  Meooa  for  the  purposes  of  perfonriug' 
rites,  but  uot  aocompauied  by  sacrincers. 
w  Cf.  Levit.    xxii.  3. 


RENEWAL  OF  ALLEGIANCE. 

After  their  expulsion  from  Mecca  many    Jews  had  made  common  cause  with  Heraclius,  and 
i  Muhammed's  eye  still  constituted  some  danger  to  Islam.     The  I'rophet  seems  to  have  feared 
that  their  spiritual  influence  might  become  harmful  after  his  death.      We  have  seen  before  that 
on   several    occasions    Muhammed  tried    to   foist    upon    the    Jews    the    stamp    of    paganism.  10-: 
lieturnimr  to  this  old  charge,  Muhammed  enjoins  Muslims  again  to  fight   those  who  held  many 
hmgs  lawful    which   Allah   and   His   messenger  had    forbidden,   but   they   did   even   not    follow 
law  of  their   own  faith  (v.  -20).      In  order  to  bear  out  the  accusation 'of  Jewish  heathenism  . 
Muhammed  charged  them  with  venerating  Ezra  as  the  son    of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Christians  did  with  Jesus  (v.  30).      The  sole  basis  for  this  charge  is  the  circumstance   that  Ezra 
was    responsible   for   many    institutions    in  the    liabbimea!    code,  which  appeared   to   differ  fror.- 
the    written    law,    but    this   alleged    sonship    is    an    invention  of    Muhanimed    for    the   pnrpos- 
uiluded    to  above.      If   Moslims  were     to  look    upon  Jews  as   upon  polytheists,   their  influence 
i  such  quarters  which  stood  outside  the   immediate   control   of   Muhammed  or  any    future  head 
of   the     Moslim  church,   was     not   to     be   feared.      Like   unto   Christians   thev    took,     he     said, 
t»eir  liabbis    as  L..-.-/S  («M,  plural    of    ,-,//,//,,  and    very  shrewdly  Muhammed    described    these 
'  Lords  "   in  the  same  term,  as  in  his  own  lirst  revelation.      "  They  take  their  AW,/,/.-  al,d  /..,- 
a.-  Lords  beside  Allah,   and  also  the  Messiah     the    son  of  Mai-yam,  while   thev   have   been    com 
sanded  only  to  worship  one  Go  !,  there  is  no  God  but  He,  exalted  be  f,e  above  those  which  they 
oinwith  him"  (v.  31).     The  theological  observations   attached  Lo  this  disclosure  explain  them- 
elves  (vv.  3^-3:!),  ,.v.:.,  that    Muhtunmat   is  the  true  messenger.      Uather  sharp  is   the    assertioi 
1   tat   many   of  the  Rabbis  and    monks  eat   the  wraith  of  men  for  nought   (v.  34),  although   as  iv 
3  Jews  are  concerned  it   was   in   medieval  tin.es  not   the  custom    to   pay   the  spiritual   head- 
o?  communities. 

1  place  here  the  verse  vii.  l-Vj  which  refers  to  the  conversion  of  some  Jews  and  Christiai  - 
This  is  clear  from  the  words  :     "They  tind  written    down    „  m  the  'iWali  and  Gospel 

Also  the  words  "making  lawful  for  them  whafc  is  good    and  making   unlawful   evil   things,  and 
::ng  down  for  them  their  restrictions,  and  yoke,  which  were  upon    them"  are    nmmstakanV 

:  seems  to  me  that  the  verse  was  revealed  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  conversion   of  the  Jew  Ah,: 
Alluhb.  Salam    which    took  place    in  the    year  8. '      The    next    piece,  as    fur    as   verse    17:.' 
homily    commenting    on    the    same    incident.      The   conversion    of  Abd   Allah    to    which   Mosii, 
t.raditionists   attach   the  greatest   importance,  gave   Muhammed   an   opportunity  of  procluimh«» 
l-.imself    once    more  the  Apostle  of  mankind  in    general,  and  of  recalling  several  episodes  of  tl  "• 
history  of    Israel.      He  mentions   the  twelve    tribes,  the   command  Driven  to   Moses  to    strike  tK 
rock,2  and  other  matters  discussed  in  previous  speeches.*     The  :<  Covenant  of    the  Book  "  (K;,s 
*  :ars  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  "Hook  of  the  Covenant'    (Lxod.  xxiv.  7).  Tlie  verses  17  ]-[-•> 
.^peaking  of  the    children  of  Adam  bearing   witness  against  themselves,  neeni  to  be  based  on 
at  least  influenced  by,  a  Mitln'ish  (Canticles  1.  •!•)  according  to  which  Cod,  when  about  f.  reve- 
the  law  of  Sinai,  demanded  from  the  people  a  pledge  that,  they  svonld  observe  it.    After  reiectii 

:  :    Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  God  accepted  the  children  as  hostages. 

There  only  now  remains  Sih-a  v.  which,  however,  offers  difficult   problems  for  the  arrant 

•   of  its  portion-  in  their  proper  nlaces.      I  Before  attempting  thi*  task  we  must  briefly  surv< 
nditions  under  which  they  were  revealed.     In  the  10th  year  of  the  Hijra  Muhammed  started 
iiead  of  an  immense  crowd  of  pilgrims  to  pay  the  famous  visit  to  his  native  citv  which 
known  as  his  last.     The  dogmas  and  rites  of  the  Moslim   church   had  then  been  already  settler' 
only  in  the  outlines,  but  al.,o  in  many  details.      Muhammed  himself   was  so    far  advanced   i 

as  to  make   him  think  of  his  natural  end.      Knowing  the  character  and  prejudices  of  th- 
Li-abs,  and  being  aware  that  the  belief  of  a  large  number  of  believers  was  but  superficial,  his 
ind   was  filled  with  apprehensions  about  his  future.     Experience  had  taught  him  that  but  fo 
uls  personal  inilueiu-e  tiie  differences    of  interest  and  temper  would    have  caused    splits   in  the- 
•-.'n-.m;7mty  which  endangered  the  safety  of  the  faith.      Tribal    hostilities,,  so  often  quenched  by 
1  *ee  r?:Voi  -2l  Ch-  -•  :  See  '.~~   ,.  :>    ,3.-.  ~^CY.  ii.  54-51.  " 
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his  exertions,  might  break  oat  at  any  moment  when  lie  was  removed,  and  end  in  civil  war. 
Most  of  the  ritual  duties  were  a  heavy  burden  on  the  masses,  which  were  far  from  grasping  their 
meaning.  Not  less  undesirable  was  the  moral  code.  It  was  hard  that  the  smallest  bit  of  pilfer 
ing  was  punishable.  Wine  and  dice  were  to  be  abhorred,  and  the  freedom  of  the  chase  to  be 
restricted,  not  to  mention  other  laws.  Muhammed  was  well  aware  that  his  people  could  not  be 
educated  up  to  his  ideal  with  one  stroke.  The  warnings  had  to  be  repeated  over  and  over 
a^ain.  Such  speeches  of  a  deuteronomic  character  form  the  framework  of  S/irn  v.,  the  bulk 
of'  which  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  pilgrimage  in  the  presence  of  a  huge 
congregation. 

We  can  take  ifc  for  granted  that  Muhammed  was  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  interpretation 
<  f  the  character  of  the  Deuteronomy  as  a  repetitional  injunction  of  the  Law  ( Mishneh  Tordli)  . 
Whv  not  follow  this  example  ?  As  an  exterior  deuteronomic  feature  in  the  first  portion  of  ou: 
K-'-t'a  I  regard  the  three  instances  of  ali/auma  ("  today.  ''  vv.  4,  5.  7),  which  in  the  same  appli 
cation  is  particularly  frequent  in  the  Biblical  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

Of  Mils  book  the  reader  is  already  reminded  in  the  opening  words  of  verse  1  of  or," 
•*'l)'a^  corresponding  to  Dent.  iv.  13,  2-3  ;  xxix.  8,  riz.,  the  injunction  to  keep  covenants  of 
svhich  Muhammed  had  set  such  a  good  example  by  his  baraa.  The  regulations  with  regard  t  > 
forbidden,  articles  of  food  (vv.  4-7)  stand  parallel  to  Dent.  xii.  10,  20,  27  ;  xiv.  3-21. "J  The- 
verses  2-3  are  regarded  by  Noldeke  a-j  having  been  revealed  before  the  conquest  of  Mecca, 
; 'i  cause  they  ordain  that  pa>ja)t  pilgrims  to  the  Ka'ba  should  remain  unmolested.  This  is,  howevei , 
hardly-  admissible.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Muhammed  would  have  styled  the  deity  to  l>> 
worshipped  by  these  heathen  visitors  as  ''their  Rabb,"  because  he  employed  just  this  term  froir,< 
the  beginning  in  a  strictly  antagonistic  sense.  The  verses  refer  to  future  pilgrimages. 
Muhammed  warns  Believers  not  to  revive  the  old  hatred,  nor  to  bear  grudge  against  those 
Mecoan  families  which  had  been  hostile  almost  to  the  last,  but  were  now  Moslims.  The  l;ir_"-- 
meetings  to  be  expected  at  Mecca  inspired  him  with  fear  that  old  feuds  might  break  out  afresh 
tv1  the  desecration  of  the  holy  spot  and  season,  and  the  same  fear  rings  through  a  sermcui 
,-hortly  to  follow.  Verse  5  is  the  famous  "  verse  of  the  DA//,"  and  reflects  verses  like  Dent.  iv.  8, 
•,-i.:-d  quite  a  host  of  others.  As  a  supplement  to  the  prayer  ritual  appears  an  ordination  to 
wash  the  hands  with  water  prior  to  the  performance  of  the  same,  or  if  this  should  not  be  within 
reach,  with  sand6  (vv.  8-9).  Verse  10  is  deuteronomic  for  Snra  ii.  2<S5  and  the  parallel  verses, 
The  topic  of  verse  3  is  with  verbal  repetition  of  the-  case,7  taken  up  again  in  the  verses  11 
:-tnd  I  4.8  The  group  15-17  has  a  similar  tendency.  Noldeke  leaves  a  large  margin  for  it  between 
^he  years  2  and  7,  but  it  seems  that  Muhammed  had  Moses'  farewell  speech  in  his  mind.  The 
';  covenant  "  (v.  15)  recalls  Dent,  xxxiii.  '2,  and  the  ''twelve  chiefs'3  are  alluded  to,  ibid.,  v.  5, 
Allah's  word  to  the  "children  of  Israel '  recalls  quite  generally  the  blessing  of  verse  1  of  th>> 
same  chapter.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  tone  of  Muhammad's  imitation  is  on  a  level  with 


;.hat  the  Banii  Isrfiil  broke  the  compact,  and  were  cursed,  and  hardened  their  heart,  forged  the 
law  and  forgot  part  of  it  (Dent,  xxviii.  15-60),  is  trite  enough,  and  served  to  give  fulness  to  th& 
:i'.-ech.  Less  worn  is  the  reproach  addressed  to  the  Christians  that  to  their  forgetfuhiess  \\. 
v/:ts  due  that  the  church  was  split  up  in  sects  betwixt  which  there  existed  enmity  and  hatred 
••  ".sttil  the  Day  of  Resurrection"  (v.  17). 

As  a  supplement  to  this  criticism,  the  compilers  of  the  Q,->rd/>  have  placed  at  the  end  of  the 

•</••/    a  narrative    piece    (vv.    100-120)    which    contains  an   admonition    addressed    by   Allf'.h    to 

J'sus.      From  the  "table"  mentioned  in  verse  112  the  wlio'.e  snru  has  its  name.      The  tonde;::-y 
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«-,{  the  narrative  is  laid  down  in  the  verses  11G-119,  viz.,  that  Jesus  commanded  to  worship  only 
one  God.  He  is,  consequently,  not  responsible  for  the  origin  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity 
-which  was  only  due  to  corruption  and  forgebfulness  (see  verse  17).  Although  it  is  hazardous 
to  say  anything  definite  with  regard  to  the  age  of  this  piece,  it  seems  somewhat  older  than 
Terse  17  in  which  we  may  see  a  reference  to  it.  Its  Medinian  origin  is,  however,  beyond 
doubt  on  account  of  verse  110. 

Now  towards  the  end  of  this  piece  (verse  118)  Jesus  prays  that  Allah  may  forgive  his  fol 
lowers'  sins,  and  to  this  the  verses  18-19  seem  to  respond.  The  term  "Possessors  of  the  Writ'' 
refei's  in  this  instance  to  Christians  alone.  It  is  noticeable  that  here  as  well  as  in  verse  17 
Muhammed  regards  the  Christians  with  much  complacency.  He  only  reproaches  them  with  for- 
g?tr">dnesst  as  we  have  seen,  promises  them  that  he,  while  explaining  to  them  much  of  the  Book 
made  unintelligible  by  them,  will  also  forgive  thtm  much.  The  following  protest  against  the 
apotheosis  of  Jesus  is  strangely  devoid  of  all  sharpness.  Even  when  commenting  on  the 
circumstance  that  [Jews  and]  Christians  called  themselves  "  Sons  and  beloved  of  Allah  "  whilst 
they  were  only  mortals  (v.  21),  lie  is  not  so  bitter  as  usual.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  of  Tabiik  had  taught  Muhammed  to  abstain  from  reviling  so  large  a 
Christian  power.  The  effete  Jews  could  be  abused  with  impunity.  Mnhammed  must  certainly 
have  feared  that  after  his  death  the  Moslim  armies  might  be  defeated  by  Christian  ones,  to  the 
loss  of  many  Arab  tribes,  which  only  a  little  while  ago  had  been  converted  to  Islam,  —  Verse  22. 
of  uncertain  date,  has  been  placed  here  on  account  of  v.  18. 

Deuterouomic  are  further  the  verses  44-5;").  Verse  45  repeats  the  idea  of  Siira  iv.  48, 
whilst  verse  49  is  a  reiteration  of  Sfoa  ii.  173-175,  yet  modifying  it  in  the  way  of  clemency 
This  furnishes  some  evidence  that  the  piece  v.  49-55  is  later  than  the  other.  The  verses  64-68 
very  conspicuously  form  a  repetition  of  the  scathing  remarks  in  Sura  ii.  61,  257-258  ;  iv.  54  ; 
ix.  34,  reproducing  the  gist  of  these  verses,  as  a  comparison  would  show  at  a  glance. 

01' very  late  date  is  the  sermon  Sura  vi.  117-151  and  partly  of  deuterouomic  character, 
although  nothing  definite  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  revealed. 
The  rather  detailed  denunciation  of  various  heathen  rites,  such  as  the  killing  of  children  and  the 
restriction  observed  with  respect  to  using  certain  animals  for  food  allow  the  suggestion  that 
this  speech  also  was  addressed  to  the  pilgrims  assembled  in  Mecca. 

The  verse  v.  69,9  being  evidently  a  misinterpretation  of  some  words  in  Numb.  xi.  23 
reproaches  the  Jews  with  limiting  the  omnipotence  of  Allah.  The  verse  is  one  of  those  which 
on  account  of  its  strongly  anthropomorphistic  character  caused  Moslim  theologians  consider 
able  diffiulties.  But  just  this  is  an.  argument  in  favour  of  its  late  date,  showing  a  time  when 
Muhammed  had  ceased  to  see  any  danger  in  such  figures  of  speech. 

Deuteronomic  are  also  the  verses  89-90  which  repeat,  although  perhaps  not  on  the  same 
occasion,  prescriptions  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sura.  Verse  91  repeats  in  a  some 
what  extended  form  the  command  given  in  Siira  Ixvi.  2.  The  verses  92-94  recapitulate  as 
well  as  emphasize  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  gambling,  warned  against  in  Siira  ii.  216.  The 
interdiction  of  statues  and  divining  arrows  is  also  added.  The  next  verses  (95-97)  treat  of  the 
killing  of  game  which  is  unlawful  on  sacred  ground.  The  transgression  of  this  command 
-«  to  be  expiated  by  an  offering.  In  much  more  precise  terms  than  in  Siira  ii.  138  the  Ka'ba 
is  sow  appointed  to  form  the  "  Qibla  for  men."  Verse  101  is  the  reply  to  a  query  which,  the 
t^-aditionists  assert,  was  asked  with  regard  to  the  frequency  with  which  Believers  were  expected 
to  perform  the  pilgrimage.  The  angry  tone  of  the  answer  is,  however,  unsuitable  to  the  zeaJ 
of  pious  Believers.  The  query  seems  to  have  been  of  a  perplexing  nature,  and  I  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  whole  verse.  Verse  102  abolishes  the  ancient  custom  of  observing  rules  with 
'egard  to  the  eating  of  certain  camels.  One  of  these  classes  termed  bahira  will  make  it  clear 

»  C/.  vii.  155,  " 
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why  Muhammed  did  not  adopt  the  name  Bahira™  for  himself;  the  second  part  of  the  verse- 
as  well  as  verse  105  seems  to  refer  again  to  Jews.  Finally  the  regulations  concerning  wills 
and  bequests  (vv.  105-108), n  and  the  warning  to  be  truthful  when  giving  evidence  renew 
commands  given  long  before  (ii.  176  ;  vi.  153). 

I  have  still  to  mention  several  pieces  which  are  of  so  uncertain  date  that  it  is  not  possible 
even  to  surest  anything  as  to  their  places.  Of  these  are  the  three  verses  Ixxxv.  9-1 1  which 
are  evidently  Medinian,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  them  with  certainty.  Surd  Ixxiii. 
20  is  a  very  late  repetition  of  the  refrain  of  Sura  liv.  (17,  22,  etc.},  but  with  a  more  practical 
aim.  The  verse  is  suggestive  of  Muhammed  becoming  advanced  in  years  and  more  experienced 
as  regards  human  nature.  Long  nightly  devotions  were  not  so  essential  for  those  who  kept  the 
chief  duties  of  Islam. 

i»  See  Ch.  II.  "  See  ii.  175-176 ;  iv.  1-45. 
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CHAI'TKU  XIll. 

IXTKKPOLATIOXS.        X.\MKS    n]      Sl'RAS.        LsiliA[..«. 

itKASM.s-    fur    and    method  of   collecting  the    Unr«,i  —  Uevelati-.ns   >.mi<ted  —  Alleged   inu-urj.y 
;  the  Unra,<  —  Interpolated   verses —  The  nam<-    "Muhammed"    in    Jli«     <.{>.»•«,/  —   Various.   I  he- fit's 
initials  —  Synopsis  of  initials  and  conclusions. 


ilie    Qt'i-dii    is   a  comparatively    -mall  book,  and  for  some  time  alter  the  death  of  Muham 
oi  even  a  book,  UK  the  different  pieces  were  scattered  about  in  various   private   collections,  :  . 
ioh  were  incomplete.      In  mosl  instances  the  revelations  were  committed  to  memory  !>v  the  I5e!ie\t-y- 
ihe  condition   of    the  Qoriin  faithfully  reflected  that  of  Mam  in  the  period  immediatelv  follo^i-^  t;. 
•Olll'stj   "'    the  Propliot.     Everything  was  out  of  joint.     The  Uelievers  had  no  other  guide  in 
{iftiiir,  which  uo\\  permeated  even  action,  than  tlieir  individual  knowledge  ..f  the    <>_",•, ',D.    tht-ir    n 
lections   of   hn\\    Muhammed  had  acted    in  certain    emergencies!,  and  the  deci^iotis  of  iha  Jmitn 
Klxilifuh  of  the  Prophet.      Thi*  would,  however,  i.nlj  lU-M-vibo  how  mutters  stuoil  in  Medina,  th, 
!>laiu,  whilst  the  [.rovinces  were  su  badh  pruvidod  wuh  religiuU-s  ministrations  that  Uam  ,.,n  , 
n-i'e  \\  it  h  L;i-eat  diflieuhy. 

Muhammed  never  had  any  intentinn  of  comjiiling  a   bo».»k.       U-    did   not    even    tab-    at.\ 
i      uive  the  revelations  put  d..\\n  in  writing  till  a  considerable  alumni  of   those  which  were  rei] 
•  s].iritnal  guidance  of  the  community  were  in  existence.      Besides  the  official  oracles,  th-iv  uin 

memory  of  the  people  a  mass  of  sayings,  accessory  to  the  Qtn-uii,  \vhieh  were  ri-htly  .-r  v\rungis 
ited   to    Muhammed.      "\Vhenever    a   man,    hoMiiit;   :i  prominent  position,  dies,  a  mass  of '//<•/.<  ai 
•'.i.uted  to  him,  and  in  good  faith  too,  for  \\hich  he  is  n,,t  revpuii>i[,le.      Thi>was  the  case  iu  a 

degree  \\ith  a   man   like    Muhammed,    who    \\a-    th>-   \ery    heart    of    IsLiui,  an..l   wliosi-    im.j-t 
•-  4'iiiicam  utterances  were  regarded  as   (.rack's.      (H'licial   revelations   and  occasional   supplenientars 
Us  to  the  former  lay  stored  up  side  by  side  in  the  memories  of  the  Faithful,  and  Muhamu-d  hii 


-.    were   to  he  reckoned.     A  -Imi-t  time  after  his  death  it  was.  therefore,  impo— il>le  to  draw  a    I 
etween    revelations  and  their  appendage  alluded  to,  even   lea\          I  .     lavgi    clas- 

'iLTS  out  n!  e.  ilj-.idei'at  i.Mi. 


•     •      immediate     successors     ''Larged     i:im     with     th<     compilation     of     u'.;     tl        .-         ;  •  -, 
i'id    gather.       !  he  history    of    this  compilation    i>  oliscured  rather   than    elucidated   l>\-   i\  mass    i-!' 
ons,  and  does  n.  >i  impress  the  student  with  the    conviction  that    it    wa-   onlv   composed   of   su>  !: 
••-   as  Muhammed   regarded  as  divine  oracles.    There  are  in  this   matter    two    facts    to    [»•    ke;  ( 
;:ii:ui  —  lsl)that  tiie  li:'.-t   impulse  to  undertake  the  ta&k  of  collecting  all    avaiiahle    rrvelatio!i>   was 
•y  i  lie  circum-tajice  that  many  of  the  oldest  Mo>lim>  h'id  pa-sed  av-a\,  an.,1  ,'2)  that  ^hen.   Zoid 
•  ^ofk.   ii'1   collected    the  revelations     from    tho>e    wl,  >  \}ii>\   already     -tarted   ).artial   C'lileeticns 
'^n  !r  ''n  the  sui;..iry  materials,  on  which  he  and  his  , -lanes  had  put  them  do'v;u  as 

r»ra  the  memori,  -  o    the    Believers.      The  work     *a<    SUTH        •     led    l-oti;    b\     A(,<<    Lik;-    and 
•     da    i  '   •    iatter. 
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From  this  way  of  proceeding  we  must  draw  our  own  conclusions.  Omar  is  said  to  have  accepted 
(on  the  instigation  of  Aba  Bnkr)  only  such  revelations  as  genuine,  as  were  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
two  reliable  witnesses,13  or  by  two  proofs  if  no  living  witness  was  forthcoming.  This  tradition,  \\hioii 
:<  handed  down  ou  behalf  of  Omar,  is  so  uncertain,  that  Ibn  Hajar  interprets  the  twofold  evidence  ny 
"known  by  heart  and  written  down  by  somebody.''1'1  Another  authority15  is  of  opinion  that  the  "two 
witnesses"  had  to  testify  that  such  verses  were  written  down  in  the  presence  of  Muhammed,  or  at-  least, 
were  revealed  in  one  of  the  usual  ways  of  revelation. 

There  is  so  much  vagueness  about  nil  this  that  the  tradition  in  question  is  scarcely  trustworthy, 
especially  as  traditionists  admit  a  case  iu  which  a  verse  was  accepted  on  the  authority  of  only  one  wit 
ness.16  This  being  so,  the  memory  of  the  .Believers  remains  a  prominent  source  of  Oj>ranic 
verses,  and  we  have  to  judge  the  matter  accordingly.  Tradition  has,  indeed,  handed  down  quite  a 
number  of  verses  which  were  not  accepted  as  genuine,  because  their  authenticity  was  not  sufficiently 
attested.  A  complete  compilation  of  these  verses  has  been  made  by  ]Soldoke.17  Although  they  are, 
from  religious  reasons,  placed  in  the  class  of  "  abrogated"  revelations  (which  I  have  discussed  a* 
another  place),  it  is  clear  that  they  were  either  overlooked  by  the  compilers,  or  treated  as  merely  casual 
remarks  of  Muhammed,  and  omitted  on  purpose.  Considering  the  way  in  which  the  compilation  \vas 
made,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle,  hud  the  (.{ord/i  been  kept  free  of  omissions,  as  well  as  interpolations. 

Noldeke   denie-  emphatically   that   Zeid  b.  Thabit  or   any  of   the    Fvhalifahs   responsible  for  the 

redaction  of  the  Onrdn  had  tampered  with  the  book,  and  regards  any  view  to  the  contrary  as  mistaken.15 
Now  if  omission,  was  possible,  why  not  addition1''  There  was  no  hard  and  fast  rule  to  distinguish 
between  divine  revelations  and  occasional  utterances  of  Muhammed,  especially  as  many  of  tin1  latter 
are  quite  Qoranic  in  tone  and  style.  The  famous  "  verse  concerning  stoning"19  may  serve  as  mi 
illustration.  It  reminds  Believers  to  cling  in  their  families,  and  in  stone  to  death  adulterers  though  they 
be  advanced  in  years.  ( hnar  is  stated  to  have  treated  this  verse  as  genuine,  but  he  refrained  from  inserting 
it  in  the  fywihi  for  fear  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  interpolated  it.20  Here  we  have  the  complete  con 
trast  to  the  verse  mentioned  above,  which,  according  to  tradition  ?/;cr?  accepted  on  one  authority  alone. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  thai  individual  opinion  was  also  a  factor  in  accepting  or  rejecting  doubt 
ful  verses,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  '-verse  concerning  stoning''  was  rejected  for  other  reasons  than 
the  one  mentioned.  The  affair  which  is  said  to  have  caused  its  revelation  is  closely  connected  with  the 
tradition  relating  that  the  .lews  in  Medina  brought  before  Muhammed  a  man  who  had  committed 
adultery.  On  the  Prophet's  enquiry  what  punishment  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  meet  out  for  such 
crime,  they  answered  :  scourging.  He,  then  asked  them  whether  the  Ttra  did  not  command  stoning. 

This  thev  denied.     Abr  Allah  b.  Salam  had  a  co-pv  of  the  Tord  brought,  and  requested  the  Jews  to  read 

."**•. 

it  (Qor.  iii.  87).     The,  Ilabbi  (.!/  Ifidrds)  placed  his  hand  upon  the  '-verse  concerning  stoning"  (Lev. 

xx.  10)  in  order  to  hide  it,  but  Abd  Allah  pushed  it  away,  and  showed  the  verse  to  Mnhammed  who  there 
upon  sentenced  the  accused  persons  to  death.21  This  tradition  is  most  unreliable  for  various  reasons. 
Firstly  at  the  time  Abd  Allah  was  converted,  the  Jews  had  been  completely  driven  out  of  Medina,  and 
could  therefore  not  have  made  Muhammed  judge  in  an  affair  which  concerned  them  alone.  Secondly 
the  Misthnah  (Sanhedrin,  vii.  3)  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case,  even  if  we 
interpret  the  term  '  7'o/-«A'  by  any  religious  code  they  might  have  brought  to  Muhammed.  There  is 
no  other  case  mentioned  in  which  Muhammed  interfered  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jews  as  long  as 
they  were  externally  on  peaceful  terms.  As  an  outcome  of  Aisha's  adventure,  adultery  was  only  to 
'<")  punished  with  scourging  (Qor.  xxiv.  2),  and  Omar  could  therefore  not  accept  as  genuine  a  verse. 
which  demanded  stoning.  According  to  another  version22  Omar  asked  Muhammed  when  this  verse 
was  revealed,  whether  lie  should  write  it  down  "  and  it  was  as  if  lie  would  not  consent  to  «ut;h 
practice."  We  should  think  that,  if  this  was  an  oHicial  divine  revelation,  the  Prophet  had  no  choice 
nut  to  treat  it  as  such,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  whole  tradition  was  fabricated  in  order  to 
justify  Omar's  course  of  action. 

is  Itqtn,  p.  133.  u  Ibid.  ™  Al  Sakhwi,  Hid.  ™  Ibid.  17    Q.  p.  174  */,,. 

18  Orlenialische  STcizzcn,  p.  ."(3 :  "  Der  Koran  etithalt  iiur  echie  Siitcke." 

19  Nb'ldeke,  Q.  p.  185,  gives  the  various  readings  of  this  verse.      2°  lUd.  p.  194  ;  c/.  Kham's,  I.  11 ;  Itq.  p.  527 
21  /.  His/i.  p.  393  ;  Bokh.  III.  p.  217.  4a  liy.  52S;  BcitrAge,  p.  52  ;  cf.  S.  John  viii,  3. 
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Moslim  theology  holds  that  the  distance  which  separates  the  divine  oracles  of  the  Qord/t,  and  tlie 
1'r  I'het's  other  utterances  is  not  very  great.  Al  rfimn'i  (died  2<>4.'fc!2Uj,  author  of  an  epoch  making  work 
(MI  "the  Principles  of  the  Fi'//t,"  and  founder  of  the  latest  of  the  four  orthodox  Muhammedan  law 
schools  teaches  that  everything  ordained  by  Muhammed  is  deduced  from  the  (lor tin,  and  there  exists 
nothing  whieh  cannot  be  inferred  from  it.  so  much  so,-3  that  in  the  last  verse  (if  ^ilrn  Ixiii.  ("Allah 
wii  never  respite  a  soul  when  its  appointed  time  has  cuuie"),  an  allusion  to  the  sixty-three  years  which 
.V  jrammed  lived,  is  found.24 

The  declaration  of  Omar,  record-id  above,  is  very  remarkable.  AV  by  should  he  have  feared  sus- 
p  cioii  ?  The  idea  of  the  possjbilty  of  anything  creeping  into  the  ih,,-,},,  \\hieh  originally  did  nut  belong 
1  >  it.  should  have  been  inadmissible.  Vet  the  notion  of  interpolations  was  so  far  from  being  out  of  the 
question  that,  according  to  Al  Shuhrastani,30  the  Ajarida,  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  tlie  Khawari;,  main 
tained  that  Sin- a  xii.  did  not  pr'-viously  form  part  of  the  OM/-/?//,  hvause  it  was  only  a  tale  —  moreover 
a  love  storv  which  could  not  be  the  subject,  of  divine  revelation.  This  is  the  most  powerful  attack 
ever  made  bv  Muslim-  against  the  divinity  of  the  <£<, ran.  Ibu  Ha/m,  therefore,  places,  these  people; 
outside  the  pale  of  I-)am.-°  From  tin-  denunciation  or  a  whole  ,-••//>#,  consisting  of  HI  verses,  w<> 
rnav  at  any  rate  conclude  that  there  exi-to  1  -oon  after  the  death  of  Muhammed  a  fee-ling  that  sume 
persons  had  tampered  with  the  h-ly  J»  >ok.-- 

All  this  being  taken  into  consideration,  no  serioi:*  obiec;  ion  can  h>  made  against  tiie  suggestion 
iiiai.  the  (±nrii-t  contains  pas-age-  which  were  not  <>  priori  intemled  to  i>>  there.  If  [  speak  of  inter 
polations,  I  cLietiy  mean  the  shifting  of  the  line  \vhieh  separates  the  '.^"-'.tn  from  the  Ilu<uth.  This 
line  has  never  been,  drawn  by  M  uham::w  i.  hituself,  and  it  i-  hard  lo  say,  when  and  by  whom  it  wa;i 
iixed. 

'The  :'r.-:  to  >u~>-et  the  genuineness  of  certain  vers'1-  in  '.he  '.^< '•</.•;  amontr  Kurr>p>->an  scholars 
was  Siiv'-stre  de  Sacy,  who  [u>  stione  i.  the  authenticity  v  iii.  13S.-S  To  this  Weil29  added  verse 
is-j  •  xvii.  1  :  x\i.  3o-;lo' ;  xxix.  •"<"  ;  xlvi.  14.  Finally  .Sprenger  has  hi*  doubts  as  to  the  genuine 
ness  of  lix.  7.?0 

A.s  regards  xvit.  1  and  xlvi.  14  there  is,  ;io(  suflicien:  evidence  for  a  v-rdict.  I),tT-M-ent  is  the  ca.-e. 
w  th  i.;.  '.•'>"•.  Although  the  event  wineh  gave  t'ne  occasion  :or 'he  reeita;i"ii  of  this  verse  is  well 
known,  I  reproduce  it  tor  the  -ake  of  completeness.  It  is  as  follows:  When  Muhammed  was 
•  lead,  -Teat  consternation  prevailed  among  the  .eaders  of  the  community  wiio  apprei^-nded  gn.'at 
fjlliu^  oit  ok'  lielievers.  ();uar  sa;.'l  :  ''  Som.;  hyprocrite^  assert  that  Muhammed  is  dead,  by  Allah, 
lie  is  not  dead,  but  was  exalted  *o  :r,s  l.ord  as  M"-e>,  \vn  >  stopped  a^av  forty  davs,  .nit  returned 
though  he  was  thoiiu'ht  t>  be  d-ad.  Muhammed  will  a's,o  return  and  cut  oil' the  heads  and  legs  of 
ihose.  whe  believe  him  to  h"  de.-vi.''  Abu  l>akr,  w:;o  ;n  :iie  meanwhile  had  endeavoured  to  calm  the 
ff.ars  Of  others,  emphasised  UmarV  wor..is.  'ny  aaying  :  "  \Vi.  -.-s  M-ihammel  —  w-ii  hr  id  dead, 

bit  wf"  serves  Allah  —  /!<  n''Ver  dies."  'I'i'en  he  recited  the  verse  alluded  to,:ii  tiu-  people  listened 
,u,i  eiit.iveiv,  but  Oma;  ^;.:1  ::e  felt  a.>  if  he  :iad  never  heard  ;he  vt-rse  b-.-tore.''2 

-    r.^lier   s'ranyo   that    Omar  should  hav<   confessed  ignorance  of  a  verse  which,  according  to 

tradition,  was  revealed  tu  Muhammed  luring  the  haul-  of  Uhud  wiien  he  was  struck  and  lay  ap- 
7jarenrlv  'lead.  Tlie  Mosiuns.  relate-  Ai  Tubari,"'  vtir.-j,  the  Prophet  on  the  ground,  called  :  "  If  lie 

•-T  >_;  •  t  .  •..  1",.  Ibu  B'l-h-.'.L.  [ibi  i .',  teache  .  Qiae  i  has  .-aid  iiothing  which  oau- 

not  directly  or  mdirectiy  be  tr  c  i'  jk  to  the  Qord»i. 

H   jo,  {.  -"'  J/.'.  i.l,  p.  (J5  i;.  -c  Mi'i1 .  fol.  "•]>]  '•  -7  Cf.  Mewj'iqif.  p.  357. 

'*    '   •.-•   .     .  .i  S,7?-ans,  iSe-,  p.  Vi5i,'.  -9  F.(t^".;-i>ni'i  in  idv.  fC^r'n  ,  2nd.  ed.  p.  ",2  8/7.          :u  Vol.  III.  p.  lot. 

h    p    il|l'2  ;  B.>k'...  IH.  l!'l.    Al  Shahrastftni,  t>.  ]1,  -.'iv.-s  a  som.  -.vjia*  diff.  -ent  version  according  to  which 

irnar  bhr<  itoaed  to  kiii  auy:  :n  who  .-aid  M-ih'iavaioJ  \vasdead,  and  c/.>mjvr.  e  1  his  awn -don  to  heaven  to  that  of  Jesus. 

:-  AI  Ya'qubi,   '1.  t!  •  .:.-:r.;t.  II.  p.  J-7.  'jriv^s  th"  stn.-y   vi'h  th-  £ollo\viay  variation.  \Vh-n  Muhaaimeri  had  died, 

cople  .-'lid  :  Wo  th-'a>.'-ht  tliat  the  Pr^pa-h  woiild  uo^die  nntii  h"  lia,  i  e,on([uerol  the  earth.  Om;i).  made  the 
peeoh  quoted  .'  re,  but  Al  u  li  ilcr  said  :  AlI'iL  has  a-r,:'->'::;  d  ..'  'oath  in  the  revelation  (xxxir.  31) :  Thou  die.st 
n.nd  'hey  Jie.  Omar  oiwu  said  .  I  f  ?oi  as  i:  I  hil  never  IrMi-L1.  rhi^.  perse.—  Po^^ibly  Al  Ya'qubi  confounds  this  verso 
vi  J;h  ii.  MS.  At  i'l  oveuts  tl^c  u-1  :ort.-.irty  a.s  L,o  Tvhich  verse  Omar's  w  >rds  refer,  should  ziot  be  oyerlooiied. 

5S  VI,  p.  15 ;]  »'/. 
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be   dead,   [remember   that]   all   Messengers   before   him   have   died."     When    Muhammed    recovered 
coasciousness,  he  revealed  Sura  iii.  138. 

I  belie  re  neither  in  the  authenticity  of  this  exclamation,  nor  of  the  verse  in  question.  This 
alone,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  advance  us  beyond  the  arguments  brought  by  Weil.  The  verse 
contains  yet  another  element  which  speaks  against  its  authenticity,  n'z.,  the  name  Muhammed.  ! 
even  go  further  and  assert  that  all  verses  in  the  Qorci'n  in  which  this  name,  or  Ahmad,  occurs  are 
spurious.  The  reasons  on  which  1  base  my  suggestions  are  the  following. 

In  Chapter  II.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  fabrication  of  the  name  Muhammf.d  stands 
in  close  connection  with  the  elements  of  the  Balura  legend.  If  this  be  so,  that  name  could  not  have 
come  into  practical  use  until  a  period  of  the  Prophet's  life,  when  the  material  of  the  Qorfta  was  all 
i;ut  complete.  Now  it  might  be  objected  that  the  texts  of  the  missionary  letters  which  Muhammed 
/•omrneneed  to  send  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hijra  to  unconverted  Arab  chiefs,  as  well  as  to  foreign 
potentates,34  were  headed  by  the  phrase  :  <;  From  Muhammed,  the  Messenger  of  Allah,  to,  etc.''  — 
The  authenticity  of  the  majority  of  these  letters,  one  of  which  will  occupy  our  attention  presently,  is 
very  doubtful,  and  besides,  even  if  the  genuineness  of  the  texts  of  the  documents  be  admitted,  the 
superscription  may  have  been  added  by  the  traditionists  who  took  it  for  granted.  At  any  rate  I  do- 
no!;  believe  that  Muhammed  was  an  official  name  tiil  after  the  conversion  of  Abd  Allah  b.  Sulam,  or 
a  year  or  two  before  his  death.  At  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Uhud  (A.  H.  3)  there  was  certainly 
no  trace  of  the  name,  and  it  is  too  superfluous  to  demonstrate  how  unlikely  it  was  that  Muhammed'a 
friends,  seeing  him  prostrate,  should  have  uttered  the  words  quoted  above.  If  they  had  really  thought 
him  dead,  they  would  have  nai  away,  as  all  would  then  have  been  lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
assume  that  the  name  Muhammed  was  meant  to  signify  something  similar  to  Messiah,  the  ver.-.e  in. 
question  is  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the  chief  portion  of  another  which  was  revealed  before  the 
buttle  of  Badr  (tfura  v.  79)  and  runs  thu<  :  "The  Messiah  the  son  of  Maryam,  is  nothing  but  a 
Messenger,  the  messengers  before  him  have  passed  away  .  .  .  ."  The  authors  of  iii.  138 
simply  replaced  almitxih  b'nu  Maryama  by  Muhammed,  and  the  verse  was  ready. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  only  Muhammed-verse  which  stands  in  connection  with  the  Bahira 
legend,  as  in  /S'.  xxxiii.  40  we  find  another  reference  to  it.  This  revelation  is  appended  to  one  of  the 
paragraphs  which  deal  with  (he  arlatrs  of  Muhammed's  wives,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  it,  the 
preceding  sermon  ending  with  verse  39.  As  each  of  these  paragraphs  commences  with  the  words: 
0  thou  Prophet  !35  we  have  seen  that  they  refer  to  matters  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  name  Muhammed. 
The  verse  in  question  runs  thus  :  "Muhammed  is  no  father  of  any  of  your  men,36  but  f  he  is]  the 
Messenger  of  A  Huh'  and  the  Seal  of  the  Prophets,  Allah  knows  everything."  From  its  very  place  we 
•an  gather  that  the  verb's  only  function  is  the  condonation  of  the  Prophet's  marriage  wifh  the  divorced 
wife  of  his  adopted  son,37  which  event  took  place  in  the  year /<;«/•.  As  to  the  "Seal  of  the  Prophets," 
this  is  surely  nothing  but  a  skilful  alteration  of  the  '•'  Seal  of  prophecy''  in  the  Bahira  legend. 

It  is  interesting  that  as  a  third  variation  of  the  Seal  the  traditionists  tell  us  about  a  real  seal 
which  Muhammed  used  for  his  letters,  and  Weil39  as  well  as  Sprenger  seem  to  regard  it  as  historic. 
It  is,  however,  just  as  mythical  as  the  other  two  seals,  at  any  rate,  in  the  fashion  in  which  it 
appears  in  tradition.  Before  despatching  his  missionary  letters,  we  read,  Muhammed  was  afraid  that 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  setit,  would  not  accept  them  unless  they  were  duly  sealed.  Muham- 
rrt'ed.  therefore,  had  a  seal  made  of  gold,  arid  those  of  his  companions  who  could  afford  it,  followed 
iriis  example,  On  the  morrow,  however,  the  Archangel  Gabriel  came  and  forbade  Muhammed  to  use 

34  I.  Ish.  p.  971.  Weil  ha.s  shown  that  the  letter  to  Khosrau  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Hudei- 
jiya.  Al  Tabari,  p.  1.V&,  places  it  after  the  savue.  The  Liiiieiiucity  of  all  these  letters  is  questionable. 

^  Although  this  is  not  the  case  with  ver^e  ?>H,  I  am  .uotaiiui  c-onrinc'-'cl  of  its  genuineness,  because  it  bearg  a 
•,trikingr  resemblance  to  verse  62.  Besides  this  the  verse  tias  the  obvious  tendency  of  freeing  Muhammed  from  obli 
gations  which  he  considered  binding  for  other.i.  Finally,  ihs  passage  "  those  who  have  passed  away"  must  not  be 
iverlooked. 

°(>  Al  Beidhslwi  refers  these  words  to  Muhammed'a  two  sons  who  had  died  in  infancy,  so  that  he  was  left  without 
male  offspring.  "  Even  if  they  had  lived,"  he  adds,  c:  they  would  have  beou.  his  meu,  but  not  your*." 

••"  82;  Ch,  XI.  as  Muhammad,  p,  196. 
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gold.  Thereupon  they  all  discarded  their  seals,  but,  Muhammed  had  one  made  of  silver  on  which  the 
words  were  engraved:  "  Muhammed  [is]  the  Messenger  of  Allah,"  each  word  on  a  separate  limYJ9 

The  thinl  verse  containing  the  name  Mn!t,tmm,-d  is  xlvii.  •_>,  placed  in  the  introduction  of  a  «;*>o 

aieh  was  revealed  shortly  atier  the  battle  of   Uhud/o     A  closer  examination,  however,  cannot  fail  to 

.-•lose  the   fact  that   the  verse  is   wedged  in  between  two  wliieli  belong  together,  disturbing   their 

al  connection.      The  translation  of  the  verses  in  question  will  make  tin'-  manifest  in  the  Mjowii.LV 

-'"'r  :     r.v-  ]  '    'l'-iose   who  disbelieve   and   turn   [others]  from  the  [war]  path  of   Allah,  Ho  make,- 

works  go  wrong,     (v.  3)   This  [is]  because  the  infidels  follow  falsehood,  and  those  who  believe. 

-How  the  truth jrmn  i!<  ir  Lord    -  thus  does  Allah  set  forth  for  men  their  parables.      Between  th-s<- 

two  verses,   which  according  to  the  usual  logic  of  the  <iurun  tit  exceedingly  weii  together,  ^ands  the 

'    [lowing:  (v.  •>]  And  (hose  who  believe  ami  do  right  and  believe  on  what  i>  revealed   upon  M,I/<H,,<- 

'"''-•  —  iUltl    li   '  ''"'/•   Lord,  may  He  forgive  them  their  iniquities  and  set  right  their 

mind.     Can  anyone  imagine  that  verse  3  forms  a  sequence  to  verse  '2  !      On  the  other  hand  the  words 

'*"f!l  fr<»»  /-">//    -::;ik"   i'  clear  why  tlie  suspected  verse  was  put  in  a  [.lace  where  it  did 

originally  belong.  This  would,  indeed,  only  prove  that  the  verse  is  misplaced:  but  'it  is  also  -o 
kveak  and  invertebrate  that  we  cannot  tax  Muhammed  with  its  authorship,  lie  is  ivonl  to  assure 
Believers  of  their  share  in  paradise,  but  not  to  ;/•/*/<  that  Allah  mni/  pardon  their  sins.  Besides,  as  tho 
verse  begins  with  ''and."  ii  could  not  have  formed  a  detached  revelation  which  the  compilers  did  not 
know  how  to  place.  This  circumstance  is  also  much  more  easily  explained,  it  we  assume  that  the 
v  erse  was  fabricated. 

Chore  is  one  mure  verso  containing  the  :iam<'  .Mnimmin- •</.  ;•/.:.,  xlviii.  •>'.).  It  forms  part  of  ;j 
letter  wln.:h  Mnhammed  is  said  to  have  dispatched  to  the  .lews  of  Kheibar,  although  ir  is  not  stated 
in  which  year.  It  is,  however,  only  necessary  to  east  a  glance  at  the  authorities  on  whose 
behalf  the  document  was  handed  down,  in  order  to  recognise  its  imtrustworthiiioss.  It  is 
preserved  solely  by  Ibn  Lshaq11  who  reproduces  it  on  the  authority  of:  A  free,]  sl,m,  Of  tj,e  !a?nily 
oi  Zeidb.  Tbabi-u  from  iqrirna  <>r  ^a'id  b.  .Inb.-ir  from  Ibn  Al)b.-\>.  Tlie  la>i  name  .',,(H-c;a!lv,  auirmx 
badly  for  the  veracity  of:  the  letter.  The  verse  itself,  which  is  not  given  as  aquotatiou  from  tho  Qonhi, 
b-;t  as  belonging  to  the  text  of  the  letter,  has  been  discussed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VIM.  it  stands 
in  no  connection  whatever  with  the  sura  to  which  it  is  apj.onded,  and  the  verse  preceding  it  gives 
ample  evidence  why  it  was  placed  here.  Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  words  "in  order  to  engage 
the  infidels  "ure borrowed  from  ix.  1'Jl  and  Ivii.,  'J,  passages  which  are  very  late,  having  1,-en  revealed 
during  the  expedition  to  Tabuk.  For  so  late  a  period  the  verse  in  question  is  much  too  clumsy  and 
confused. 

Xow  for  what  purpose  were  these  four  verses  embodied  in  tlie  Qnrdn  ?  R  apr-ars  thai 
Muhammed  had  adopted  the  name  too  late  to  be  addressed  by  it  in  a  revelation,  but  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  have  it  officially  recorded  in  the  (i<,r<tu.  The  interpolators  were  sure  of  .'tot  meeting-  with 
opposition  when  oilering  verses  which  furnished  a  name  for  the  mouth-piece  of  Allah.  <  >rf  might,  however 
ooject  that  an  appropriate  name  for  the  Prophet  was  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  Halleluiah ^addressol 
imposed  in  celebration  of  the  victory  of  Bad,-,  viz.,  Ixi.  0,  where  Jesus  announced  to  tlie  children  of 
Israel  a  messenger  to  come  after  him  bearing  the  name  Ahmad.  But  the  genuineness  of  t,hi>  verse  \» 
;  it  beyond  doubt.  It  is  improbable  that  it  was  revealed  at  so  early  an  epoch  when  there  were  enough 
Christians  left  in  North  Arabia  to  contradict  it.  After  the  surrender  of  the  northern  tribes  this 
was  not  to  be  feared.  The  verse  was,  however,  a  convenient  battle-cry  for  the  army  which  was  sent  to 
Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of  Muhammed.  The  form  AJnn«d  is  nothing  but  a  variation  of 
Muliammed,aTid  shews  how  little  the  latter  name  had  then  become  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  Mo-dims 

There  is  less  certainty  about  the  spurious  character  of  the  following  verse,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  making  a  lew  observations  as  regards  the  suspicious  elements  of  the  same.  SUM  v.  731s 


»  Khamis,  II.  p.  29  :  Bokhfiri,  VIII.  4f>7.  40  Scc  Ch   x 

«  Pag-e  375,  ,-/.  Uyun  al  Athfir.     As  to  other,  letters  of  the  similar  character  see  J.  Q.  B.  Vol.  X.'p.  1W. 
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excepting  a  slight  change  in  the  wording,  a  verbal  repetition  of  ii.  59  :i2  "  Verily  those  who  believe,  and 
those  who  are  Jews,  and  the  Baptists,  and  the  Christians,  whoever  believes  in  Allah  and  the  last  day, 
and  does  what  is  right,43  there  is  no  fear  for  them,  nor  shall  they  grieve.''  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
verse  owes  its  place  not  to  any  theological  tendency,  but  to  a  mistake,  and  is  actually  identical  with 
the  other.  Probably  it  was  found  in  some  collection  with  the  words  :  they  have  their  reward  at  their 
Lord  missing,  and  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  separate  revelation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  verse  is 
out  of  place.  The  preceding  one  recalls  to  both  Jews  and  Christians  that  they  stood  on  nought  until 
they  fulfilled  the  Turd  and  the  Gospel.  This  being  in  reality  only  a  variation  of  the  old  reproach 
of  tampering  with  the  holy  books,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  how  so  encouraging  a  revelation  could 
follow  immediately  after  it. 

Verse  101  of  the  same  sura,  alluded  to  'On  a  formed  occasion,44  appears  as  if  it  had  been  composed 
after  the  death  of  the  man  who  found  a  reply  to  every  question  addressed  to  him.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  (before  the  Sunna  was  in  anything  like  working  order)  many  questions  on  religious  matters 
were  asked,  especially  by  later  converts.  What  can,  therefore,  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  :  "And 
if  you  ask  about  them  -when  the  Qordn^  is  revealed,  they  are  made  manifest  to  you  ?"  Evidently  that 
it  was  too  late  now  to  ask  questions  beyond  what  was  laid  dovn  u  the  Qordn  itself.  The  growth  of 
the  Hadith  then  supplemented  what  was  wanting. 

In  conclusion  there  only  remain  a  few  observations  to  be  made  on  the  mysterious  letters  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  twenty-nine  suras,  and  which  have  hitherto  not  found  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  Moslim  commentators  of  the  Qordn,  it  is  true,  do  not  fail  to  give  them  all  kinds  of  sacred  inter 
pretations,  but  these  are  without  any  foundation,  and  completely  valueless.  Yet  these  letters  have 
not  only  occupied  the  minds  of  theologians,  but  no  less  a  man  than  Ibn  Sina46  is  supposed  to  have 
devoted  a  small  treatise  to  their  explanation.  He  moved,  however,  so  entirely  in  the  ways  of  scholas 
tic  philosophy,  that  he  enlightens  us  no  more  than  the  theologians  do.  When  the  letters  we^e  pat 
their  places,  Arab  philosophy  was  yet  unborn. 

Of  the  endeavours  of  modern  scholars  to  decipher  those  letters,  the  best  known  is  Spreader's 
who  took  the  five  letters  standing  at  the  beginning  of  Sura  xix.  to  mean  1  N  Ii  I.47  This  theory 
has  been  finally  disposed  of  by  Noldeke.  In  my  opinion  the  last  named  scholar  made  a  successful 
beginning  in  the  explanation  of  the  letters.  Unfortunately  he  gave  it  up,  and  adopted  the  older  theory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Loth,  who  saw  in  these  initials  cabbalistic  ciphers  contrived  by  Muhamrned  after  Jewisn 
models.48  In  accordance  with  this  view  Noldeke  takes  the  letters  as  mystic  signs  which  stands'  . 
relation  to  the  heavenly  archtype,  and  originated  from  Muhammed  himself.  This  is,  however,  unten 
able .  Jewish  mysticism  of  this  kind  does  not  go  back  as  far  as  the  period  in  which  these  initials  wero 
•written.  On  the  contrary  the  oldest  books  of  Jewish  mystic,  literature  show  traces  of  Arab  influence, 
and  are  at  least  150  years  later  than  the  official  text  of  the  Qorun.  Besides,  there  is  no  mysticism 
visible  in  the  whole  Qordn.  Even  Suras  cxiii.  and  cxiv.  look  like  protests  against  magic  practices, 
lather  than  magic  formulas,49  as  they  consistently  place  Allah  in  sharp  contrast  to  witchcraft. 

If  Muhammed  were  the  author  of  those  initials,  he  must  have  had  an  important  share  in. 
the  arrangement  of  the  suras,  and  this  would  contradict  all  we  know  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Qordn.  We  should  also  have  traditions  on  the  matter  handed  down  by  himself,  but  the  few 
given  by  Al  Bokhari  in  the  chapter  headed  Krtub  tafsir  alqordn  do  not  go  back  far.  and  revea! 
a  complete  ignorance  of  the  meanings  of  the  letters  in  question.  It  is  also  strange  that  oat 

«2  C/.  rxii.  17,  and  Ch.  XII, 

*s  Verse  ii.  59  has  here  the  words :  their  reward  is  with  their  Lord.  **  See  Ch.  Xll. 

*6  Palmer  endeavours  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  inserting  the  word  ic-hule.  He  also  translates :  "t\\ey  fTtcdl  Ve 
shown,"  but  it  should  be  translated  :  "  they  are  divulged." 

*s  Alria&la  Alneiruziyya,  Constantinople  1298  together  with  other  small  treatises'.  *7  Vol.  II.  p.  181- . 

«*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  IXth  ed.,  article  "  Koran." 

44  The  tradition  given  by  Al  Beidavri  is  evidently  late  and  fabricated,  £0  authority  is  mentioned  for  it,  ar.d  /.IT, 
Bish.  does  not  mention  it  at  all. 
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of  the  more  than  two  hundred  addresses  (of  which  the  hundred  and  fourteen  suras  of  the 
Qoran  are  composed)  only  twenty -nine  are  preceded  by  initials,  and  that  they  are  invariable* 
found  at  the  heads  of  compound  «"<•«*•.  No  one  will  for  a  moment  make  Muhammed  respon 
sible  for  the  arrangement  of.  e.g.,  Suras  ii.  and  iii.  Finally,  if  mystic  relations  existed  between. 
riie  Ltoruii&ud  its  heavenly  architype,  why  were  these  restricted  to  so  small  a  number  oulv 
.  :\  ;nur  these  a  more  sacred  character  than  the  majority  of  addresses  r 

Thus   much  is  clear  that  the   letters  were  added  when  the  arrangement  of  the  Quran  in  it,- 

nresent  form  was  completed.     One  can  further  not  fail  to  observe  that  xitras  with  the  same   (or 

-.i:iilar)  initials  stand  in  group.-,.      Stirtis   ii.,  iii.  anil  xxix.  to  xxxii.  have  ual].Vf;    S/lras  x.  to  xv  . 

,'e    [a  1] A'    except    Sura    xiii.   which    has    [a!    ML'  ;    Siirus  xxvi.  to  xxviii.  liave  TS  and  TSAI 

•peetively,"  &<rus  xl.  to  x'.vi.  have  7Z3/.  except  £*?;/•<;.  xlii.  which  has    /J.V.-ASQ;  Sura  vii.    has 

i].l/,S';     Sura  xix.    has    J    [or  .V]    MS;     >Vr«  xx.  ha>  TIL;   $t\ra  xxxvi.has  J  [or  .V]  $;   $>ir.i 

iii.   has  ?  ;   Stir  a  1.  ha-  A",  and  lastly  ,S'?m  Ixviii.  ha>  <.{. 

Th.1  S''/'i(s  ii..  iii.,  xxix.  to  xxxi.  evidently  belong  together,  but  hud  to   be  separated  on   ae'/nu."'. 

eir  unequal  length,  aud  we  know   that    the  length  of  the  *-/ov/x   was   an    important  factor  in  their 

ial  arrangement.     This  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  that   the   initials  have   no   sacred  character - 

I    but    are.    as    Noldeke    at    first    rightly    suggested,    monograms    of    private    collectors    or 

authorities  prior  to  the  official  edition   of    the    hook.      In   one    of    the    MSS.    of    al    Dariis'    Kifa't 

'.tais'ir  (God.  Brit.  Mas.  Or.  -^^,  fol.  7~2V  1.  L')  the  letters  Til  (St'<r<i   xx.)  are   followed   by   the 

vurds  alaihi  as  sulilni'^  (peace  upon  him).      From  this  we  may  conclude    that    Al  Dani  (or    the 

•  \  ist)    had    a    tradition  that  at  le;i-t  these  two  letters  referred  to  a  person,  whilst  the  sura  to 

v.'hieh  they  belong,  has  no  other  name  or  heading  at  all.     Noldeke,  endeavouring  to  explain    the 

'    rs  has  rightly  hit  upon  Talha,  but  t  believe  that  only  the  '/"refers  to  him,  \\hilst  H,  wliica 

occurs  again  in  Si'ra  xix  .  belongs  to  another  person,  probably  Abu  //ureira.    The  meaning  of  TH 

von  Id,  then,  be   that   S/"<ra  xx.    was    found  in  the  collections   of  the  two  persons  named.      Such 

•lions,   we  know,  were    made  or  kept  by  other  people  also,  and  probably  marked  with  the 

n.auae  or  initial  of  the  collector  or  owner.     At  any  rate,  when  Zeid  b.  Thabit  made  use  of  these 

Elections   for  the  compilation  of  the    (,hrdu,   he   incorporated   them    bodily  into  his    volume. 

: '  om  personal  or  other    reasons  kept  the  initials.     This  explains  the   fact  that  whole  groups 

•as  are  headed  by  the  same  letter.-,,  and   it   is   easily   seen    how   such   a    manner   of   working 

facilitated  the  edition  of  the  Qordn.     Probably  there  was  much  less  scrutiny  used  about  it  thau 

tradition  will  have  u^v  believe.      Kven  the  best  readers  of    the  Qoran  may  not  have  mastered  tl  • 

•    book,   but   scanned  a  comparatively    small  part  of    it,  so    that  it    was  quite  possible  t, 

intersperse  verses  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.      New  when  pieces  found  in  sundry  note  book- 

vvere  united  into  one  siira,  Zeid  collected  all  initials  belonging  to  them,  and  placed    them   to.ee- 

t::.er  at  the  head.      For  the    large  majority  of   addresses  which  were  not  contained  in  any  sueL 

collections, Zeid  had  las  hand  free  to  arrange  on  the  lines  dictated  by  Omar,  or  followed  his  OWTJ 

judgment.     This  portion,  therefore,  shows  no  initials  at  all,  being  understood  to  be  Zeid's. 

A  parallel  to  this  is    offered    by    tV.e    superscriptions    of    the    suras.     .Some  have    none.  auj. 

-  iiials  attached  to  them  are  used  as  such,  viz.,  Xiiras  \\.,  xxxvi.,  xxxviii..  I.     ^/'•ra  Ixviii.  i- 

.  u  boih  iifter  its  initials  and  the  first  v/ord.     Siira  xlii.  is  titled  after  the  initials  and  a  word 

••    verse  .'a,  and   ma^iv   other   siiras   have   two  or  more    superscriptions.     Different    collectors 

p-'obably  chose  different  names,  whilst    the  final  compiler  of    the    (lordn    followed    the    same 

ifactice  as   he   did  with   the   initials,  and  preserved  them   all.     Their  inferior   importance  is 

1  >wever,  shown  by  the  liberties  which  were  taken  with  them  m  subsequent  copies. 

A  very  superficial  enquiry  into   this  matter  will  show  that  the  word  chosen  as  supcrscrip- 
.-  often  quite   trivial,  but  the  piece   serves  as  nucleus  round  which  other,  nameless,  pieces 
..: :. tiered. 


»  The  Coda.  Add  723::  nua  £4S5  ruvt  v 
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Endeavouring  HOW  to  substitute  full  names  for  the  cyphers,  I  read  with  Noldeke's 
first  attempt  —  Z  instead  of  It,  but  also  N  for  J  (  -i  for  •£  ).  If  we  further  follow  the  Arabic 
custom  of  regarding  cyphers  not  as  representatives  of  the  first  letter  only,  but  rather  the  most 
prominent  of  the  word,  we  receive  the  following  —  of  course  only  hypothetical  —  list :  — 

M  =  Al  Mughira. 
=  Hat'Sa. 


A'  =  Abu  Ba/u-. 
H  =.  Abu  //ureira, 
A"  =  'OtlimuA\ 
T  =  rall.w. 

H  =  //ur/aifa. 

•  —  =  'Omar  [or  '.41iy,  Ibn  '/^bbas,  'JUshaj. 

Q   =  Qusim  b.  Rabi'a. 

Al  forms  the  article  before  Mughira  and  Zubeir,  and  is  to  be  found  with  no  other  cypher, 

[APPROXIMATELY]  CHRONOLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  THE  REVELATIONS. 

A.  — MECCAN  REVELATIONS. 

1.  —  First  Proclamation. 
v!/ 3  96,  verse  1-5 

H.  —  The  Confirmatory  Revelations. 

•)ut-(j.  87  Sura  94 

„      68,  verse  1-33  „      96,  verse  6-19 

„     H2  „     111 

,,      69,  vurse  40-52  „    104 

„      26       „     221-22.*  „      79,  verse  15-26 

»      52       „     29-49  „      53       „     1-18,24-52 

„     74      „     1-30.  35-55  „     93       „     1-8 

„      73       „     1-14  „    109 
v      76 

1 II.  —  Tin.'  Declamatory  Revelations. 

>'"><*  81  Sura  101 

„     84  ",    107 

,,     99  „    108 

„     80  ,,      90 

,,     36  „      92 

„      75  „      91 

„      83  „    105 

,,88  „    102 

,,      79,  verse  1-14  „*    97 

,,      77  tl      9H 

„     69,  verse  1-:J9  .,      89 

«      78                                               :  „      72 

„     06  )?     85,  verso  1-8,  12-22 

„      52,  ver^e  1-28  „     103 

,,     70  „      95 

,.,    100 
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IV, 

,  —  The  Narrative  Revelations. 

Sura  68,  verse 

34-52 

Sura  20 

„      51 

,,      •'••*• 

.,      26,  verse 

1-220 

„      34 

„      54 

„        7,  verse 

1-27,  57-155,  186-205 

„      37 

>,      I?       ,, 

1-8,  103-111 

„      44 

„      73      „ 

15-19 

„      38 

»     40      „ 

1-6,  24,  57 

„      27,  verse 

1-59 

.,     29      „ 

13-42 

.,      28 

.,    10    „ 

72-109 

„      15 

„      23      „ 

23-52 

„      18 

»      46       „ 

20-35 

»      12 

„        5      „ 

23-38,  109-120 

„      19 

,i       2      „ 

200-210 

„      43,  verse 

25-89 

6       „ 

74-91 

„      21 

•i        1 

14 

>»      J^ 

V.  - 

—  The  Descriptive  Hevelations. 

Sura  79,  verse 

27-4G 

Sura  113 

„      71 

,,     114 

„      55 

„      10,  verse 

1-57,  58-71 

„      50 

,.      31       „ 

1-10,  19-34 

„     45 

„     36 

„     42 

,,     27,  verse 

60-95 

,.      41 

„      30 

„      35 

,,     39 

„      32 

,,      22,  verse 

1-13,  62-71 

,.     67 

•'  ,.     40       „ 

7-23,  58-85 

„      25,  verse 

1-63 

2 

158-162 

„      -;3      „ 

1-22,  53-118 

'„      29       ',', 

43-69 

»5     16       „ 

1-115 

»      37       ,, 

87-102 

„     43       „ 

1-24 

„        6       „ 

92-117 

»     13 

VI. 

—  The  Legislative  Revelations. 

Sura    6,  verse 

1-45,  46-73 

Sura  46,  verse 

1-19 

„     93       „ 

9-11 
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